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THE THEOSOPHIST 

ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

The Theotophical Society it re^ntible only for its 

O^cial Noiices appearing in "The Suj>i)lcnieni’', 

FN the year 1881 the Adept, Mahatma Koot Hoomi, when 
^ 'Writing footnotes to certain articles of Eliphas Levi, 
put a footnote where the name of Jesus was 
mentioned, “But he preached it a century 
hefove his birth.** This statement seems 

anbclicvablo. 

In my review in the June Theosophist of the book of 
Professor Martin Dibelins, From Tradition to QospeU 1 
went over the material collected by Dibelius and pointed 
out how tho facts presented by him seemed to show that 
events supposed to have happened in Palestine, particularly 
tho Crucifixion, had probably token place very much earlier 
than at tho period narrated. How can this doubt bo in any 
way substantiated ? 

Fifty*fivo years ago onr Theosophical Gnostic expert, 
G. R. S. Mead, a pupil of H.P.B. living at tho Theosophical 
Headquarters, was in a mare of contradictions when trying 
to understand the origins of Christianity, because the story 
ol the period ns narrated by the various •writers -was so 
utterl}’ bewildering. 0. W. Leadbeater was living at Head- 
quarters, and Mr. Mead asked his help to unravel something 
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anion in Greek dialectic variants. Once that the occult 
mula o! the Descent of th© Divine into matter, “ the 
ISO sea," was no longer undoretood, and tbo copyist 
stakenly put an " i," and made the word “ pontou " into 
ontiou," it was an easy transition to the name Pontius 
ate, and to narrate that Jesus suffered under him. This 
ms so extraordinarily ingenious and imaginative that 
) can hardly believe it. 

But wo have something similar, which shows how 
jopyist, not understanding the language or only slightly 
niliar with it, might easily make errors. Every editor 
a text — Latin, Greek, Sanskrit or Pali — when he examines 
i various texts before him notes in many words what 
3 termed “ variants There is the well known phrase 
ed by Jesus, ** Consider the lilies of the held, how they 
awj they toil not, neither do they spin." Now, “how 
oy grow" in tho Greek is " pOs auzacei But when the 
eat manuscript of the Greek Bible, known as the Codex 
nalticus, was purchased by the British Museum, on expert 
amination these words were found to be an “ erasure,” 
second writing over a faded part. The erasure concealed 
e earlier reading, “ pSs ou zmnei " — how they do not 
rd wool There was already, “ Behold the fowls of the 
r; for they sow not, neither do they reap" — tho two 
rdinal operations to produce our food. Similarly, the 
iginal fext read, “ Consider the lilies of the field, they 
ird not, neither do they spin "—describing the two cardinal 
lerations performed on the raw material of our clothes, 
nee that “card not”, had been corrupted to “how they 
row,” the words “ toil not ” were introduced to fill up the 
ap before ‘‘neither do they spin". [Chatnbers' Bncyclo- 
atdia, 1950, Article “ Textual Gritioism 

It is from the clairvoyant material obtained that 
Ir. Mead first wrote his great work Fragments of a Faith 
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jmmon in Greek dialectic variants. Once that the occult 
irmnla of the Descent of the Divine into matter, “ the 
ense gea," was no longer understood, and the copyist 
listakenly put an “ i," and made the word “ pontou " into 
pontiou,” it was an easy transition to the name Pontius 
•ilate, and to narrate that Jesus suffered under him. This 
eems so extraordinarily ingenious and imaginative that 
ne can hardly believe it. 

But we have something similar, which shows how 
. copyist, not understanding the language or only slightly 
amiliar with it, might easily make errors. Every editor 
tf a text — Latin, Greek, Sanskrit or Pali — when he examines 
fee vaTions texts before fetro notes in many words wfest 
ire termed “ variants ”, There is the well known phrase 
ised by Jesus, "Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
jrow; they toil not, neither do they spin." Kow, "how 
bhoy grow ” in the Greek is " pds auzanei But when the 
great manuscript of the Greek Bible, known as the Codex 
Sinaitious, was purchased by the British Museum, on expert 
examination these words were found to be an " erasure,” 
a second writing over a faded port. The erasure concealed 
the earlier reading, " pos ou zainei " how they do not 
card wool There was already, " Behold the fowls of the 
air; for they sow not, neither do they reap" — tho two 
cardinal operations to produce our food. Similarly, the 
original text read, " Consider the lilies of the field, they 
card not, neither do they spin ” — describing the two cardinal 
operations performed on the raw material of our clothes. 
Once that “ card not ” had been corrupted to " how they 
grow,” the words " toil not *’ were introduced to fill up the 
gap before “neither do they spin”. {Chambers’ Enci/clo- 
paedia, 1950, Article " Textual Criticism ”.) 

It is from the clairvoj’ant material obtained that 
Mr. Moad first wrote his great work Fragments of a Faith 
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Eometimes applied to the Greeks, and sometimes to the 
acedonians. But in one instance, in Daniel XI, it is generally 
jcepted as referring to the Romans. The identification of the 
;ittim as Romans is farther supported by a description of the 
ittim as -worshipping their regimental standards end having 
cult of their arms. The commentator refers to a second 
npious High Priest, who rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. 

From these data M. Dupoot-Gommer draws several con- 
lusions. The commentary, he says, must have been -written 
fter 63 B.c. The first impious High Priest is Aristohulus II, 
rho was captured by Pompey just outside Jerusalem. The 
econd impious High Priest is his brother Hyrcanus II, who 
i known to have rehuilt the walls of Jerusalem with the help 
{ Julias Caesar. Hyrcanus, whose pontificate ends in 40 D.C., 
ros clearly still alive when the commentary was written. On 
hese and other grounds, M. Dapont-Gommer dates the com- 
aestary as 42 or 41 b.o. 

The Ooth 0/ the Essenes 

According to M. Dupont-Sommer, the sect of the New 
Covenant can he identified as the Essenes. This identification 
.8 partly based on two passages of another document found in 
;he cave, known as the Sectarian Document. These passages, 
ihe only ones so far reproduced in facsimile from that document, 
:ontain the Oath of the new Alliance. This Oath corresponds 
to that which has come down to as as the Oath of the Essenes. 

If these references are correct, it follows that the Essenes had 
a Messiah who was killed a little limo before 63 B.C.^that is to 
say, 100 years before the Crucifixion. (7/ie Times) 

So then, the statement by the Adept in 1881 that Jesus 
lived 100 B.c. seems fairly well substantiated, if the 
“ Master of Justice and the Elect of God " referred to is the 
original Jesus. Mr, Mead points out, about the date given 
historically for Jesus, that there “ seems to have been some 
Jewish semi-prophet who created a little disturbance in a 
very small way, and who in consequence was brought before 
Pilate on a charge of sedition 
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nmonf» Iho llioti^li littlo ntlpntlon wjia piifd toi*'- 

tlio nthhis, of ft .Tp«ich». iliaciplr of Jo«hn.t b^n Pemcbl'- 
wlio llvrtl 100 n.c., In tlio tlaya of Kin^ Jflnnfti. 

Thtft wholo iaa,«o hft« Ijppn ftftrtlins'ly brought Is- 
promincnco juat now. Tliroo yrnnt ngo, fta wns anr.oa5'f 
in the press, in n enro nenr the Deiifl Sen ccrtAio Hebr?' 
scrolls were discovcrc<l. These linvo been exAmlnecI, »-• 
“At tUo last incoting of the Acft(l<5mie dca Inacriptlcci* 
Belles LcUrcH, Professor Amlrf* Dupont'Sommer. of b-j 
Sorbounc, rcfid a paper on the commentary of Ifabaiis- 
found among tlio scrolls**. I now giro the report eft-’ 
meeting, ns it appeared in tho London Times on MsySOs 
Tho commentary interprets, in the light of what 
contemporary oventa, tho pcopheeies of Ilahakkulc. It 
tho tyranny to which reference Is made in IlabakkniMtf* 
of an impious High Priest, who is described os having . 
tho Now Covenant — the name, apparently, of a religions 
to which the commentator belonged — and as having 

its leader and put him to death. This leader is referred to 

“The Master of Justice and tho Elect of God". He has teceir*^ 
hia message from the lips of Ood Himself, and be will rctoT' 
on the Day of Judgment, and take a part in judging Israel 
all the nations. The end of the world is imminent, and ofllf 
those who believe in the Master of Jnatlce will be saved. 

Capture of Jeruaahvi 

The commentator farther explains that the Master’s desil! 
has been avenged by the capture of Jerusalem on the Day®* 
Atonement. There is only one historical event which accorS^ 
with this — the capture of Jewsalem by Pompey in 63 B. 

■which, in Josephus's description, was accompligbed on the Daf 

of Atonement. The commentator identifies the Chaldeans oi 
Bahakkuk with the Kittim of his day. la the Bible this name 
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is sometimes applied to the Greeks, and sometimes to the 
Macedonians. Bat in one instance, in Daniel XI, it is generally 
accepted as referring to the Romans. The identification of the 
Eittim as Romans is farther supported by a description of the 
Eittim as •worshipping their regimental standards and having 
a cult of their arms. The commentator refers to a second 
impions High Priest, who rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. 

Prom these data M. Dnpont-Sommcr draws several con- 
clusions. The commentary, he says, must have been written 
after 68 B.C. The first impious High Priest is Aristobulus II, 
who ■was captured hy Pompey just outside Jerusalem. The 
second impious High Priest is his brother Hyrcanus II, who 
is known to have rebuilt the walla of Jerusalem with the help 
of Julius Caesar. Hyrcanus, whose pontificate ends in 40 B.C., 
was clearly still alive when the commentary was written. On 
these and other grounds, Hf. Dupont-Sommer dates the com- 
mentary as 42 or 41 B.C. 

T^ie Oaih of the Easenes 

According to U. Dupont-Sommer, the sect of the New 
Covenant can be identified as the Essenes. This identification 
is partly based on two passagesof another document found in 
the cave, known as the Sectarian Document. These passages, 
the only ones so far reproduced in facsimile from that document, 
contain the Oath of the new Alliance. This Oath corresponds 
to that which has come down to us as the Oath of the Essenes. 

If these references are correct, it follows that the Essenes had 
a Messiah who was hilled a liute time before 63 B.C.— that is to 
sajr, 100 srears before the CrucifixioR. (7/te TVtnes) 

So then, the statement by the Adept in 1881 that Jesus 
lived 100 B.C. acems fairly well eubstantiated, if the 
" Master of Justice and the Elect of God” referred to is the 
i original Jesus. Mr. Mead points out, about the date given 
‘ historically for Jesus, that there ** Seems to* - ... j 

^ Jewish semi-prophet > ^ina 

, ' crj- small way, . .(on, 

, Pilate on > 
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Tho Watoh-Tower notes for July had all been s 
up and “ paged *' on Juno 29th, but I have to postpo: 
iDTuion of South one portion in order to take up the 
Koreft urgent matter of Korea, 

Once again the world is at tho parting of tho ways ai 
on the courage or cowardice of tho nations depends what w 
happen. A similar situation arose in 1933 in the Leagnei 
Nations. Japan had invaded Manchuria, and the Leagt 
condemned the action. Then in May of that year Japs 
resigned from the League, and her action was followed 
few months later by Germany. Japan continued her coi 
quest of Manchuria, but as we now know, inevitably KanM 
results followed swiftly, with the collapse of Japan in IW- 
More serious was the action in 1985 when Italy inva^^ 
Abyssinia, who was a member of the League. Once agaj^ 
cowardice won the upper hand, and the League mew 
passed resolutions or sanotions against Italy, forbiddic^^ 
exportation • of arms, but did not act forcibly against 
After the conquest of Abyssinia in May 1936 a very 
tic scene took place in the Assembly of the Letts'^® ^ 
Geneva. Tho exiled Emperor of Abyssinia rose at tb 

meeting and asked, in brief, since he was a member of tb 

League and all the nations had pledged themselves k 
take action against an invader of a member of the Leag^^' 
what did the League propose to do? At the end of 
speech not a single member of the League of Nations ros^ 
up to say one word. They were all afraid that if they ' 
any forcible action against Italy they would unleash 
second great World War. They did not realize that it 
their very cowardice in not acting which precipitated 
second World War within three years. 

It is hero worthwhile remembering a great mor<^ 
principle which vpob enunciated by Dr. Besant in her ' ' 
bioyttipfjy: 
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Plenty of people wish well to any good cause, but 
very few care to exert themselves to help it, and still 
fewer will risk anything in its support. “ Gome one 
ought to do it, but why should I ? " is the ever re- 
echoed phrase of weak-kneed amiability. “ Some one 
ought to do it, so why not I ? ’’ is the cry of some 
earnest servant of man, eagerly springing forward to 
face some perilous duty. Between these two sentences 
lie whole centuries of moral evolution. 

Once again the test is whether the nations of the world 
lave evolved through the suffering of two great wars to the 
loint of their moral evolution where they will not play the 
part of cowards. I holieve for the moment it seems as if 
she conflict can be taken bold of forcibly and prevented 
[rom developing further into a world war, since the Security 
Uounoil on the 28th of June voted a Resolution ordering a 
sease-fire. 

But all depends now on whether, in spite of having 
solemnly voted this Resolution, the member nations will 
put moral considerations first, and material considerations 
after, and act. One is here reminded of the forceful lines of 
Tennyson : 

"But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that 
Honour feels. 

And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each 
other's heels." 

It ia c. short-sighted policy that docs not sea that the 
world is at the parting of the ways. Fortunately, President 
Truman has a far-sighted policy, aud has acted swiftly in 
promoting the Resolution before the Security Council. 

I said last year in the United States that that country 
now holds the leadership of the world, and that leadership 
ihas been recognized by Great Britain and Franco. If these 
three nations will stand together, making the temporary 




THE PURPOSE OF 
REINCARNATION ' 

By G. JINARSJADMA 

Thbre remains yet to be published, after this volume, one 
more volume containing some more Lives in this series 
tvhioh I have entitled, The Soul’s Qrowth through Reincar- 
nafioJi. "When 1 planned to publish in book form the 
several series of Lives that bad appeared in The Theo- 
SOPHIST, 1 chose for them all the general title just mention- 
ed, because to me such a “ Soul’s Growth " is the meaning 
of Heinoamation. Millions in the East, in India, Tibet, 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Japan believe in Heincarnation 
as a part of their faith ; hundreds of thousands in Europe 
and the three Americas have also begun to profess a belief 
in Reincarnation. But very few inquire into the purpose 
of such a long process. It is well known that moat Chris- 
tians are repelled by the idea of a return to earth again, in 
order to endure another life of trouble and disappointment ; 
it never occurs to them to inquire if the belief in Reincar- 
nation means that. For, on the contrary, since there is a 
Law of Cause and Effect, a return to earth again, after 
living tightly, implies a life with fewer handicaps, and 
more full of opportunities for happiness and self-expression. 

• It is true Hinduism and Buddhism proclaim the euHt- 
m»m f)o>t»>n, the final en d of Reincarnation, as Moksha or 

* Written (or The Soul'e Groicth ihnuyh Rtineamalion, VoL IV. 

SU 
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olcmnl bliss In lleftTon. But not ft won! is 
any rouIb fjrotclh ft« a purt of that unending bh- 
cxistcncc. 

It fa obvioua that ** Hfr," here on cftrth or io ^ 
Heaven, can never bo ntatio : suob a ntftto is contrary 
that ia obaerved In nature. There must be cither gro^p 
that is, evolution, or decadence, that is, ft dc-roIaJ*^ 
But if all lifo'procoaaos have any meaning at all, and 
soul of man is immortal and otomal, and not a mer® 
menon in time, then logical thought inevitably post5^_ 
a growth of tho soul, always and tujonding. The 
then arises, How does Buob a growth tnko place ? 
nation offers the solution. And tbo reading and ponded 
over these Lives offers a clue to the process of tbs 
growth. 

It is not here necessary to explain the 
whereby the soul comes into being. That is done 
other Theosophical works. The main principle on win 
I -desire to dwell is, that within every soul are lai® 
attributes, dormanoies, of all good, truth and beauty, 
oi every other virtue. But they have to be awakened 
latency to active maniteatatiou by the process of UviUe 
that is, of thinking, feeling and doing. Teachers and te®* 
ings are given tbo soul as to what is right thinking, 
feeling, and right doing, ^ But since at the beginning 
the soul’s growth there is little understanding and lit 
^ self-control, the soul is led into evil, scarce knowing tl 
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t is .evil. Ho is driven by the “ thirst ” for life, and by 
ibe hunger for sensation which are in the “ vehicles or 
jodies through which the sotil must act, especially his 
shysical and astral (or emotional) bodies. But in doing 
3vil (as also in doing good) ho puts into operation forces 
Df nature, whose action and reaction are guided by the Law 
of Earma, which has been well stated as, 

Sow a thought and reap a habit, 

Sow a habit and reap a character, 

Soto a character and reap a destiny. 
Beincarnation implies an unfoldment. It was well said 
by an American philosopher that “experience is becoming 
expert by experiment It ie to become an expert in the 
revelation of the Divine Nature within the soul that the 
soul must grow slowly by experiences gathered from experi* 
ments in living. An Adept teacher stated in 1884 : 

“ The soul of man is immortal, and its future is the 
future of a thing whose growth and splendour have 
no limit.” 

Along what lines do souls grow ? Here wa have the 
general teaching concerning the types of growth illustrated 
in the diagram. The Source of all being, the Unity, the 
“One without a second,” reveals Itself in a manifested 
Cosmos as a .Trinity of Will, Wisdom and Activity. No 
one Aspect is superior to the other two, there is “ no first 
nor last ”. But as the three Aspects operate, they function 
in seven primary modes. Booh soul has one of these 
modes, or “ Bays ” as they are called, specially charaoteris* 
tie of and “ dominant ” in him. .The other six modes are 
also in him but “ recessive It is for the soul to decide 
through experiment if his "dominant” factor shall remain 
ns it began, or if a “ recessive ’* factor in him shall become 
instead the “dominant” factor. 



tiis ■nic/i«ori!HT 

Thp (llftgrflm (fl ofTf'rr^ nierrl/ to {h-' 

soiilo Kliicli nro In Immnnity, whon th"? grow intox! 
rrolimtion nncI loin Miir iinMilmon! into Ihrir own t.':i 
Tliori- i, nlnrnjK n HiporrHion. nntl (ttiMnnw wli»n 
I)}' ccrlnln AkciI^ o( tlin Dirinn Don. tnlleJ tli^ Uri 
or Knrnm. Tlioy n,lju,t tlw rrnpinif by n sonl ot bl« f*‘ 
nna onl g(Micrnt«I In tim prrvioiii llrr., no thjt ii < 
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human form evo ving object — flower, tree, animel, 
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nnnd as he stands before the bloei of marble 
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3for0 beginning his work. Truly therefore did Michael 
.ngelo say, “ the more the marble wastes, the more the 
tatue grows 

Throughout the whole series of lives in Reincarnation, 
ren when the soul seems aware only of evil and not of any 
ood, and plunges into a life of evil, there is within the 
oul a dim consciousness of the good. It was said by the 
;reat philosopher Plotinus: “Vice is at its worst still 
luman, being mixed with something opposite to itself.” * 
'To man does evil, knowing it is evil- In a confused state 
)f mind, he thinks that what he plans to do will issue in 
jood. This is beautifully stated to Dante by Beatrice in 
Poradtso : 

" 1 see full well bow already within thy mind shines 
that Eternal Light which, seen but once, ever kindles 
to Love. And if aught else doth seduce thy loving, 'tis 
hut a ray, ilhuuderstood, of that same Light which 
therethrough gleams.” 

Ko soul struggles alone or unhelped to become his 
Archetype. His sowing and reaping, his Karma or “ work ” 
is meted out to him by the Agents of Karmic Adjustment, 
in order little by little to release his hidden nature from 
the Karmic chains which bind him. His life may seem to 
be more full of temptations and frustrations than of achieve- 
ments and happinesses. Yet there is no blind fate at work, 
but a Plan for his benefit which is being put into operation, 
even if he knows nothing of it. It is a sign that he is 
evolving, that is, releasing the Hidden Divinity imprisoned 
in chains, when he intuits and affirms, “ God’s will be 
done"; "Islam! Resignation I”; “It is the Law of Karma 
at work"; “The Law is always just to me.” Beautifully 


* Enneads, 1. a. le. 
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ansfonner, according to the Ray on which he determines 
be for eternity. His “ self ” has cast off its limiting 
andaries till he knows himself only as the Great Self, 
lart from that Great Self he has no self'hood. Little 
ed to specify by name what the Great Self is. Every 
uempt to describe IHAT roust be mot with the famous 
horism of Hinduism, “ Neti, Neti ” — It is not that, It is 
i that. Ho who knows, remains silent. Not for nothing 
i Hinduism call such an one the “ Muni,” the Silent 
re. But while “ silent, ” he is not inactive or passive. Far 
ther is he like a powerful dynamo that transforms the 
iters of a river or lake into motive energy. The " Liberated 
no, ” the Mukta, liberalss others. It is for this, that out 
' tho inllnito ho became a soul. 

When the soul knows himself as the Archetype, the 
rocess of Reincarnation ends. Bat it cods only to open 
> tho soul untold ages of bliss as a doer, on this Earth or 
1 Heaven or in a far*off star, with no “self ” within him 
3 cling to, since within him ho bolds tho joys and sorrows 
f all other selves, 

C. JixaiiAjadAba 


Make Loro thj moeqoe. 
Sincerity tby prayer-carpet, 
Justice thy Korao, 

Modesty thy circumcision. 
Courtesy Iby Kasha. 

Truth thy teacher, and 
Charity thy creed and prayer. 


Octuj Nasak 
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it pAlrl by OfV'Uip In «« l< to fcp 

to pnjnyfttrnt nnA to lb*' jitiffpfin^ thn‘, fo!Ior^ w 
rovrnl fbe lufM^'n TAtuS: 


"ThfitjRli atill ronftta^ bf4 jif’rricf nnto Jfo, 

1 poon flhAll Irrtfl him to ft cfrftrrr morntrii?. 
8<y*p not tfjo ijftnlrfirr, ftrpn whifp ho btifta hi« 
IJotli flowrr nnit fruit thft fatnro ye«r^ 


\nmt Ip thftt fiitiim flower onfl fruit ? Oortlj^'a^f 
rcvpftlH It. Fniml floolre^ to pltinpn into pvrry fors 
pJci\«umbln senPAtion, ftnfl offers hi< pool to tho 
tho floril cam tAko it when Faust ehall fine! an experiefif 
full of RAlisfoctlon thftt ho cim say to that raofcect. ** 
tarrj’ n while, thou art so fair I '' llio doril proTidr*^^ 
thing Fftust asks for ; yet Faust does not speak the 
and tho devil cannot yet get bis soul. After yean h 
passed, Fflust ia nn old moo, nnd Mirirf. Dothefcasi 
into operation great sohemes in tho lowlands of the h’eti 
lands, to reclaim tho sands covered by tho sea, by bnili 
dikes and making dryland. As tbo work proceeds 
there arises in tho blind man’s mind tho picture of tbe til 
lands, and the villages of happy people living npon 
It IB a happiness which he cannot share, for ho will b« 
before it can happen. But that happiness, for olhtrf 
inevitable. So exquisite is tho joy that Faust feels in c 
templation that he has acfeii /or otfter*. so intense b ' 
joyto-come of others, that he oxolaima at last. “Ah, U 
a while, thou art so fair 1 ” and dies 

It i. only as tho son! art, in ordsr to reveal his Mcl 
type, and each aotion ol his a for others, that he exuericw 
what is true Liberation, Mohsha, or s/rtaal 1, 

as Chief, or Organizer, a. Teaeher, „r Healer as Phi 

Bopher, or Statesman, as Artist, or Eevea,„7 ’o -„(i 

/Discoverer, as Sain, or hredi/oIT’a: 
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The Society’s mission has been, as we can now clearly 
perceive, to press the idea of a Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, eo necessaiy for the organization of the “one 
world ” of today, and place before the world certain root- 
ideas of the "Wisdom called Theosophy, in order to facilitate 
.the transformation which was to take place in the world 
'of thought, and following it, in the world of human 
conduct. 

This is still the Society’s mission. The ideas liberated 
through its efforts, in the approach to an understanding 
of the world from the standpoint of the indwelling life 
^rather than the outer appearance, could not but have the 
j effect of investing with a new significance every activity 
j they touched, 

, The transformation, which is still in process, will 
^ eventually include the reconstruction of every form in the 
various departments of life. The forms of social, political 
j and economic organization, as well as of individual be* 
haviour and thought, touched by the magic wand of the 
^ '* Time-Spirit,” the winged messenger from the depths of 
, infinite divine Thought, must change and reappear in a 
' new light. But it is not and cannot be the purpose of the 
Theosophical Society actively to direct this world-wide and 
ramifying process. 

Ideas issue generally in complementary pairs — as for 
' instance, mysticism and occultism, freedom and disciplino, 
individualism and socialism, democracy and leadership, 
^ and each idea fans out to the . limit of its deployment 
, through men and women disposed to be its channels either 
by virtue ol their individual temperaments or through the 
' force of their circumstances. Theosophy provides the 
for each valid idea, because it reveals a pattern 
in Nature in which is the synthesis of all true ideas, includ- 
ing those seemingly opposed to each other. 


THE WORK OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AKD 
THEOSOPHISTS 

m N. sni HAM 

TliPow)phicftI Society tvni bronght into 
under the itinpirntion of certain Adept 

order tlmt it may b<* nn instrument of wiricc to 

ity. The eigniflconco of this step was hardly pcrc«^ 
in tlic twilight of the early days, but In the hj"' 
tho Bubsoquont dovolopmcnts, both of the Society*® 

fulness and in tho spborc of geneml human thoocM>= 

activities, can bo far better appreciated now. 
when cast in tho barren and rigid soil of 
century matorialiem and tho frigid world*conditicE«^ 
existing, gave little indicotion of tho nature of tb ^ 
into which it would grow. Nor could the members 
in the outer world then guess that there was to » 
place in the coming century a transformation thioCi 
out the world, m which the work of the Society *■ 
to assist. 

■We have had since then the catastrophe of thB^ 
world-rears, bCBidcB other far-reaching changes, m** 
result that, both m its outlook upon questions of 
mental import and in the conditions of life, the present-^ 
world is very different from the world in which the Soci^ 
was born. 
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The Society’s mission has been, as we can now clearly 
perceive, to press the idea of a Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, eo necessary for the organization of the " one 
world ” of today, and place before the world certain root- 
ideas of the "Wisdom called Theosophy, in order to facilitate 
.the transformation which was to tajie place in the world 
^•'of thought, and following it, in the world of human 
conduct. 

This is still the Society's mission. The ideas liberated 
through its efforts, in the approach to an understanding 
of the world from the standpoint of the indwelling life 
^rather than the outer appearance, could not but have the 
, effect of investing with a new significance every activity 
*^they touched. 

^ The transformation, whioh is still in process, will 
eventually include the reconstruction of every form in the 
' various departments of life. Tho forms of social, political 
I' and economic organization, as well as of individual be- 
haviour and thought, touched by the magic wand of the 
^'‘Time-Spirit,’' tho winged messenger from the depths of 
^ infinite divine Thought, must change and reappear in a 
now light. But it is not and cannot bo the purpose of the 
Theosophical Society actively to direct this world-wide and 
ramifying process. 

Ideas issue generally in complementary pairs — as for 
instance, mysticism and occultism, freedom and discipline, 
‘ individualism and soclalleiD, democracy and leadership, 
^ and each idea fans out to tho limit of its deployment 
through men and women disposed to bo its channels cither 
by virtue of their individual temperaments or through tho 
force ot their circumstances- Theosophy provides the 
justification for each valid idea, because it reveals a pattern 
f' in Nature in \Yhich is the synthesis of all true ideas, includ- 
ing those seemingly opposed to each other. 
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It is but right that within tho organization of 
Sooiety ovory idea should bo studied with reference U 
its possible appUoations. Tho principles of Occultism 
which is the hidden Wisdom — will surely be capabl( 
illustration in tho laws of overj' branch of human fit' 
and endeavour. It is tho proper work of the Society, as 
Second Object indicates, to work out correlations andet 
plementar}’ theses out of tho developed thought of humaa 
But if as an organization tho Sooiety proceeds to act aj 
external conditions, with the aim of moulding them t 
one shape or another, it will soon bo rent by contradict' 
impulses, or find its whole range of thought tied np 
the narrow compass of a particular application called 
by local circumstances. 


So the wise policy to piirsue may thns be 
Let each apply the principles of Theosophy, as he 
stands them, with his whole heart and in his own wayi*^ 
manifest the spirit of Theosophy, so subtle and 
in such manner as he deems natural and fit ; let otters 
free to do likewise. Let those who are like-min^^ .^ 
operate in tho measure of their agi-eoment. But there h 
much broader agreement possible, as we can see. in workij 
for the three Objects of tho Sooiety, which imply no 
other than Universal Brotherhood, and let that measure 
ngrei^ent bo the basis of tho common offorts of its memb£' 
Although it is true that action must follow tboogf 
tnero is a clear separation in tho nature of things bettrP 

wLfom -md thosprendiDgofti 

W,rfom, and that .n wh.oh tho fmgmontnry madom <vb5 

Mch one o( uo » tamo .. .pplinfl 

There . a a clear mo of domaroalion between what w«c> 

all collectively attempt and what carh «« 

group ought to attempt on hia „ 

The Wirdom, a» it tonchca human 1 ° - ‘’“’’“‘ w 
conaoiousncsa, i» W' 
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collective and individual. The Society must stand for 
•the collective wisdom into which pour freely the indivi- 
;dual contributions. But the individual Theosophist, while 
(free to act, to implement the necessarily partial aspect of 
the Wisdom manifest to his special temperament, as needed 
in the conditions with which he is concerned, must act 
r without involving the whole Society, for there will be other 
.members acting in other ways. 

To take an instance from the sphere of politics, there 
■ is freedom in the Society to discuss both the importance of 
, individual freedom and responsibility and the need for 
social care of the individual. But in balancing these out- 
wardly opposed ideas for purposes of action, one member is 
sure to emetge as an individualist or, to give him the more 
opprobrious and materialistic epithet, as a capitalist, and 
another will join the Sooialistio party. Similarly in Eduda* 
tion, to what extent may the free growth of the child and 
is inherent right to experiment be conditioned by an outer 
scheme and discipline designed in the child’s interests, in 
what degree should the child’s groping attempts to discover 
w at is of value be met with teachings of the pure Truth — 
indoctrination, as some would call it — are questions on 
which educators differ in practice. But the Theosophist 
, can attempt to see and realize the truth in both points of 
1 view. It 18 in this attempt, which calls for a constantly 
' mind, that all members of the Society, whatever their 
' 1 ° dispositions or idiosyncracies, can be most 

j heartily united, 

^ \ make it clear that this is not a plea for the 

* An thought by refusing it entry into action. 

^ search for a wider understanding and every attempt 

* i essence of one’s knowledge and experience 

, n 0 a igher degree of self-realization must be balanced by 
j a corresponding degree of pointed action and an attempt to 
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Becaro for that action ns wide a reach as possible. 
the effort to reach the Centre diversities tend to nicU 

union. In the contrary attempt to act at any point cal' 

circumference differences naturally develop. So forced- 
purposes — indicated by tho Society’s Objects — we can allf- 
together ; and for certain other purposes — tho implcme:^ 
tion of our partial understandings — wo do well to 
separately, along different lines, in different groups. 

to me essential to bear in mind this broad Hue of diu^' 

between what is tho Society’s work and what nrethe**^^-' 
itiea that issue out of that work but should fall whblalb 
province of individual and group responsibility. All*’^'; 

activitie'*, in so far ns they arc truly Thcosopbical, 

inspired by (be Wisdom, lit by its light, roust be 
sarily "allied” to the work of tbo Society idcologicflUj*'* 
In the psychic atmosphere surrotmding them. 

Tho Sor-irty’s work and tho work of applying ' 

In tJ.^ diffcrrnS dcparlinenls of life must ncccssarliy 
pifslM. from an inner point of view it Is all ORi* 
rs^ot, Ksv»r!g itn •ourre •omowhero in the inner 


p' jri 



:/ *< a Into the world through evfJ | 

r.*-rrr.»lnif tho old and creating the i 

- ff tM wl.^i UJon^» to tho Thcosophlcnl Society 
a< * ni.^in current m this stream. 

'i fr";t of vi<>w. tho duty of each 
I v'l/ }'f Ftrry j'UMibla moans a jiioro flc"*'’; 
f.- J*'j» ««d p.ss4«g*» of this stream. 

.,r t .in It fnconiintFu? with tho wiparaih'^'’ 
w fV f.-;**; of our indi,.j,lJial 
1 by thn f.ut that whllo wo 

. of tiff r},/ht nofmn J» 

.. t"*.. l.'.viy«rTaj V/iuf-./u, tf.rt «<*'"’ 

V. .^1 * •* ’ 4 ’' 4 ' dt.p n.f.'ut oo » vsri''^y ^ 
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iWhatever a Tbeosophist does is Theosophical, that is, if he 
,^actW6ly expresses the spirit of Theosophy, if he is “ a pen 
J^in the hand of God, through which His thought may flow 
” and find for itself an expression down here But that 
' thought has different levels of manifestation and has to flow 
, through different channels in different modes. The Theo* 
‘ sophical Society has been designed as a means of creating, 
j^as it were, a reservoir into which that thought can fall by 
. an inner descent and then flow out into the external physical 
, world through vents of word and action. 


r5 

i 

li 

't 


The uniqueness of the Theosophical Society lies on 
the one hand in the comprehensiveness of its Objects, which 
enables each individual Tbeosophist to draw his inspiration 
from any of the ideas set forth aa Theosophy, and to carry 
that inspiration into the line of action for which it is fitted, 
and on the other hand, allows the Society to remain entirely 


detached as a body from these lines of action or for that 
^ matter, even from those ideas. There is no self-contradiction 


in the idea of the all-comprehending Wisdom, which rests 
f in its purity on the plane of the divine Atman, inspiring, 
stimulating the mind, bodying itself forib in forms of mental 
s' and emotional matter, thus through the miud impelling to 
physical action in a thousand and one ways, yet remaining 
all the time detached, uncommitted and non-dependent 
B* upon either those forms or those lines of action. Even so, 
the fragment of the Wisdom that comes within our com- 


5i? prehension is bodied forth in those ideas and statements 


B of ideas which we call Theosophy, inspiring, stimulating 
Theosophists everywhere, urging them to practical action 
of every sort, but retaining all the time its indefinable 
tfl status, ftud open, as timo piocecds, to fresh forma and new, 
j? both of understanding and application in action. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION' FOR ONE 
WORLD* 
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do not, of coureo, ns yot know of nny one bn! 
to oarrj- on instruction townrd tho most 
global nwnroncss of indiridunis. One method ulieb W 
boon somewhat experimented with is to oecanv o felU® 
with the study of n selected great ciriliontion tobefc' 
lowed by a coraparatiTO study of another selected f"** 
Olvilization m another year. At its best, this would Bt« 
that the student with appropriate experts is expio*! 
the sociology, polities, economies, seieneo and teehnole?!' 
Mon Th >**» of n significant civiUff 

ZL M 1°'“ '■b- »n=h a study wisely guid^ 

tive warn ° ‘fuehers would surely have important intcp>' 
method "f '‘'““■'’able limitations in lb* 

th ^ege level it has not become widely extended. 
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A more popular approach is that of which Columbia 
College of Columbia ‘UnlverBily has supplied the most 
extended and successful objeot-Iesson. And without pay- 
^'ing attention to all the rariants of its programme which 
are now appearing elsewhere, it U enough to note that 
there is a divisional rather than a departmental approach 
to instruction, typically classified as natural sciences, 
^.'social studies and the humanities. And it seems to me 
that the real educational problem here is as to how, in 
the handling of this material through the first two to threo 
, years of college, all students can be assured of a broadening 
” of tbeir view of the world into some reasonably univer- 
salistio reality. 

It seems to me that the principle to be invoked 
here for improved outcomes is that the material 
in these three areas shall be selected so as to supply 
^ a comparative study of the life of the great nations, 
^ races, cultures 'and religions of the world. We are 
ii all familiar with the criticism of present instruction as 
^ focussed on the developments of Western civilization. And 
I am prepared to admit that instruction would have to be 
even more highly selective than is now true out of Western 
civilization, if there were to bo adequate additional re- 
^ cognition of the contributions of other great civilizations 
and cultures. 

But if in terms of the social studies, for example, we 
^ conceive of work unfolding through the first three college 
years on a global basis, it is possible to envisage what a 
profound reconstruction in individual outlook may be 
ly ^0^ ^he student would be considering com- 

paratively the political organizations and structures of 
different areas, differing methods of eoonomio activity, the 
differing social and aesthetic standards and practices, and 
the differing underlying preconceptions about what is held 
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their traditional selres TrifiJ* * Peoples can contian 
of traditional indigenons '^th asimilareip 

of their neighbouraf “^somptions and ideals opon tl 

*o«, 1947, pp. 295.8. 
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In a remarkably similar vein, D. L. Whyte in Every- 
-T^'nan Looks Fortvard says :* 

^ With man’s deepening knowledge of his own biological 
s^iatnre and historical situation, a new attitude becomes possible 
:Vhich does not so much challenge the old attitudes as transcend 
t'lnd unite them, revealing each as a variant giving a special 
emphasis to one universal truth. Each current doctrine is 
^valid within its own limitations, and can remain eflective, 
•'provided it is reinterpreted as ft special form of general truth, 
'“’•''with the emphasis appropriate to a particular people. Thus the 
vsttonsensus can resolve the conflict without challeuging the 
^^conflicting doctrines, by transforming them into variants of a 
, jj'common truth. 

These quotations address themselves, of course, to 
is^problems of analysis and comprehension which extend 
.(jiibeyond the social studies. They are equally relevant to 
what might helpfully be eaid about a new attack on the 
study of science and of the humanities, for the general 
H ■ student. 

Consider from this point of view the kind of progressive 
scientific grasp which could be attained from two or three 
^ years of study as the student is exposed to the history of 
^ scientific ideas, the history of individual scientific con- 
tributions, the developing concepts, hypotheses, and 
methods of science, — all from a world point of view. 

The same thinking can be invoked with respect to the 
study of the humanities, which are the embodiment of the 


great creative insights of mankind in all the media of 
ji!; artistic expression. Out of comprehensive study here, the 
problem of human values would be identified, the great, 
ifir, classic art forms would be interpreted, and the differences 
it^ and the similarities of utterance could be in some measure 
If ^ accounted for and sympathetically viewed. 
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I roalizo that this suggestion implies a range of sclicls 
ship on the part of the teacher which is nil too ihfreijBE 
But if we aro posing a basic problem, we must also cods'J 
fundamental attacks upon it and explore the valw' 
various experimental approaches. 

Without in any way prejudging what the outcoESJ- 
suoh inolusivo study might bo, it is in order to suggestt- 
undoubtedly certain common elements of sound and fi^ 
ful human attitude would stand forth. For examph.j^ 

pulsion of the search for something called truth and bwS' 

and goodness would seem to emerge as unirersi^ 
motivating. Soma comparative evaluation of standards^ 
various fields would presumably come to the foie- 
necessity for freedom of inquiry and free intercbaoge* 

ideas would become clear. The fact of basic bnioaadcf 

toward a comprehension of natural Jaw and of 
human values might emerge more clearly. And certsq 
soma clues would be offered as to the conditions underffi^'^ 
peoples are able to live together co-operatively andioP^*'’ 
rather than at war. 

There ia clearly much in all of this ns to 
unanswered questions still remain. Neither the P®': 
rampleteness nor tho adequacy of the instruction ■»! 

seem to justify this kind of study. But precisely the OPP"'’ 

flnltr” r the provoertivaand® 

“toTrine of inquiry, 

to teacher and “0"“^^”“'’ “ 
chalWa't I «“ind you that to help meet this 
for ltrefrtr“ T"* °"o of the Lportsnt ress^ 

Education. ^Thf ® the Foundation for 

■-*« consciously nrcHpLf *** instruction which would 
■ieveloping person.i ^ intcutic" 

P persons w,th a productive and dynamic 
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^,ipon the achieving of one wo^ld. What this might mean 
•^or the improved motivation of both teachers and students 
-ft is hard to overestimate. And what it leaves in the way 
,^f unexplored terrain is admittedly prodigious. 

Eecent writing in the field of cultural anthropologj’ 
jhas, moreover, been contributing a point of view here which 
, js immensely suggestive toward that science of man and of 
l^his world which we are striving first to outline and, second, 
^to elaborate. The approach of this developing social 
^Boienco will be found as rewarding as the technical findings, 
^,aa a reading of Kluckhohn's Mirror of Man will reveal. 

^ This is not the place, nor have I the competence, to 
lj,relate this approach to the new content of philosophical 
^jjStudy for today and tomorrow. Here again, I find the 
^contributions of Northrop, George Sarton, Fritz Eunz, and 
i^L. L. "Whyto provocative. But as to one point, 1 feel 
positive ! There is need of the restoration of a philoBophieal 
^ outlook to a place of central significance in college study, 
^ « the ono*world focus is to be advanced. The problems of 
ethical tolativism and of the nature of some ultimate 
^ creative power Or God in the world, aro examples of those 
, problems which a global approach requires us to cope with 
m fresh ways. 

f|i . however, that one important warning has to 

bo issued. The work of college study has to be of such a 
na uro that it does not constitute nn escape into words, 
roman lo concern with distant scenes and peoples, and 
eaues remote from any tangible action by the student, 
i? Baker Brownell has wisely cautioned us against 
^ 1 ° calls the " principle of delayed function," " of the 
Bocia vacuum " and of *' emotion segregated from its 
jij action ", He believes that the student has to 

^ ivo c osely in gome realized human community or suffer a 
V stenlo sense of being unrelated to ongoing life. There is 
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fin undoubted danger here to be guarded against im 
and all college instruotion. 

But there need not necessarily be a basic separation^ 
for the student between his world and one world. Let 
come involved in sending CARE ’ packages, in cor 
with foreign college students, in helping foreign co 
ries to be restored to usefulness, in making foreig 
feel at home on American campuses, in the mnl 
student and faculty interchanges with other lands 
world federalist assembly activities, in summer sti 
or the work of rehabilitation of destroyed areas. 5 
few of the ways in which abstractions and humi 
tions can bo held together, and warm*heartedni 
assured along with hard*headedness. The ways 
student activity which can teach an attitude abi 
fiivo nationalism, which can reveal one’s own lit 
conceptions and projudices, and which can mat 
campus a small Bompllng of ‘'one world”— the! 
numerous as studont and faculty imaginations can 
7 to suggest th 

to bo in-whothor abo 
eontnitf '■alues— in order for education to flf 

Th education s 

•trr.,iD 2 ^ ^ »oivcT3al interest and cono 

Sief; T bo an in 

fahh in tbf* ^ certain sweep of 

iTf of the human situation, 

eniitlnl Mrs. Ruth C 

wiih her concluding 

r b'‘«pb* which I quote as my conclui 
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le top of the fort dominating the battlefield the earth looked 
3 thoQgh it had been ploughed by a gigantic upheaval. Three 
undred and fifty thousand men had been blown to pieces and 
heir bones mingled with the soil of that spot: Frenchmen, 
mericans, British, Turks, Indians, Senegalese. Only some 
‘fty thousand could he identified. The bones of the rest were 
fathered into a great ossnaty in a memorial chapel. 

{ In the trenches nndemeath, the visitor came upon a crude 
;ltar. It was in lour parts — and had been erected by the men 
^ghting in that sector : one for the Christian faith, one for the 
^.llndus, one lor the Moslems, one for the Jews. It made a pro- 
ound impression on the beholder. If men could join their altars 
^ifler fighting, in acknowledgment of comradeship and common 
'deals, why could they not join before — to find a way out of their 
sUfficulties and declare together: War shall not come to this 
jiarth again ? 

, Through tbe centuries religion has seemed to be a divisive 
.rather than a uniting element. Tbe various religions of tbe 
world have tended to stress disagreements rather then resem* 
'blances and to insist that each have a place of unique pre« 
I'eainence. But when one turns to tbe teachings of the great 
/Prophets and Founders tbeiuselvos, one finds a remarkable 
‘ identity. In this brief survey, we have seen how extraordinarily 
alike they are in contrast with the bitter differences of their fol- 
flowers. Wo have only to read through the various Scriptures 
to be struck with the similacities on every page. 

f 
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WAR IN PEACE 

Br M* VENKATARAMIAH 

W HEN tbo Tiicosopbicft! Society was founded its ei 
brj'onic name was the Miracle Club, and tbe obje 
was to study Occultism, tbo Cabbala etc. Tbe name The 
sopbical Society was adopted in September 1875. Fro; 
the very beginning research into Spiritualism, study t 
And a rational explanation for what may be called ocou! 
phenomena, formed the motive power. H.P.B. herself wa 
able to and did produce certain phenomena. Natorallj 
muoh time and energy were spent in demonstrating tb 
truth of these phenomena to the onbelieving public, leavinj 
aside the study of the soriptures and the occult invest! 
gation ; so much so that one of the JJastera, the Mahi 
Chohan, is reported to have said later: “Rather perisl: 
the ' Theosophical Society with both its hapless founders 
than that we should permit it to become no better than an 
academy of magic, a hall of Occnltism.” On 25th Fehruaiy 
1881, the Theosophical Society was reconstructed, putting 
the idea of Brotherhood more prominently and having a 
secret section for Occultism. Although the Objects of the 
Theosophical Society are three, emphasis is laid on the First, 
viz., to form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood. 
Nevertheless great attention is paid to the study of 
Occultism, as well as to train apprentices (rather to 
make them train themselves) to be useful instruments 
for carrying out a plan, the Divine Plan which is directed 
212 
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7 a group of persons who may be called the elders of 
amanity. 

From 1876 to 1900, silent but substantial work, diffu- 
on of knowledge and the comparative study of religions, 
ent on on a rapid scale, as is evident from the monumental 
■orks published during that period. The Secret Doctrine^ 
7ic Ancient Wisdom, and numerous others. While, there- 
)re, the Theosophical Society was growing from strength 
3 strength, a great impetus was given by the leaders of 
tiat period to the spread of the knowledge of the ancient 
eligions in a scientific and rational manner. That period 
aw great stress being laid on the Second Object, the com* 
arative study of religions, or study of religious lore generally, 
ne of the needs for a proper aohievement of the First Object, 
^om 1900 to 1925 was really a period oi great activity, the 
ilea of Brotherhood and equality of all men and women being 
he theme. The culminating point xras reached in 1026 
rhen 3,000 members from all parts of the world assembled 
n Adyar, and they all felt that there was none low and 
lone great but all were equal. No one was the chosen of 
3od but all were His children with equal rights and equal 
ipportunitles of service. It should not be forgotten, mean- 
while, that the occult teaching and training was also going 
m side by side, and with masterly eloquence Dr. Annie 
Besant has told us that she had orders from her Master 
to work for India’s political emancipation. She was the 
President of the Society and directed the energies of some 
members of the Society in that groat work, and whoever 
Way take credit for India’s achieving of independence, those 
oI ua who saw her work and work and work, know that 
India owes a deep debt of gratitude to her. 

This point has been laboured so much to show that, 
though, generally speaking, wo the members of the Theo- 
sophical Society do work to promote the three well-known 
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M jft /fofn {itrsf* to UniP So< 

trA» ilirn-V’!' trt (f*'ft'»ln feloft^ of nrtltlty (of coorw 
Ob]''cM) »<“ronlff»{; to ifio n^'pr!* of th? fc': 
n. P. f1. flimlit. hy tli*' oocaU pb^nom 

of n/«p nn«l soticor ft ««rrix a nocr^flarj' • 

in Uio pfp>Ttommrr fot th^ Bprrif! of Tbooflophlcal ko 
Afu! to ilitfv’l t!:»' imlx'Ilof of tfiA Bf*r. Htit «bfl S' 
fctopiiOfl Riiflj work. inort* important work wns bo 
nrsloctnl ftHfl iho dirrction wna to pobllnh booka and bro 
cft«l tbo nnclrnt wNdom aII orrr tbi» world. It was 
puMIcflHon of TJtf Rfcret /Jof/nn#* t!mt mndo tbo ngnos 
Annlo no*utnl torn to tho Tboo^opbicnJ Society. Sobc 
now begins to orptm that Ids religion is Irao and anotbe 
is niitruc. w\ll over the world m conviction hns come tt 
that religion Is best which saps that the religion 
nnothcr is ns true ns one’s own. The Second Object w 
thus pmctically nehieved by 1925 , nnd along with it 
rcftlirJitlon that the First Object expresses the best mew 
of promoting tha happiness of mankind also dawned up< 
the minds of men. Take any modem organization, societ 
council or assembly, you will find that all declare that the 
are working for the promotion of mutual understanding an 
the bottonnent of all humanity. The U. N. organizatio 
aims at it. The four freedoms arc intended to make a 
men and nations equally happy. Every statesman assure 
the world that ho is working for the brotherhood of nations 
Fundamental rights are discussed, and the brotherhood o 
men and women and of all nations is understood every 
where as the consummation of social justice. Yet, thegoa 
appears too distant. Not merely' that. The world seems 
to be moving in the reverse direction. Proewess has beer 
retarded and imless steps are immediately taken to avert il 
' . /•**■ seems inevitable. "When the affairsof the 
were so managed that lasting peace in the world 
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19 envisaged through a Ijeague of Nations, it was 
scribed by the later war lords as a tottering tem- 
e at Geneva, and Hitler’s theory of racial superiority 
id other misdemeanoura of his mind led to our last 
saster. There was a aet*back to what was achieved 
r 1921. 

And where are we now? In India religious dissensions 
ave given place to communal disharmonies. In many 
juntries there are rival groups or sects or communities 
hioh are fighting with one another — Syria witnessing the 
illing of her President by the Syrians themselves ; Egypt 
ith two parties, one being Wafdist ; and every one knows 
is situation in China and Korea, and in Burma with the 
^rens. The Hindu^Muslim bitterness has not vanished 
ompletely, and we have the smouldering Brahmin-non* 
Irahmin antagonism. Who knows what turn these 
nimosities may take if not tackled properly ? 

All this reveals an absence of feeling for the suffering 
if another. Cruelty does not lie in killing alone. There 
s extortion. If a man puts another in fear and causes him 
dolence in order to find out the truth, it is extortion 
punishable under the penal code, even if the object be 
he laudable one of making the other man speak the truth, 
similarly if a man is without work and means of livelihood 
md is on the verge of starvation, and another takes 
idvantage of it and employs him on a low wage, it is 
Exploitation — quite as bad as extortion. And where do 
black-marketeers, rack-renters and profiteers come in ? 
'^y have they lost the sense of brotherhood ? We find 
wealth producing power and power culminating in violence 
■^ars, riotinga, and so on. On the other side, there is 
an increase in poverty trying to gain power by violent 
methods. There is thus violence on all sides overshadow- 
ing the world. 



OUR THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

By the RT. rev. J. H. BONIER 


T JNDOUBTEDLY it is essential for the process of re- 
juvenation of our Tbcosopbical Society that those 
who have tnlcon both Theosophy and the Thcosophical 
Society into their heart of hearts should investigate carefully 
and lovingly (Buddbi-cally) to sort out that which is out of 
date and so without loss can bo left to bo added on to the 
history of a glorious past, and that which is up to date and 
60 carries sufTiciently vital inspiration in both teaching 
and organization to guido this after-war chaos into a new 
harmonious world-period. The investigation needs to be 
—now more than over, with soulless technique aiming at 
the very root of our existence — as indicated in the words of 
Master K.H. addressed to Annio Besant (Letter 46, Letters 


from the Masters of the IVisrfow. First Scries) : " The crest 
wave of intellectual advancement must be tahen hold of 
and guided into Spirituality.” 

V’o who visit Thcosophical Lodges all over the world 
am Impressed by the same wcll-hnown and well-loved 
pictures and portraits on the walls, and the same sweet 
friendliness of the members with tea, music, and excerpts 
from Tbeosoplrical boohs. But the world is afire ! Vara 
and rumours of wars, hot and cold, break away the young 
rom the culture of the old, from the vital values of 
the past. 


tnr. 
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U n pf^rt^anS priyltjcf. of r:^«”- 
n?r«: lifjt nMihff!ifK?t! flrmuntt-* a ftrrprf cnlJnro, OAOifl/. 

AofI Is U fjfe?h<*rfi00fl alon*' whtffc 
trUI friAhf*' itn lo hf{«Ig»* nri'r th*' Ahy«< fjotwni'n pn't ftO'f 
tuUifr. 

The of yotith. the a<’ 0<1 of IjurttanllyV fntnrr, can 

only ntimclfrl fry a nAttirnl rn/li«SIng'onS of brautr, cf 
wlulotn. ttlHrh corner from Imlirlflnally tmlfitjo Inspiration 
or from ondlrss ivkinstnkin;*. Youth is rcpollctl ty forniAl 
spIHltiality, by "ftificHoti«“— for yonth snsprets here an 
Inner InseeuHty which mnsritirrndps nn nntbority. The 
more functions, snya yoiilh, the loaatnjth; functions ore 
the BCVProHt test of HpinttmMty, 

A atudy of comparative religion was good for the nol* 
voraily'ininded " eighteen-nineties"; but I wonder if it is 
really necessary to study companvtive religion now that the 
world la afire, now that “tcchnlquo" is deified by a hoinan- 
ity drugged away from hearing and understanding the 
voice of the silence. 

Is not the wording of our Objects somewhat dated and 
BO needs to bo revised ? Wb have had enough of theory. 
Being only, and doing which results from that being, can 
make the transition towards Brotherhood, towards the 
light of a now Dawn. 

It is to be noted that world movements have rapidly 
shifted the accent of their aotivities towards youth, towards 
education. This may be to *' condition ” youth along their 
own lines and thus to onsuro continuatiou. 

We also could condition youth, but then to^rards 
freeing God as manifest in the individual heart, towards 
liberty that is responsibility, towards the happiness, the 
tenderness, of Buddhi, that is, towards Brotherhood: 
Brotherhood between the old* and the young, between 
women and men, in all ranks, between all nations. That 
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frill be Man trying to blossom into the likeness of 
Bumanity’s Flower ; and we shall write above the portals 
af our Bohoole and our universities the words of Master 
K. H.: " "We never try to subject to ourselves the will of 
another " (Lcffer 46). Are not Fleuning Centres ideal places 
for such schools? We who are acquainted with “pro- 
gressive education “ know that the system is less important 
than the teacher and the environment. 

There is nothing against teaching the young some 
comparative religion, specially in the more positive sense 
of realizing the Supreme Spirit alone- “ Let the devotion 
and service be to that Supreme Spirit alone of which each 
one is a part ” (Letter 46). 

Flaming Centres, and truly Theosophical teachers, are 
ideal for training young human beings to recognize and 
use freely the bidden powers of man and of nature. 

A “ School of the Wisdom ’’ for all ages, in several 
places scattered all over the world— *and our eternally 
young Theosophical Society will truly become “the corner- 
stone of future religions ” and civilizations, and thus fulfil 
its mission. 

J. H. Bonjer 



There has never been a question freforms, 

hut rather a fatlare o! h ir w ulf 

the theosophists. 

H.P.B. 


OUR CENTRE AND ITS 
CIRCUMFERENCE 


By HILDA MOORHEAD 

A yf ANY of our perplexities lie in an inability to thi 
wholes, that is, to forro and retain in our t 
standing the completeness of a problem. We thii 
parts and details. We analyse and break up. And, hi 
80 done, we allow ourselves the error of pronounoing 
upon the parts but upon the whole. This is bro 
about, no doubt, by the limitations of this world w 
sub-oonsciously we try to avoid. For each Soul lab 
under the inadequacy of having only one body, or veh 
for Self-expression. The Soul therefore must be choo 
continually what its body shall do. Thus it breaki 
ideas into possibilities for action; its own or auoth 
and selects one at a time as "the best Lives of deli 
deeper and deeper into physical existence have led us i 
this short out to action, or Self-expression, in this wo 
But in Theosophical work, tho power to think into 
totality of a problem is necessary, for Theosophia is 
whole from which we bring down lines of light or unc 
standing. Wo arc, for good or ill, channels for tho o 
flowing of Wisdom, from the Centre, represented in visi 
form by tho President, to tho circumferenco, the world 
men. Undoubtedly we delay and divert tho outflowii 
but wo know that each member does bis or her be 
280 
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according to what ho or sho understands. And “ho who 
does his best, docs enough for us,” said a Great One. 

Unfortunately another’s “best" is not always enough 
for mere man, because wo abstract from tho great white 
Light of Wisdom, only tho colour or character which wo 
can express, through tho Soul’s vehicle, and seldom seo 
how much of the Light is left unexpressed, and unthought. 

Our salvation, as a Society, is in the differences of the 
development of all our members, for that part of tho Light 
I cannot sco will bo all-in-all to another. Also difference 
and change arc of tho essence of manifestation, and they 
can bo welcomed and used if wo understand them. 

To comprehend differences, (and to comprehend means 
to hold in completeness before us), wo shall need to find 
and retain touch with theintuUivo principle within ourselves. 
I For in this is unity, or completeness. It is a wbolo which in* 
' eludes within itself all parts, could wc but distinguish them. 
As wo learn to use this principle, wo shall become free 
from the shocks received, for instance, by ono who secs the 
essence of Theosophy in Service, and meets with a brother, 
for whom service is a minor item in the wonders and in- 


tricacies of Ceremony. 

Intuition is something unattainable for most of us, 
save in flashes— when the mind has stopped its identifica- 
tion with any of the parts of an idea or problem. Its 
power may be denied to us, until after long wandering in 
thought round and about tho many aspects of a problem, 
it is the essence of all that draws us to the centre. But this 


touch of tho centre is worth all tho effort and the waiting, 
for then we know not “in part ’’ but in completeness. And 
then all the details gain their true relationship round the 
centre or heart of tho problem. 

Divine Wisdom is wholeness, but in manifestation, 
that is, into the limitations of time and space, we can bring 
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< . an idea only in seed and must wait /or it to grow to its 
nesa. So that which on its own piano was whole, tbr 
tho limitations of mind, becomes disjointed, as f 
falling from a dower, and how shall wo blamoam 
if tho petal scorns to him tho only possible beauty ? A, 
tho many*aspccted whole we can build in this world 
piocQ by piece, for spaoe forces us into this. Then, bee 
) as persons wo tend to identify ourselves with what 
aspect our vehicle can express, we seem to be opposf 
those who express other aspects. But all aspects are f 
of One Whole, which holds them all. Let us see T 
Sophia, then, as the glories of the past with the poss 
ities of the present added to the hope of the future, « 
though, here and now, spaces and times curb and del 
our efiorte. 

It is true that difference, change and partiality, wi 
in opposition, are painful. Yet when moving in symp&i 
giving and gaining in tho great, rhythm of renunoiati 
' they form the opalescence of the Pearl we coll the Wisdi 

Let us not look for unanimity or walls that limit 
even though they make us feel safe. 

As parts and aspects of Theosophy develop, through( 
the Society, more and more of the circumference — th( 
' interested persons, whom we are bo glad to welcome in c 
Lodges, but cannot always retain — will bo drawn into t 
Wisdom ; each one attracted by’ one or another asp^ 
which opens out before bim or her a way to tho G‘ 
within him. 

Wo need tlion many activities, which will spre* 
outwards from tho Society to tho world, as rays from tl 
centre to light tho .farthest point of matter. When si 
was President, our great Mother Besanfs mind and heaJ 
was a core from which seed after seed of wisdom spills 
.forth as activity, to take root in tho world, so that tods 
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many are prepared to draw nearer to the Divine, through 
the work that she began. 

Not only in Adyar, but throughout the Society, ideas 
are bom, plans' are made, and members turn outwards to 
the world, to ease some burden, by their activities, or form 
new ways for the manifestation of the Divine Life. Where 
they do not do this, ^eosophy tends to fade, instead of 
strengthening within them, and it does not draw others 
within its orbit. 

The -Wisdom can be seen as the centre-point between 
Power-Life and man-activity. Man must therefore be in 
touch with Wisdom and remain in touch with it, for ^lan, 
or vitality, to flow into his activities. Then these activities 
will bo bridges from the Tbeosophia, we try to reach, to 
jnankind. The bridges will form means by which men will 
look up, each one for himself, into the Wisdom, and then 
bring down to earth more of the Power-Life of God in whom 
all things are possible. 

In the role of parents of all the activities of the 
Society, whether we take part in them or not, we have the 
privilege and responsibility of strengthening them by our 
love and encouragement. Such work does not belong 
solely to our leaders, the old and tried servants of the 
ight, but to us all, the trying and the as yet untried. 

All work is the outpouring of the Whole, the Wisdom, 
ill. Lovo, which interpenetrating our densest world will 
make of earth a heaven. It is this outpouring that wo 
8 rengthen on its way from centre to cironmference, and this 
until the circumference itself will turn inward, 

t e whole path of forthgoing return into the One. 


Hilda Moorhead 


OUTLIN'I- AKD PRIKCIPLES 
OF INDIAN ART’ 

Ilr I'. 8AMA IIAO, Il.A.. B.t,. 


of oM trrre ccrtftinly TTiry tran«fo* 

their !>cing< Kitfi poetry and romance, with phll 
aopUy and licaiUyp and tUereforo they had n clearer Tl?i< 
Into tijo heart of thing* than nic«t of n* to<lay. Sotbi 
exclaimed : 

fiU fttrrna «« t 

0 I'dihaa, 

Uncover tho golden bowl from the face of Truth. 

So that I dorotccl to Troth may behold It. 

Tho golden bowl Is Bymbolio of tbo most powerful an 
intriguing and the sweetest of lllusiona. Unless and unti 
wo transcend this illusion of beauty wo arc never near th 
heart of things. Now a pertinent question arises, Is beaut; 
then a snare ? It can never be a snare if we regard Got 
as the source of everything infinitely beautiful, etemallj 
wise, and positively good- If we so regard God, then it 
follows as a corollary that everything created by Him can- 
not but be beautiful in different degrees, and that there is 
n/aftfelng Uke eJa5/3.1v!.ve. lagU’ntjjs ot tfviV Tliria \ea&s " 05^0 
ask, But what about the deformities in form and sound 
glaring us in the face ? Deformities also in thought and 

' Talk under the auspices of tho Sanmarga Samaj of the Theo- 
.^sophical Lodge at Bellarr- 


254 
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Bclicia, thil lead icnorftno<',*JArknc** tiui! irrirf ? Wr nrr 
now on thf tntiaf'ljj-sioal planA Iryinj; lo »olvr n prenl con 
Ira^icSlGn. «• of hplil nn«\ ^AtlnocA, thtiic a«i'1 vjco. joy 
aiul Rriff, j;ocsl oti!. t\c. A tonp plitlo»ophif«l <U«* 
quisiiion vouM be forffpn to our fctiljjocl, but let me Rny 
briefij lha? the e‘».cnce in ctrnr bit of crrfttJon on** oncl 
ibe fAine, am! i« divine, Tlie*^ contradiction* or pairti of 
opposite* have onw n Ijeeau^e of our own imj>erfrcl notiona 
of thiop*. IJerauw* are have failed to f/e OsT.Mth* U’lmjil 
all diseiaity w art* none ilie wjiker for all oiir trouble. 
According \oOje ttWd, perfection i« noneotfirr than f.finntnu 
tflwsdfflnj, fbiJl in action, nhiclt ia aln-ny* cbnrtninp. 
tlcnce a perfect act i* a thing of beauty. TJirn how cIwh 
OOP gel a clear vision Into Truth ? In aimple IntJRuage, the 
tnedicine is n blend of iM'Ifleasnes*, aimplenes*. feeling of 
; oqualily, truthfulness, and unwaricil tlcsire with adnman* 

’ tine will and consecration to iraliri? onrself in l>emKa 
otitaide of oneself. 

The act of n^aliutiou lx none other than the process 
, of Identification with the subject. Tliix is the t/immoro 
, l^Uaka nydt/a of the Advailio achool of philosophy. I 
cannot dciwnbc this spiritual state better than in tlic 
words of 8hri Shankara (/?fm(i»iMbiV//ifl<nrnn3n, v. 12) : 

Feeling, when going about, that he is a wave of Iho ocean 
of self; 

While fitting, that ho is a bead itning on the thread of 
univenal conaciouiness; 

^bile perceiving objects of senip, tlmt bo is realising 
himself by perceiving tlio self ; 

, And wlillo sleeping, that he is drowned in Ibo ocean of 

self;— . 

fie who Inwardly coniiant spends his time thus is among 
all men tho real seeker of liberation. 

There cannot bo a perfect identification if the aspirant 
8 unconsecrated and is conscious still of himself ns 
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soparato from tlio object of his aspiration. Howerer imp 
foot language and the fine arts may be in the matter of ' 
picting the higher intuition so as to make it understands 
and aoccptablo to the ignorant, yet they are the only vehic 
we can commandeer into scrrice. So the expression 
either words or lines or patterns of paint or sound is 
best only suggestive and symbolic of the subject express 
The intuitive experience of God and His sweetness 
creation has been, generally, the favourite subject of arth 
in their blissful mood. The expression of this mood 
them through suggestion has all the quality of " revert 
ration in nature That is why nature is ever sweet, ai 
that sweetness has been tbe source of inspiration to tl 
artist. Dhvani, or tbe essence of suggestion of the etem 
sweetness in the mind of both man and nature, has been tl 
bedrock of all art-endeavour. That there is divine center 
in Dhvani (sound) has been condrmed by the Lord himself 

376^ \ Vttara.G\ti, V. a 

It means that the primal sonnd in its unmanifeste< 
state ia the aeat of tho primal light ; in this primal Hgh 
is housed tho subtle mind ; and in this subtle mind repose: 
tho Lord unmanifest. Henco all highest art which sees onl} 
tho essence of things and convoys the same as naturally 
as “leaves come to a tree,” or as tho throat of the bulbul 
swells with song, is bnt simple and truthful. Coleridge 
hints at this when ho sings: 

O the one life within Q9 and abroad. 

Which meets all motion, and becomes Its soul, 

^ A light in soand, a soanddike power in light, 

Rhythm in all thoBgbl, and joyance everywhere. • > 
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And what if all of animated notnre 
Be bat organic harps dircrselj framed, 

That tremble into thonght, o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and rast, one intellectnal breeze. 

At once the Soul of pacb, and God of all. 

So tbo artistic genius is informed not by the usual 
physical senses like sight, smell, touch, taste, etc., but by 
the still higher senses, namely, intuition and imagination, 
which are indnite and unconditioned. It is this higher 
intuition that experiences the Divine and identifies itself 
with it ; 80 the Kavi (poet) secs things imperceptible to even 
the Ravi (sun). The author of Agni Pvr&na (Chap. 859, v. 10) 
while defining Sringara Rasa puts this truth beautifully : 

991 991199 Rli 9(1999 II 

A perfect artist is the onconditiosed Lord in the infinite 
realm of creation which bows down to hie will. 

Even the highest art that seeks to delineate thegualities 
of Brahman is hut conditioned because it is still quality* 
’ ful. It only portrays the delicious qualities of the RUpa- 
> Brahman and the N&da-Brahman. It revels in duality here 
and also in its progressive stages of B&rQpya Samipya, and 
Balokya. In the next spiritual step, Sayujya, the subject 
becomes its own object — the knower, the knowledge and 
the known having been all rolled into one. There is thus 
hero neither the commemorator, nor the commemoration, 
‘ again the commemorated, apprehensible to any sense 
of perception. Thus Hegel observes ; “ God manifests in 
' '*iature and in art in the form of beauty. God expresses 
Himself in two ways : in, the object and in the subject, in 
nature and ,ia spirit. Only the soul, and what pertains to 
I it, is truly , beautiful ; therefore the beauty of nature is only 
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tho reflection of the naturni beauty of the Bpirit...tl 
beautiful 1ms only n spiritual content. But tho spiriti: 
must appear in sensuous form. The sensuous manifesti 
tioa of the spirit is only appearance and this appearact 
is tJjo only reality of the beautiful. Art is such a prodm 
tion of this appearance of the idea, and is the me&os, t( 
gether with religion and philosophy, of bringing to conseioff 
ness and of expressing the deepest problems of hmeamt 
and the highest truths of the spirit." Thus we see trot 
and beaut}’ are one and the same, and the sweet blend of tl 
two is the ultimate Reality according to the Indian conce{ 
tion. Art is therefore a Sadhana, or spiritual exercise, ^hen 
by the created becomes the creator himself. Hence Roger Fr 
is perfectly right when he calls art a blasphemy, in that i 
seeks to delimit the Limitless. But he is not right trhe 
he imputes the element of intention to such an endearooi 

In any honest endeavour for self-realization and unioi 

with God, there is nothing like departmentalizing of knov 
ledge. There is nothing like metaphysics separate froi 
poetry, poetry separate from the visuol arts. These distinc 
tions are man-made, and denote but human limitations 
To the mystic who sees no dififerences and revels over in tif 
unity of things, the various paths of spiritual endeavoui 
lead to one and the same goal. Tho predilection for nnj 
one of these paths is at best only an indication to one’^ 
own capacity to apprehend the Divine. There is nothing 
like the superiority of one path over the other. Thus tt« 
different paths of Vaihlgya, Bhakti, JflSna and Karw** 
prescribed for the redemption of man, ore all one and tt* 
same in their essential perfection. Nor aro they independ^^* 
of one another, for only a synthesis of them all leads to ft® 
Lord. So the quarrels among the protagonists of tb«® 
paths arc idle and acadcmicaL No sincere spiritual aspirstii 
can choose one against the other. Besides, in tho foarioli 
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vfay of spiritual progress, of Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Mokslia, this Byntbesis is similarly essential. 

A healthy life, both physical and mental, embraces an 
artistic existence, because it is regular, simple and bumble. 
There are no patterns of either vice or immorality that are 
artistic ; for art is in everj'senseaperfection. Thedeformity 
or ugliness that you and I may find in creation, consists 
only in the imperfection of the physical and mental being. 
That has been the conception o! art and artistic existence 
in our country, and that is also the reason why the Kavi in 
the broadest sense comprehends every creator of word, form 
and melody, stands for originality in every field of human 
activity, and is seen as emulating the Gods. It is the Kavi 
who has in him the greatest measure of Divinity, and any 
creations by him, of literature, music or the visual arts, are 
' also possessed o! such a divine content. In a word, our 
artistic creations are symbolic of Divinity. To produce 
such creations spicitual preparation is absolutely necessaiy. 
Just as a priest or a lay-devotee worships God through 
material- offerings and flowers, the Kal&-Sadbaka (aspiring 
artist) adores the Divine through his own art-products in 
the light of the injunction laid down: 


-CSI iittii I 

Having become the Divine, worship the Divine. 

Art thus becomes a spiritual Sftdbana, and a spiritual 
experience. This spiritual experience is the foundation of 
our artistic creations. All art is but a reminiscence of the 
soul’s experience with the Divine. Our ancient texts on 
art make no dvsUncUon between the artistic endeavour and 
the metaphysical. The artist in our oriental conception 
U but a reflection of Vishvakanna, tbe creator of the worlds. 
Ho is variously called in terms of the different media he 
employs to convey bis thoughts ; Kavir-ManIshI, the poetic 
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ficor ; Shilpi, in tho visual arts Hko painting, and scolptiu 
the Mnginn, or tho poot-mystio, when he in thofamoaa” 
of William Blake, sees , n world in a grain of sand, a 
heaven in a wild flower,” and holds “infinity in the pa 
of his hand, and Eternity in an hour 

According to tho Parftnas, and also as stated in t 
BrihadGranyaJeopanishad, tho Absolute and the Uncont 
tioned Brahman created the various worlds and peopli 
them for the purpose of enjoying Himself. He split Hiinse 
into two — Purusha and Prakriti — and the union betw« 
the two resulted in the creation of the manifold univers 
God has two aspects: (a) AmQrtha (Absolute) which j 
beyond mind and speech ; and (b) ilflrtha (Soul) which i 
made up of Purusha (ConsoiouBness) and Prakriti (Matter, 
God mauifests in the universe in three states ; (1) Awyalrt 
(Unmanifested), in whom the three gunas, SattTa,Eaj'asM< 
Tamas, being in equilibrium, He becomes known as Shiva 
after the word Shivam which means auspicionsness or per 
feet harmony. He is then compared to the Night of Pralays 
or Nothing, as Destroyer before creation starts again ; {% 
Awyakta-vyakta (transitional or nebulous), in whom th£ 
gunas being in a disturbed state, with Sattva uppermost, 
He is called Maha Vishnu, and compared to tho Twilight 
Period of the beginning of creation; and as Nftrayana, Pri- 
meval Creator, He deputes all further creation to Brahma; (3) 
Yyakta (manifcBtcd), in whom the gunas being in a more 
disturbed condition, with Rajas uppermost, He beconie* 
Brahma, the Creator, and is compared to Day, because thf 
creation is definite. Thus God is tho omhodiraent d 
Shantam (peace), Shivam (auspiciousness), and Sundaraci 
(beauty). Nftrayana means *' moving waters This is the 
“plastic force” which binds all the created according to 
tho •• ineffectual Angel ” (Shelley). 


{To he concluded) 



THE SOUL STANDS BY 

By DORIS CLARKE 

TYCstern poet Emerson sings of Spring as “ faithful 
through a thousand years*'; so with the Soul of 
roan, that also stands faithful through many thousands 
of years. 

K eastern poet Chattopadhyaya sings of the “Soul 
behind the years, in your cage of tears *’ ; these poignant 
^nes lead us to think of man from that point of view— 
Soul behind the years 

Each human being is a Soul, with a physical body and 
finer bodies, too : implements with which to think and 
feel. The Life that moves these bodies of his is the life of 
the Soul, the eternal Life, the divine spark which lights the 
Sanctuary of the heart. 

At death the life withdraws from the physical form ; 
en gradually from tho emotional and mental bodies. A 
Wftr-timo novelist wrote of his reactions when he came 
aerws the lifeless body of his beloved. What was it he had 
loved m her ? It was not her lips alone he had loved, but 
ho smile that hovered o'er them; not her eyes, but tho 
‘ght that had lit them ; not that still form, but the throb 

I” heart. Dr. Besant tolls us the part that death 
iWiiai wites : “ Death is tho greatest of earth’s 

tion ’f . ^ death but only changes in life-condi- 
unbreakable; ‘unborn, 
rna .ancient, constant,’ it perishes not with tho perishing 


TllR Tttrnwtif^ 
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of lfi« thii ffofhp ff. W<* fK vrpll t 

tl)'' *kj- 14 fi^IIin^ vh#*ej n po5 {<• brok^’n, n** fmspR« * 
av.il p-'flabct when tli#* Ikx!/ fsll4 lo pfccoo,"* 

TI)'» Jlfc bn4 Irft (be dr<t(! form. Wbnt brhiri'^ 
tnj-slery of Hfc nnd df.itb ? Why do dwell “ in r cao 

(ertffl ’* ? We dtvrll bere tiiidl tbr Sonl di4<«oIrc?t the b' 

the iKitidq tliRl bind— until tbi^** cnjje'' in trnnafonned h 
\\ Ppliorc of fAdiating blia^ I 

Tbis lorrMfriftl globe is ibe training school for < 
Soul, for not only is nil physical life evolving, the & 
nlso is oxporirncing nnd growing. We know that « 
IndU'idual ia uniqoo rbA has his own characteristic mpot 
to life ; lie Ims bis own outlook, nnd is at his own Icrel 


stage of evolution. 

Many lives are required before the savage can deve^ 
and become the man of culture and have fine apprcciat^‘ 
of artistio nad spiritual lirlog. So back our man comes 
earth from heaven, to explore anew the field of growt 
bringing bis own capooity, bis dirino possibilities. “1 
effort, not even the aznnJIest, is lost, but is followed by i 
full effeot, and every contribution gathered and handed i 
wards is stored in the treasure-house of the causal body f 
future use. Thus evolution, however slow and halting, 


yet ever onwards, and the divine life, ever unfolding in ever 
soul, slowly subdues all things to itself.’' * 


The Soul has to have his implements, his working tooh 
in good order ; and the more polished and refined they t* 
come as he uses and fashions them, the greater the noder 
standing, the greater the response, the awareness or tbf 
reality and beauty which is his inheritance. 

The process of polishing and refining can be thought of 
also as the opening of " the flower of the Soul 

‘Annie Besant, The Ancient Wiadom, "Devachan 
’ Annie Besant, The Ancient TViedom, p. 180. “ Tfae Mental PIan« ”• 
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We know that wind and storms bruise the gentle petals 
and blossoms; likewise our mental and emotional stresses 
and fears may be twisted by hate and warp our growth. 
The scientist tells us that even the matter of the physical 
world, of our physical bodies, is never still, but continually 
vibrating and changing ; so the matter of our subtler 
bodies also has its rate of vibration, which automatic- 
ally responds in coloured wave-lengths ; so that with each 
thought and word and act we can respond artistically, as 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa writes in Is and Is-to-Be, (page 65) : 
" He who knows how to suffer artistically knows also how 
to rejoice artistically.” The very matter of those bodies, 
being beautifully formed, like the petals of a dower, can 
radiate the fragrance of the Soul, and there is only beauty 
in the Soul. 

Tbo ugly is still centred in the ** cage of tears Yet 
still the Soul stands by I 

The years roll by 
In a curve of sweep 
Along the heart’s 
UncbangiDg deep. 

One by one. 

They are come and gone 
Bat the timeless soqI 
Goes on and on. 


The yellow days 
And dark bloe nights 
Ate only glimpses 
Of nnseen heights. 
Many a moon 
And many a son ; 
The years are many. 
The SoqI it One.* 

’ n. Ch»ttei«dlir»ya, XU Dark W 



t«r 




A« |yv? "Tin* 8^nl On#’ *'. 

On*' OrrAl I)jrln<* Rinrc*'. *‘K(»Ter I^S It b« /or;to ‘‘*2 

that lifofhi'rljootl K‘* wrilM Df. nf«cint, "whetfacr^?^^? 

ila rtNfrnf#* or noij nml Alirnyn /et tii think of the c:5t 
riUI part of onr exiatonco, the h/*fp{n^ hnad wo can gi'et: 
oiir brother isonl.” 

’*To (litnk witti the world, to plan with it, to^o^ 

with it, to ilrcrtm with It, to anffer with It— this is to Iir» 

In the hcnrt nnd roind— rcalirlng the One without ft Bccocd/ 

Sonl behind tbo peart .... 

Gome One in the Dine callt pon.* 


Doris Curss 


' C. Jinaraiftdisa. TA« Bound Table. 
• H. Chattopadbj-er*' 



IN THE BEGINNING 


By HUGH SHEARMAN 

'^HERE can be no end to our efforts, at all levels of our 
being, to penetrate the mystery of creation. 

To express intellectually one aspect of that mystery, 
■we may say that ultimate Being or ultimate Reality cannot 
be the “ First Cause 

If we try to think of an ultimate Reality, we cannot 
think of That as limited in any way, and we speak of It 
only in terms which imply a complete absence of limitation. 
We speak of It as infinite or limitless. We speak of It as 
eternal or free of the limitation of time, free of this process 
of becoming and of one thing having to happen after 
another. We speak of It as absolute or as being unlimited 
by relativity to anything else. 

Now in everyday life we know things only by their 
limitations, their frontiers. "We know them because they 
have surfaces, ends and beginnings, existence in time, 
relationships with other things. In fact things exist for 
Us because they are not infinite, eternal and absolute. The 
very word “ ex^istence ” implies that what exists is not 
absolute, for the word implies a being apart from or 
outside of something else. The “ ex ” part of the word 
means in Latin “ out " or “ out of 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that from our 
practical point of view the ultimate Reality or ultimate 
235 
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Being, about which wo speak, can be thought of only 
Non-Being. It docs not “ex-ist 

How then can a unirerso come forth from “ho 
Being ” ? How can existence exist if ultimate Beality 
non-existent ond is indeed Non-Existence ? If the ulthua 
Keality is absolute, then it can have no relationship to 
universe of relativity, not even the relationship of cansatic: 
(For the Absolute is not that to which the relative relate 
It is self-contained. It is not like o surveyor’s marV t 
ranging rod from which we may stretch a measuring to 
of relativity.) 

Perhaps this metaphysical problem stated in tt 
foregoing paragraphs will seem nonsense to many, will see® 
at least unrelated to practical living. Human intellec 
certainly cannot solve it. And yet the effort to enter» 
it were, into the climate of that great mysterj’, into tht 
thought-atraosphero and feeling-atmosphere of it, doeshelj 
iis to know more of our own selves. That mystery of tbJ 
virgin birth of the universe, of all that exists, is the rei 
theme of several of the classics of Theosophicnl literatim 
aud particularly of The Secret Doctrine. Implicitly, though 
not explicitly, it has been the real thomo of much that oar 
members have written about art and emotion and creative- 
ness at any le%'ol. 

Let UB try to employ our imaginations upon a metaphor 
or Birailo or illustration which may help towards a deepened 
understanding of the mystery of creation and of how tbf 
universe was virgin-bom. 

^Ve know that life Is hierarchical, arranging itself in 
rising grades of competence and power. Let us take tha 
case of a great government department. At the bottom 
grade of its hierarchical structnre are many clerks and 
tj-pists. Work is done by their efforts, the effect being 
proportionate to the effort. The typist has to strike a key 
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)u her machine for every letter or figure on the document 
vhich she has to prepare. But it we go a little further up 
'he official hierarchy, we have senior oiEcials who are able 
0 come to certain decisions and order others to carry them 
>ut. In fact, as we go up the official hierarchy, we find 
that the higher officials can effect more and more with less 
and less effort. When we come to the minister or the head 
af the state who stands at the apex of the whole hierarchy, 
find that his mere effortless word is often enough to 
produce an enormous amount of activity end effect. Thus 
we^ have a sort of pyramid ; and, as we go nearer to the top 
of it, effort decreases and effectiveness increases. 

Let us then think of all life as a pyramid like that, 
and the nearer we approach to the apex of the pyramid the 
more does effectiveness increase and effort decrease. Let 
US go in imagination to the very apex of that pyramid. At 
the apex is a point; and at that point, just between the 
pyramid and the empty air above, effort has decreased to 
nil, and effectiveness has become infinite. That point is a 
symbol of how the universe is created. An effortless, infinite 
effectiveness comes into being, virgin-born, and the dark 
space of Kon-Being is in no wise affected or conditioned. 

If, without intellectuallzing too keenly about the 
mechanical aspects of the simile, we can let our thought 
feeling play upon such a symbolizing of the mystery, 
we can perhaps gradually intuit some faint and inexpres- 
of Ijow in the beginning the universe came 
0 and how it continues to bo created, sustained and 
completed through all our days. And, if wo can understand 
diff* we shall receive wordless and subtly 

about the myrsterj’ of creation, not 
.,J ^^0 broad-based, four-square pyramid, but from 

8 en er Gothic spire, from the swelling dome of a 
mosque, from minaret or pagoda. 
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And the great rayatcrj' is not remote and irrelevautc 

us. It is the mystery of ourselves ; and vre can tmly sol” 
the mystery only as tvo ore ourselves creative, for then ^ 
become participants in it. And ■when we create, by thoQ^ 
or word or act, we also mast be, as it were, “ absolote " c 
relation to what is created, giving it forth with a sti- 
detachment, not seeking to retain it in some possessing 
personal relationship to oarselves, able to say in ourfasiicii 
“ Having pervaded this whole universe ■with one fragnjecl 
of Myself, I remain.” 

Hugh Sheab^ 


AN INVOCATION 

One of the znissioas of children is to draw adnlt hamss- 
ity to o higher ierel ... it is o fact. The children drav 
as to a spiritaal lerel ond solve the problems of the material 
Jerel. TjCt me quote some phrases which have helped ns to 
keep in mind all these things wo have mentioned. It is ori 
a prayer, bat a memorandnin, and so for Montessori teacher* 
an invocation, a kind of syllabns. our only syllabus : 

** Help n«. O Lord, to penetrate into the secret ofthecbQ'l 
BO that we may know him. love him and serve him, accordi'cf 
to Tour Laws of Jnstice and following Your Divine Will.” 

3faBu SIo.'iTEssoni, Tht Absorbent I/iW j 



^ A PERSONAL FOURTH DIMENSION 

1= ■ By M. R. mijKEB 

|l 

e» A S V7e go thTOUgt Ufa itt this material world, wearing a 
^ physical body, we are most of ns conscious at some 
time or another of a vague, inner state of being, almost 
like a presence which broods over us. We seem to feel the 
ti! effect of unknown forces, or to bo on the verge of some 
deep revelation which nature holds for ns. 

This sense of “ other^wotldUness " is often more active 
in children than later in life. This, Wordsworth pointed 
out in his “ Ode to Immortality ” : 

^ Heaven liea about ua in our infancy ; 

Shades of the prison^honse begin to close 
About the growing boy. 

As the years go on, bringing with them added responsi- 
bility, it is natural that we should become more immersed 
^ in practical considerations, and although we may seek 
Teffnement through appreciation of art and music, great 
lyi literature, study, or the influenco of organized religion, 
j, We do not thereby attain that spontaneous feeling of delight 
produced in a child by the Sudden sight of a few wild 
flowers. But this sense of “ otherness " of “ faerie " may 
^ como back at odd times in life, with its fine delight, or deep 
ft brooding presence. It is our promise of immortality, our 
undying hope. 

Hence, in a season of calm weather. 

^ Though inland far wa be, 

Out souls have sight ol that immortal sea 
Which bronght ns hither, 
tw 


2T0 T«n turo^oMtt^T ^ 

Wp h<*tp rtn lOftpf rf{tnp«« r!ijcb f'T-'*' 

thp Inifh rf lliJ« pctbfJrr rpstliJ/, yrJ un«f<’n— a 
known »1im?n%ion, aurrotindins^ tin bU tlx* wliile. 

fiomptunr^. In otir rclliflom cprpmnni?'? ^ 

pcioufl of ftfi Innpf Hfp, an «n«'on jviwrr. Even tie 

wornlilp of parflf’p trllie^ 1^ evntrncc of ft recognition ofi- 
iii>-8tfrioti« <!eplh^of lifoftroiind them. Somctimesagncst- 
or ftlhci^tft hftva Ixjon known to aay that in times of tro^' 
they felt nn nnftcciistometl groping nfter God, quite 
wlfttctl to outer ceremonies or beliefs, ft scfttching wtli 
for Bomclliing grcntcr nntl nobler tlmn the life of the otf 
side world, a flight from disillusloDraent and sonrorf * 
the Inner Ood. In momonts of grent trouble, turtuf 
nway from outer (blogs and finding they no 
satisfy our need, wo coroo into consciousness of th: 
inner dimeosion, with its subtle comfort, flowing 
ua always. 

Tins sense of clevatioo comes over us sometimes indw, 
quiet woodlands, or perhaps when wo are gaziog over' 
moorland valley at a rango of misty, pmple mountains, c 
when sailing across a placid silvery-blue sea we coE^ 
suddenly upon the eight of a beautiful island. Ourfeelu^ 
of commonplace reality is shattered and shivered lii* 
breaking glass, as the magic feeling comes over us. 

Modem science is helping os a step on the way t'’ 
belief in the unseen by removing some of our firm faith i® 
the stability of the seen. You know Professor Eddington'® 
two tables I The one is solid, firm, capable of supportiu? 
weight. The other — the acientifio one — is made of rapidlf 
whirling particles, or electrical charges rather, at a co®' 
paratively great distance from one another; far from beini 
solid, the table is a mass of extremely rapid vibrations, se 
fine that to our imperfect senses they give the impressioB 
of stability. 
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Of this inner consciousness, there exists nn outer 
fnDge, in which one becomes conscious of unseen forms 
or forces in nature, to bo fcatthl or rejoiced in. In 
storms, for instance, some people are conscious of o 
dreaded, undcrlj-ing power, octnating the storm. 

There is n typo of occasional clnir\-oyance, which comes 
about wlien the individual has raised his consciousness 
a little. This type is often enjoyed by young children, or 
by people of a poetic or artistic temperameut, and is very 
delightful, requiring no effort to pr^ucc, and leaving a 
Bcnse of upliftment when it lias passed. It has no connec- 
tion with mediuraslnp, but simply comes to pass through 
the purity of vehicles which are temporarily keyed to a 
higher rate of vibration. It has been the immemorial right 
of children to bclicvo in fairies, and tho most delightful 
fairy-stories have been produced around this theme. Shako* 
apeare s fairies in A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” are 
unforgettable little creatures. 


Alone in tho heart of nature, in woods besido sparkling 
streams, or at the edge of tho stormy sea, when our minds 
are detached from tho problems involved in living in this 
wor d, we may bccorao conscious of a joyous underlying 
life, definitely belonging to that particular location. Tho 
I en consciousness, perhaps, in trees or flowers, touches 
us particularly, or at tho edge of tbo waves wo may contact 
a wild, joyous life which fdls us with exhilaration. Many 
peop e who are not in any bcdsc clairvoyant arc conscious 
imes of the “fairy feeling,” a very beautiful feeling, 
Qiaerent from anything the outer life .provides, 
held b ** poet,” Whittier, writes of the belief 

I ^ Red Indian tribes in unseen presences in 

the following words : 


Sweetett of all ebUd-like dreams 
la the simple Inditui lore, 
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Siil] to toe the legend seems 
Of the shapes that Hit before. 

Flitting, passing, seen and gone, 
Never reached nor fonnd at rest, 
Baffling search bat beckoning on 
To the Sanset of the Blest. 


From the clefts of monntain cocks 
Throagh the dark or lowland drs, 
Flash the ejes and flow the locks 
Of the mystic Tonisbers. 


Wistfal, longing, throngh the green 
Twilight of the clostered pines 
In their faces, rarely seen, 

Beanty more than mortal shines. 


That search for the hidden beauty is a call to the 
Kingdom of Heaven within us, waiting to b© revealed 
is the real inspiration of all art, and is a phase of 
search of the human soul for the Divine. 


Fringed with gold tbeir mantles flow 
On the slopes of westering knolls { 

In the wind they whisper low 
Of the aaneet land of soals. 


Doobt who may, 0 friend of mine, 
Thoa and I have seen them too I 
On before, with beck and sign 
Still they glide and we parsue. 


Xbus the touch of the unseen comes in many way* 
Into oor life. Do wo not owe it to our inner selves to b® 
responsive to these gracious whispers, and to hold ourselves 
receptive to a deeper awareness? 


U. R. 


REVIEWS 


27ie GoJpel of Islam, 1948, 
pp. 210 : The Qospel of China, 1949, 
pp- 174 ; by Dancan Greenlees, 
UX (Oxon.). T. P. H., Adyar, price 
Bs. 5 each. 

Tkt Gospel of Islam is the first 
of the World Gospel Series which 
is planned to offer the eeeence of 
each of the world'e great scrip- 
tares in a cheap and handy form. 
The author has a deep and liriog 
sympathy tor each of the great 
religions, realizing the one Dirioe 
Source behind them all. 

The Gospel of Itlam is meant 
only aa as introduction or guide- 
book to the Eoiaa, and conelete of 
passages from all parts of the 
Book, WOTen into ft logical sequence 
>n short eections. each on a cer- 
tain topic. This method of remov- 
ing phrases from their origiDal 
context may be open to the objec- 
tion that it is liable to disturb and 
distort the natural emphasis of 
the Holy Book itself. On the 
other hand it must be remembered 
that the author is not a propa- 
gandist, for or against, and the 
object of his labour, which has so 
obrionsly been a joyous and loving 
task, is to help break down the 
walls of Ignorance and suspicion 
that keep ns apart from one an- 


other. and in this way to m&ke a 
real contribution to world unity. 

Some may find the bewildering 
variety of types a littlo irritating, 
bat for the serious student this is 
a matter which may be tamed to 
nsefol account. At the end of the 
book there is a list of correspond- 
ences with other great religions, 
and not only is this of interest to 
the student of comparative religion, 
but in iteelf it is a grapbio demon- 
stration of the common origin of 
All religions. 

In (ho West, and particnlarly in 
England, there has been a definite 
trend towards tbe inclusion of the 
study of comparative religion in 
the approved syliahua of Beligioua 
Education in tbe state schools. 
To those local authorities bold 
enough and wise enough to realize 
tbe futility of a religious education 
which is merely propaganda for 
one religion, these little books may 
fill an urgent need and in any case 
the wiee teacher, and the wise 
parent too. will see that snch books 
are available to children in tbe 
school or borne library. 

TAe Gospel of China, tbe second 
of the aeries, is planned on the 
same lines, and shows with elo- 
gnent beauty tbe grandeur of tbe 
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Confocian way of Perfection to other words capable ofFn^t^^i 
that undring Poise, which is to a iinetic effect. After that ti*' 
live in the Ctcmal. caiso the discovery that 

W. C. K. kinesis (PK) is noa-physical.vl^ 
is regarded as the siith major 

r/i« ifcne/i 0 / the Mind, by 3. B. It has been seen that then J 
Rhine, Faber, pp, 188, price lOa. 6d. enoogh interrelation between Ki 
For a nnmber of years eiperi- and PK to reduce those 
menta have been carried on in the mens to a single basic vrocis 
field of Extra-sensory Perception underlying both manifestafias 
(ESP> at the Dnhe Dnlversltyin designated by the Greek ieiie 
V. S. A., by Dr. J. B. Rhine and ** psi The Psi fonctlons 
his associates, and in this book found to be in the realm of 
Dr. Rhine adds to his already well- level mental life and the eec& 
known works 00 the ssbject. He tioas most favourable to them t-** 
has described many scientifically similar to those repaired for 1^' 
controlled eiperlments, which have most delicately original and crest 
clearly shown significant resnlts* ire work in the arts. Rot tbeiii 
There are a nomber of ioteresting capaeilies are fondameBtal prop<^' 
illoatratioos in the book. ties of the bnman mind os awheh 

This research has os its object* «Dd bare to be recognized as * 
ive the solving of the problem of part of the iotegml human beini 
man's relation to the pbysicftl This research and the resnb 
world, and the work has proceeded obtaioed from the experimesi* 
steadily forward. The first step open op a vast new field of esplere 
ahowed that mind-to-roind inter- tion, for it has been rorealed tt*‘ 
action occurs witboot » known thero is 0 . capacity for acqniric/ 
physical medinm : the second. that knowledgothat transcendsthesw 
the mind eoalJ enterintoaDaclire aory fonctions. At last scieaf* 
rogoitivo relation with matter u beginning to realize that ti' 
witboot the o*e of any known aen- mind ia a factor in its own rift* 
iory-mechanicaJ means . tbetbird and the persona] world of mss i* 
that this mental capacity >a able not centred completely in 
to transcend space, the foorth that organic fonctlons of tbs materW ) 
n is also able to transcend the brain. This discovery of scJrtf* 
timedisensiendVecogcrtion). Tb* that man ts aomething mors ttaB» 
fifth advance waa the ducorery physical being gtres sopport to ti* 
that there ts a mental energy con- moat basic and general of sIJ t* 
...hie into physical action, in llgfons doctrines, that man h"* 
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spiritnsl nature. This research 
also offers a positiye suggestion 
In fsTour of survival, although the 
question of Immortality has not 
yet been accepted as proved scien* 
tiflcally. The author discusses the 
application of the knowledge being 
revealed by para-psychology in 
human relationships. There is to 
,be recognized the significance of 
the inner life of the human mind 
and the social binding power of 
spiritnal interrelations among men. 
Pmally he asks the nrgent question 
of whether we are willing to give 
tha necessary priority to the human 
problem. In order to save ns from 
the abuses of other great discover- 
Im being made by science. 

Thle book ie a valuable contri- 
bution to the progrese of ecientifio 
knowledge, which is moving slowly 
hot gradually' towards the Theo- 
•ophical concept of man and his 
place in the Universe. 


Tht Arab,, bj PhUip H. Bit 

Mjcmilltp. pp, 200, pri„ ,0^ 

‘‘“‘“'y ot lb. Atpb.i, 
Closely interwoTen with thst 
'-ith that tbi. bo. 
-y «.ll b. .toOM „ . 

Mr. OreenU. 
rrritteil ” 1^°*® 

, ^ *■ treat deal of h 

L“ ™ r" " "“'■““I" 1 

»*nx «I Tb. pamiM „ 


enltoral changes are illustrated by 
eight maps. 

The story falls into three phases. 
Beginning with pre-historio times, 
Professor Hitti traces the origins 
of the Arabs and Hebrews and 
givee an account of Muhammad 
and his mission. The second phase 
covers the spectacnlar rise of the 
Arabic i»wer end the spread of its 
cultnral influence and that of the 
lalamio religion, which by the 
eighth century a.d. extended from 
India to the Bey of Biscay and 
from China to the Nile. At that 
period the Arabs were the link 
between East and West in seienee, 
medicine, literature and art. Feo* 

pies of many races and types coo- 
triboted to this " Arabic enltnre," 
for an Arab " was one who pro- 
fessed Islam and spoke and wrote 
the Arabio tongue, regardless of 
bis racial affiliation ". 

After two or three centuries 
there came the third phase, that 
of decadence and rapid decline. 
The Arabic power was challenged 
by the Christians on the one side 
and the Mongols and Turks on the 
other, until, by the twelfth century, 
little remained of their great 
empire. 

there be a fourth phase 7 
Professor Hitti omits any mention 
of the work of lAwrenee of Arabia, 
bnt the 19U war saw the awaken- 
ing. once more, of the Arabs. 
Today the Arabs and the great 
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*fp «immrtni r«. the rjitfAMphy ct 

!on» fn world AfTiilr^, rtp^ciAny In rjiiliwor’hf of T^daoUcf tteC- , 
tho^A counMJ^d with Iti* Mi(IdI« Utility *nd Jirsya.tb«d»b*i«)»^ 
illaiion of the world. noisHtif 

TfaU rolotaetheald frore of c«r> rbllo'opljpr «.« amanofrrKr* 

tIop <o Ptndenl* of comrftrtCiro Mpoelitlly m Jo Indiji, iod cl«« 
rAtl^on And of Ancient andmotlfm ht< book of phiioiiophy within 
Ardent prayer of relir'^n* 

E.W.P. 

Lift's PhUoiofhtf, pp. Its : /oyowA J/y/fWrm, Partll.cp*® 

jovous ifi/ilMim, Part 11; by with Chapter XV wbicbdealsffisi 

Mlnoeher K. Spencer. Splritoal the Cealn'batien of Tbeeset-r 
nealing Centre, Coimbatore. India. The anther rcTfewa the work ^ 
Tbongh two quMtiona ** Wbooin the TheosopbienJ leader* frss 
I? and Why do I oiiatf” bare the time of Madame Blaratikyl® 
obsessed men tbrougbont the Ago« onr present President. Salles- 
And brought to birth tbo rarioos qnotatloes are giren from 
philosophies of the world, the sophieal works and ^ftfAePee/a/-] 
whole substance of life's philosophy the ilaster qooted at length- h. 

Is to realise Ood. It is God alone brief sketch is glrea of the IItcs cf 
who is worth lirlog for. Happiness sach mystics os Sri BamokrishfiS. 
should not bo the goal of life, bat Sodho Bonder Singh, hfaiiatcs 
perfection of character which Gandhi. St, Francis of Asaissi 
brings eternal bliss through aoion Sri ShankBrAcbArya, George Fox. 
with God, Nor should there be Dr. Besant. Meister Eekhart, 
rigid asceticism but rather a life of St. Theresa, Ignatius Loyal oni 
detachment and sincerity. This John Enysbroeck. C. Jinarfljadasa'* 


theme set forth in the antbor'a 
introdnetion is carried tbronghoot 
the first book. The author treats of 
the Greek systems of philosophy, 
the Greek mysteries, and Neopla- 
tonism. He takes ”a dip" into 
the philosophy of the New and Old 
Testaments, finally considering the 
philosophies of today and the near 
past. He treats of indiTidoality 
and materioUsm, the need for 
optimism, the immanence of God, 


JVofure o/A/psftrismis reviewed. 

Tfarongh a long and thorny way. 
the mystio is seen as a pilgris 
whose country of the soul is GoA 
His spiritual joy transcends sH 
human description. The author 
looks towards a new ciTilixatioo in f 
which the aspiration of each ff*® 
shalJ be to realise God. through 

hhaJcH, Juana, and karma voga. the 

Ancient fabric of Indian spiritusJ- 
A. S. P 
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TIIKOSOPmSTS AT TORK 
AltOOND THE STORED 

Oif tlteording Stftttary 

Tht 0(>i«rdl fftport th# rpport« cofliftia oMfalnf#*' 

t/on« for »ofl: of TSffoM kisii 

7f>e i4th Anniuit f7<rT/ral if/porf The ianimsfyofitAtiitieiii^ 
0 / Ihf ThfOtopMeal SMitlit/arJfito IHaI In 1919 there were <1 
ii DOW pr(ate<J «Ddcofte4 hiiTebeen Seedosi sod 5 ectire 
•cnt to sU OenersI Swrrctsrlee. It A«ncie*. We sre oosWe to 
contnln* the Pireldentlsl Addreee cootsct st present with oar ik3' 
frlven Bt the Conrcotlon held In berslo eome SectioneeoehstEffTT^ 
tlAnnrae In December 1910 nod Dalpsrift. Poland and EoBa*Dl».w 
the Treaenror'e Report. In «d- that we cannot Incinde thea 
dilinn it conUioa detailed repotta nut total membership. We hW* 
of the actlTitlei of the Indirldoal that eoroe day thle contact b» 1 
Sections daring the year ending again bo pouible. For 

80th Soptember 1910. Tbeaanaal reaaooe acme coontrJea whiehsrete 

report of the Adyar Library Is prerioosly fanctioning as Section* 
incladed, and also the miontes of srenowonlyPrealdeatlalAgenciea 
the meetings of the Genera] Cooocil In contrast to this two new Presi 
held daring the Conrention lo dential Agencies hare been formed 
December 1949. during the year, Pakistan arJ 

The reports from the Tarioos Northern Ireland. The total nam- 
Sections make yery interesting her of Lodges is 1,807, and th* 
reading and are a yalaable record membership has increased froo 
of the progress of the Society. All 82.716 to 83,033, a net gain cf 
Section libraries shoald poseess 887. The largest Section is stB! 
a copy, and Lodges wonld also India with 7,062 members, followed 
find this a valuable and Interesting by the United States of Americ*' 
addition to their libraries. This England and France, 
is the one book which snmmarises The fignres and report$ we 
onr work thronghont the world receive show that in a ntimber ri 
and in itself is evidence for the Sections there Is a stabilirisg 
intcmational character of onr process going on and a rerf 
Society. It is stinmiating to read definite increase in activities i» 
of the work done by others, some, taking place in many Section*- 
time. Ma.r n-e.t difflcjlie.. «od AmitrU .od Oetouny .eem iof 
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recoTeriog from the effects of war. 
Brazil and Argentina bare made a 
considerable advance in mcmbcr- 
lip, vhile the Section in Indonesia 
I being re*boUt. 

Copies of the Report are avail- 
hle to individnal Lodges and mem- 
leca on appUcation to the Becotd- 
ng Secretary’s Office, at a cost of 
Rs. 8/. pee copy. 

Southern Africa 

The largest ConTention in the 
history of the Section was held at 
Easter, Pretoria Lodge being tbe 
host. All Lodges were represent' 
ed : over 100 of the COO members 
were present. It was wsll organ* 
ited by the General Secictary. 
Mrs. Eleanor Stalcesby-Lewis, and 
the presence of the International 
Tice.pjeaident.Mr. Sidney A. Cooh, 
and bis wife, Pr. Jocelyn Cook, 
made the occasion a oniqoe one in 
Sontbern Africa, hit. Cook ad* 
dressed members and the poblio, 
drawing a tcry good grade of 
cnltared cititena ai andicnce. 

After CoaTcQtion klr. Cook 
proceeded lo Johannciborg wbef** 
gate a public leclnre at tb« 
Triton Ilotel when fome 400 
People were present. Tbc former 
kUyet ot JohasBeshurg pr«avdtd«t 
this lectorc. thronth which U»« 
metuce d Theoserhy washroagbt 

to the notice ani arrrecUtion of a 
repmenUUre gaiheriBg 


Ur. and Mrs. Cook also Tisited 
liodges in Cape Town and Durban. 

UUa Clara Godd, and Ur. Arnold 
Banks, a visitor from England, 
have also delivered lectures in this 
Bectlon, and their work has been 
much appreciated. 

Indonesia 

Mr. J. A. H. van Leeuwen has 
retnmed to Indonesia and has 
taken over his duties once more 
as Acting General Secretary. Dar- 
ing bis absence bis brother Mr. 
A. J. n. van Leeuwen carried on 
tbo work. 

Cuba 

This Section has published a 
monthly BoIIetin of Tbeosophical 
Teachings, issued by tbe Props* 
ganda Committeo. Tho December 
1949 nomber received at Adyar 
is well produced with an attrac- 
tive cover. It inclndea translated 
articles by various Tbeosophical 
. writers and lecturers. 

Chile 

A very saccessfol meeting with 
s>n attendance o! 163 people and 
an excellent programme was held 
on tVhite Lotus Day in Valparaiso. 
Somo new Lodges arc In pro- 
cess of formatioo In this Section. 

Grrmonp 

Is the April nomber of tbe 
magazine Adyar it is reported that 
the membership eontlnoes to 
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Increase. Sereral Lodges are inning 
their own periodical newsletters, 
Tho Adrar book-depot to Ham* 
burg has been estsbilshed for the 
purpose of better distribotion of 
Tbeosopbicfll books. 

To commemorate the 75tb year 
of the Society this Section will 
hold a Sommer School ia the 
forest at the side of the North- 
east Sea Canal, in the Peoples 
High School in Rendsbnrg. from 
Joly 10th to l£th, 

Ntio Zealand 

The charter of a new Lodge at 
Botema was formally presented 
by Mr. Geoffrey Hodsoo on 17tt 
Febraary, Adyar Day. 

United Slates of Amtriea 
There has receatly been added 
to Olcott the ralaable prirate 
library left by Miss Mary E. Neff. 
This will be kept intact. Among 
the many rolnmes are ori^aJ 
note-books as wcU as rare and 
ont-of-print rolnmes. Miss Keff 
was for many year* closely asso- 
ciated with Theosophical work- 
Two new Lodge#. Ctsttanooga 
and Nashrnie tsTC reeeolly been 
chartered in tbU flection. 

Denmark 

The Anneal Cooreotioo of the 
Danish Section was held in Copco- 
hagee In ^Isy. Herr J. Ih Mdher 
WM rr-€>cted General Seerrtary 
a farther term of c£e«. ft 
* rracifed toceotiniietosapport 


the Section magazine, Tte 
rention inclnded lectnres ifi' 
social meeting* 

Canadian Federation 

Hermes Lodge had the 
recently of a risit fromih®^ 
Kerr, who gare a pnbliclecte*2 

Vsneonrer; and also a tali to 
members, when she showed ssn! 
colonr slides of the HeadonaiW^ 
at Wheaton. 

Mercnry Lodge, Edmonton. ^ 
ports haring mored intoacew*^ 
coDcenient Lodge room. 

A Domber of member* ff^ 
Hermes Lodge attended a CcBTes- 
tioD of the North-west 
held CO April Uth and l6t^ ** 
Bellingham. Wash., D.8A. 
speakers were Miss Kerr and 
Joy Mills, and a apirit of wa?5 
friendliness sod matoal co-opei* 
tion was prevalent tbronghont. 
rAe TAeosopAicnl Soeietp in 
Europe 

A Knropean ConneU meetisf 
will be held at Ambem fre# 
Angnit Bth to 10th for offel*’ 
delegatee and s few inriters 
clodfog Young Iheosopbiits se^ 
•tndeats from Datch DnlreriH’** 
flammer Schools will be held i* 
different conotries ioeladiog 
many, France. Denmark and W*-’** 
The Eoropean Federetlcs ^ 
Yeung Tbeosophlsti will held • 
camp at Hoizen from Aoguii 
toISlb. 


of th^ SocM-ty . AtiTtn, M^duas 
ff the Pr»*«iJ»‘nt : TfH TXfo«>|»W«f, foandthl by 
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Par annum Single copy 
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By C. W. Leadbeater 


THE HIDDEN SIDE OF THINGS 
SlUl Boaid Rt. 9-0 ' 

One of the most popnUr worts of the great clairroyaBl C. 
beater, showing how we areinJQoeaced bj* the Sen, p3anets,BatEralK.-“ 
ings. by ceremonies, pnblic opinion and even by naseeo beings. , ‘ 

An important section deals with oar infinence on children *21^ 
by oar tbonghts and bnbits. The book concludes with a chapter W ‘ 

Way to Seerahip “ which enggests how to learn to see the operatios cl I-* 
forces in onr earroandings. 


THE HIDDEN UFE IN FREEMASONRY 

BouJ 9-0 adiSl-l' 

The apprentice is Ie<t by a trnstworthr gnide through the Ishj^h 
Lodge working. iIfl*oniT »s a splendid science, and a rescrreif c 
which Is being osed for the opiiftiog of the world. The detailed eir 
of tbs cersmoofc* are rrofonndly interestiog snd lUomfeatire. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE SACRAMENTS. ;• 

Cloth Rs. 16-0 ^ 

Occnlt fcrces at work durina the celebration of the noif 
•«d other riteshstJe •erriees. IMu»trated with many fjrt. 

crretncoltfs. di-agrairiJ end a coloorttl plate of the complete ewcharUtK 


THE MONAD 

6-s«d Ra 241 Ooih I* 

“ 2!ecA.) ” roinpri««^ »« the higher con*cfoii*nr»S: 

ti» tn*^Ss th* conscimnoftse. TJiti untahling of these ' 

U i., heJp fitir Wtoir areeturs*. and sboDltt bo 

Stj-lfiinJ et-srl-tctf. 


A.N OirrUNE OF THEOSOPHY 

t$ft t*. IC Chtkf*^^ 

I* feaw tj.oory«/ lh« 

«*t * t-segr-^e* f*9i««/ aai .f». #4 u it,*y aro 

• >it t.a-tS k. U.% a» Vh- Crat »n.1 «reafff,t e/ fpj, pTin&r^^ 

i‘-» fa «, W W.1*. .a M •- wail •« Tta 

fcft «:«£* 9.f e^ff tJ ftA>i fe-BCtt« «<iutrr,j 6| n.Jn.} ^ 

twsfk luf fp »X 1 S^ lr$ jH&rOT* 

THt TfftXKCFH'CAi, HOU'*’'' 

a: vs/ f-j.T 
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THE HIDDEN SIDE OF THINGS , - ^ ^ 
stiff B{said Ri. 9-0 - 

One of the most popnlar ^orks of the groat cliurv^: <■ r ^ 
beater, shoeing how we are infloeneed by the Snn, planet? s 
ings, by ceremonies, pnblic opinion and eren by nnsceo b<’'’ ' 

An important section deals with oar fnQnence on . 

by onr thonghts and habits. The book conclodes wi‘^ V?-‘ 

Way to Seership " which snggests how to loam tosee th:' 
forces in oar snrroandings. • ■ 


THE HIDDEN UFE IN FREEI.I.'-,' 

Board Rt. 9*0 

The apprentice is led by a trustworthy 
Lodge working, hlitsonry i« a splendid science. > 
which is being used for the uplifting of the a erlJ. 
of the ceremonies arc profouodly intorestlDg and i ' ,• 


THE SCIENCE OF THE SJ 

Cloth Rs. 16-0 , 

Oeeuh fortes at work diirine the cil; 
sed other HtsalUtio serHers. Illustrated ^ 'V, 

cerefBcnies, dug rstns and a eeloured plat«' i*' '* ' * ‘ ‘ 


Bs4tA Rs. S*a 
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” Ths 2!?ca.1 " (of^priaes e«>«a)i t’ 
tie ri’yi.lhk'' ronsrimvfni’ss ' 
{» la help onr fellow 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETy 


SocziTT /ora«J,tNeiirYorfc.NoTefflt*f 17.'*^ ' 
A^2 A CK5- It t> sa cbsolstety Diuectiriia body of ' 
fc> fc— 5,~i..,,i j. ' l. ttt sTfrinctl Es^ and therefore radeivonriffi? 

*31- rrTtTTsaeEsi^fiastsaSscT. la tiree declared Objects *«: 

faa « tTBcV gs e£ tie tXsrvmal Brotierbood of Howtij 
!. creed, sex. caste or colour. 


S^-CO^^— To caarisa^ tie stBdy of Ccarparatire Refip'oa, PbP 

— To fcresc^retieitMajIaiBedbirsofNatnreindllepowerJlsw* 


Tfer TfnaastSSnCAT Sootty b cosrposed of students, beloc^g toe?'*'''; 
tie world or to ooae:. w&o are crittd by tbeir arproval of the above objects, by t^* 

retDore reCgjoss artaso=ss=s aad to drew togethrriaen of goodwill wbsfsoeveftbtit*^ 
opiaioiis, and by tbsff desre to sredy relisioca tniti* and to share the resoltssftb'*' 

witi otbm. Tieir boadof cssod b boC tie ycofessioo ofa coisinofl belief, bat 

and asjiiratioo for Tr«i. Tbey fcoSd tiit Troth should be aoujbt by study, byrtf^ 
purity of life, by derorioa to ideals, and they reyard Truth as a priie M le 
not as a doyma CO be imposed by antbority. TbeyconsiderthatbeliefshouMbe^'" 
iodiridual study or tniairi^ «?iit oot i» astecedest, and should rest on 
assertioo. They extend t^eriuce toaO. even to the in tolerant, not as a pririlesc^brt 

but as a duty they perform, and they seek to remove iyuotinee, not to piuiisb It- 

every rellyioo as an expression of the Divine l^'isdom and prefer Its study W Ittcen* 
and its practice to prosclytism. Peace b their watchword, as Truth Js their ll«- 
TlltosOPIfY is the body of truths which forms the basis of 
cannot be claimed as the exdusiva possessioa of any. It offers i phll«*®r^f 
life intelligible, and which detnoestrates chea’ustice and the love which fflids 
If puts death In its rightful place, as a recurring incident In an endless bfei 
******y <0 • fuller and more radiant existrnee. It restores to the wofU * , 
the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as himself and the mind iffJ 
servants, ft illuminates the Scriptures and doctrines of religions by unv»ilii*l 1^^ 
meanings, and thus josfl/ying them at the bar of InleJUgence, as they a««’"'^ 
•» the eyes of intuition. 


Members of the TheosopWcal Society study these truths, and 
deavour to {jvr them F.rrrjr one writing to study, |o he tolerant, H> •I'" « 

*t»k prrsevcrinfly, i« welcomed as a oirnber. and it rests with the ffie*bri 

• «rw* ThtotopbUi. 


rnriDOM or niouaiir 

a^W Sh Hi Ctnnti s/ tW TUfttnahUaf Sttltfi/ srt 

the Theo*.,phJ,al Sorlrly fees spread far and wide r>»»r lh«civill'**f'^- 
*• r» of *11 have become members of it vithoiit siirrendcfWI 

V '*‘’'“** •'*-* «f fb«»r respecftee felths. it Is thnughi desltsbl* 

the l«t th*« it,r» u no d.«trlne, art opinion, by trhrimmever of brW. 

aiT brw^ag Crt say memhrs of the Su*»ety. none whkb any member is not ff»* ' 
•Vjea. Ar5w-r,j u u, ,tr»e Obi«»s m She sole crmd.rlrm of membership 
•1W. f«)« It f>, e,-a»*fUy rbrwowsrde. has any a.ilhorlty w.p.— b<« 

. eytts.-e> M - t»»ry Menfwr ba* or* equal f)«ht blm«» 

U «« rtr-Bijr • he may bn* bsf no rl*hf in firfce ln»‘*‘-^ fl-j 

oi*i -■* fe.v any aov any voter, can be fsi»d<f»d 

^ a , epuiKM he seay bnU. ue bacanwi of memh»r*Ji'p W •*' 

be'ong Og-fHomm ce h*{,«fa ae.tber fcatrnw 
•-•f tka fJaru/al C««s<il aarAeuiy reqncsi srrry 
. aai&Aa delrad **d act ap>^ tfeme funJajnaetsI 

etaec»»* fc-a »wa sjg,M oS btierty of rtsonakf s»-f 
, $/ri oMUiiUraiioe vi hero 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

Ihiomphical Scciily i. rapmM mly/or it, 

Otiaal mta, appearing in "The Supplement". 

is ' seriously 

usua, capped because s member ie elected as President 
sHer year, A etriking illustration ol 
w,.. this is what happened many years ago in the 
‘IS from 1800 Hamogate. England, In the early 

‘iilUh its lf i^r ^ ™ to 

“S the late Mr AllreVn d “ devoted member 

“% towns el™; o™'! Saturday evening to 

'«o « h ™ 's Z Z reot " n" I>““PUetB 
'sttogate Lodge waf estaZh!^ v’""'’^'’“‘‘“ «“> 

sturally elected the President as th^"*^ 

ooiy tor bis deyoILn h, ; , “°'’‘''°'^'' 5 ' “ember 

ijMsophy and general science “ But°it^ “ 
'"'ot on too long and then ™ obvious that 

'P«t 0 l his nature e a- ““"oos hidden 

* the Lodge President 'n ' ^'sired to die 

t the meantime the\<^-o had^i^ “ ^’"'i'iont, but 
tne liodge had been severely handicapped, 


THK TtlEa'XDPHICAI. SOCfETT 


Tfrf •V-r'-V. 

t»‘»l »* Jfi'f'M f If ft #>{ ^r»f> 

»n »>^-r t ’*'« »««♦ • 

f»r *>rr» f»«!»rafir Im If* ‘ 

tlUT-^ Tn l-vMj f (tvK**** ♦'f ' 

rf Mr*'. fuftf rf 

5i/-pHr* — To (^>» ♦tWf ' 

Tni*[* — To l><“ •o*tpl»‘i*<«l !«•< pf S»(r*t »wJ t'- 

Tn» form rr t« **«opowptl o# •fni'B't. ^ 

iKi* •rwU r» to ooo». vti/i tf* Bn/t*«l fif Ih'ftf ICfrrrttt pi 
trr^t* ••»<l torfr«« (r«v(h«f firn r<(fOOi>^« ' 

ofjnloo*, • 0.1 W l''»»t <».-••?» tnttpd^ rrirt'oor* itc) to 

• lih Tf'iP ►■'Oilot onioo h *ot fh# t^^<*'>on ot » WfSJT"' 

•o4 •*t«\fiiiko« f-n TmiiK Th< j foM tS*t Tn»iH fc# *o'»' 
r>iit*»r ot fit». H f!^»o«kw» tn fcffS klraU. *nJ r^ftfd Tr* . 
fiof «« • elrtfTti* If* be trTif«»w\J br Xfc^T •* ' 

irkiitMiial ttodr oe (nlBitiofi. anj pot it* •n*rr^(^t. toil «.' 

•t«<riion Thtf riltn*! iol#r*o<e to att. r*en to the MolertP' 
h«t •» a doty they lyfform. and they tctk to ttmort lr»co*- 
CT^rry rc»<1ott at an etrvr«<^a <>f th« OUine Wtnjotn and (rt* 
aoJ iit twitet io tw<H»1yil««n r«»c« it ihtit vtttKtronL »* ' 

TnrotOfKr it the body ol truth* *hkh /ormt f‘ » 

caeidul («■ tialmtd at ttia vttIutUa poueatton oi asy. {< 
life tnleillilble, and tthWh dtmonttnte* ihedoacice and i' 

It puti ifracb In It* rightful plare. •» a trtoniag litcUff 
mieway to a fuller and more radUot ciintfitr. It r- 
the Spirit, leaching man to know itie Spirit a* bImW .-I'l 

•ervant*. It llIuTnlnite* the Scripture* and doctrine* r 
loeanlngf, and thu* jusiifylog them at the bar of fr* 
is Che eye* of Intuition. ^ ■', 

hfember* of the Thcosophlcal Society »tod* 
deavour to live them. Hvery one willing lo ftudr ’ '' 

work perMveringly, 1* welcomed a* a meisber, ar' ^ ^ . 

a true Theosopbist. " " 

FREEDOM OF Tl’ ’ * 

Hactutlan paneJ hg Ihl Cenerot Cevne/f «/ tie Tit' - *>- ’ '' 

Ai the Theosophical Society faas tpread 
as members of all religions hare become memt 
dogmas, teachings and belief* of (heir respecthi 
the fact that there is no doctrine, no oinaloo, ' 
way binding on any member of the Society, r. 
reject. Approval of it* three Objects is the * 
writer, from H. P. Blavatsky downwards, h- 
Opinions on members. Every member hat me • 
to any school of thought which he may choi 
other. Neither a candidate for any olftce. *;'■ 
or to vote, because of any opinion he may 1 
thought to which he may belong. *' 
penalties. The Members of 
Theosopbical Society to 

Society, and also fears 
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Bneral Secretarj’ is very arduous and is praotically a full- 
me job in the case of the larger Sections, and not infre- 
lently more than eight hours a day have to be devoted 
• the work. To serve as General Secretary is often an act 
. saorifice. In addition, the General Secretary has often 
) make tours, so that unless he has devoted helpers in the 
ociety s work he is tied down to his desk and not able to 
5nie into contact with the principal Lodges. 

In the -Case referred to above, Mr. Martyn was a most 
ble organizer and the strength of the Australian Section 
Jr many years was due to his business ability. But there 
ime a time when an innate Protestant feeling in him 
lade him, in spite of being a devoted Theosophist, a 
wlent opponent of the young Liberal Catholic Church 
ioh was beginning its work in Sydney. This opposition 
ransformed itself into an acute persecution, which I wit- 
eased when I arrived in Sydney in 1922. Naturally, a 
tfge body of members was for all purposes " followers " of 
r. Martyn, and were influenced by all that he thought and 
a>cL Therefore when Mr. Martyn began expressing violence 
gainst Theosophists who were members of the Ijiberal 
catholic Church, his following imitated him, and a serious 
1 nation developed, which meant that a large body of 
e old Sydney Lodge had to form thoraselves into the new 
' avftts^ Lodge. In doing so they had to make a sacrifice 
J an eight-storey building that had been erected as the 
asut of the donations of several genorattons of members 
^ t e Society. This building, known as King’s Hall, bad 
*^'^fl*torium for lectures and many apartments. But 
* eacrifieo was mado and a new building, Adyar Hall, 

erected. 

At the moment in one Section a General Secretary 
^8 been elected for over twenty years, because be is 
utterly devoted and can inspire a large nnmbcr of members. 


The theosophist 

vioIonUr Dnmber of Mga ' 
been r J f Iiis policies and the Sect!'"’ 

even a ^ i.*°i Naturally, when an oppositi^i 

the Wfi^f vt^ proposed in the yearly e!ec'- 

behind 1 re e°eThim! 

whniA ways it would be miracnioasi-'* 

of nna ■ of a Section were united in the sap?" 

hftfl ®®neral Secretary. However, the bL'*- 

happened and such a Section is fortunate, 
and Ra ^ flatter for careful consideration by every 
A tmA they should mate way foranett' 

to ••sten^inr but he also trains 4" 

circumsfJ ^ shoes,” should sickness, death oro^ 
ce suddenly remove him from the wort. 


and subtle relation between aotitij' 

snd altruism. In that priceless manual Light on 

this is pointed out, and thofirs^^*^ 
x«biu.„ for one who means to tread “the Way"' 
to believe Ambition “ It is 8 

thropy, when th sitruistio and full ofphi^' 

uot even 

Perhana »h« ' force of ambition, 

for though he conn^°* j s'ffonl instance of this ia Napo^ . 

land ofEurooe t? country on the 

the United Rf » dream, which was to 

Europe.; “'Europe. Do eoM: “Wr rrr' 

coinage a comm court of appeal, a nw-^ ' 

Mme Uw niQ.. ^ "{1^™ 'roighta and measuros. 


“Da law moat ran if, "" . mP.'U''"- <• 

lb. nation. Inin „ .. ‘^""*•'““1 Europo. I .ball f«« " 

into a «i>Pl«uw..t„ireM.lltb.n.;i=>'' 


' * "“bin »hich tbero 
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are officially approved by the Catholic Herarchy. h'’ 
case of the Lord’a Prayer," sacred to and repeated tjt 

Christians of every denomination— for it ocenrs ' ■' ■ 
the Gospels and is said to have been given by Christ Eii 
self— the words used most bo “ Our Father who ■ 
eaven, and nob “ Our Father which art in heaven 
Of course the Greek word in the Gospels is who, 
Christ spoke Aramaic, not Greek, and what we hate ini' 
ospels is a record of Hie sayings, translated generator 
after into Greek. However, oven in Aramaic, He vocS 
have said “ Our Father who art in heaven Why “rf'’ 
\ ^ the version used by the Chat! 

of England (Episcopalian in the United States). ■ Wheal!’ 
Hiblo was translated into English by the Christian dirit-*' 
appointed by King James I of England, " which ” waso(!« 
used for " who," though somewhat pedantic. In 
Bible of 1620, wo have the gnsint "Thanks be tc 
lehicA hath given us tho victory ". Impossible fer os 1* 
IS He had nine wives, all which he cast off successW'I 
^ published his Eaglif 

New Tctamcnt a certain Bishop Tunstall (the ai'if 
between the Anglican and Itcman churches had not «« 
or Tvnd'’ar'\‘’“‘’'“'»’ '’“™‘ "'“-T oiPy be ceuld coE«' 
nrchibita ? E'-on today tho Cstbolie Chai- 

but also the 

loin “mail.” •>'E"elmd member is present at * 

hood "Onr P be has ropealodfromeb'' 

hlT,', raver an r,r beaveni" will Oed 

' "-i ”°‘‘’'’'‘'j'“Ilbos0who8aid"ie*»‘^ 

it '“lien of the Homan Church it 

•tCrvwl “br:," *• “’'""'1"- ■lieaslng". 

' ”f the Roman Catholics. (K® 
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HolmeaB the Pope down to the most uncultured 
holio priest, know that the tight grip which that Church 
on its faithful is never going to be relaxed. That 
irch is a wonderful organization to hold and retain 
>er. When Copernicus proclaimed his teaching that the 
th goes round the Sun, not the Sun round the Earth, as 
Church had taught, his teaching was formally banned 
the Pope in 1616 though Pope Clement VII (1623-1684) 
Bpted it. The ban was removed only in 1822, and 
n then the teaching of Copernicus could be taught 
Catholic Colleges — 200 years after its discoverj'! Why? 
educated Christians were beginning to accept Copernicus 
1822 (one reason for the burning of Bruno was that he 
ght Copernicus' theory), but Rome did not propose any 
iation from its official doctrines, till Home realized that 
ras foolish to deny it. 

It has been gravely prophesied that when presently the 
Jority of Christians boUevo in Reincarnation, tbo Roman 
arch will turn round and say, “ Of course wo knew it all 
i time ; but we thought it better for you (and for us) that 
a should not know it.” 

The individual whom Professor Marcault well styled 
I'ho Maha Humbug ” has sent mo a communication 
^ signed ” Maha Ghohnn Kut Uumi Lai 

Bi*b*|-* Singh His letter was posted from Switzer- 

land, though insido tbo letter is beaded from 
:w York City, December 2&th, with no further indication 
bis address. Ho still claims to be a Prince, a Tartar, 
oot Hoomi Lai Singh and the Mahft Oboban. This in- 
vidual holds mo responsible for creating evil forces for him 
id for the fact that many have written to him denouncing 
9 claims. He states that because of my actions *■ you are 
I London, pinned to bed through illness. Y’our chakras are 
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disniptod and your vital organs can no longer stand the 
strain of your unvrbolcsoroo mental mechanism"! On 
December Q5th •when be rvroto, I tvbs in Banaras, plunged 
in tlio work of the Thcoaophical Convontion. Wo certainly 
must consider this individual unbalanced, as ho asks me to 
SCO him “ face to face " but gives mo no address. 

This same Individual, still signing himself Maha 
Oholmu Kut Ilomi Lai Singh, Regent of the Aghartha, 
Prince Om Cherenzi Lind, has written to me from Paris a 
long letter dated June 22nd. His notc*papcr bears the 
designation “ The minor vehicle of the Great White Bre- 
thorhood He accuses Professor Marcault and myself of 
vilifying him. The police in Rome escorted him out of 
Italy into Switzerland, where ho and his chief disciple 
(who before interviewed roe in Rome) were in some con* 
oentration camp for a while. But this individual claims he 
was not escorted by the police, but had asked for bis pass- ‘ 
port to travel freely oat of Italy. As I was notified soon 
after by his ohief disciple, a Belgian, Roger Lievens, calling 
himself Rinchen Khai Dub, the disciple finally disowned his 
master, no .longer accepting his claims. At the same time, 
this disciple has now set up for himself under a Tibetan 
name in France at Nice. So it is evident if anyone goes 
on reiterating occult claims, a certain number of people 
will accept him at his " face value 

Two individuals have to be added to the “ Crazy File 
One hails from Sumatra, and makes the usual claims to 
be “ the one and only ” revealer of the purposes of the 
Almighty. The other is a young man in Australia who 
prefixes to his name " Arhat ' • 


0. jinarajadAba 
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“^URnSTOS *■ is ft ^ortl idcnticftl tvith " Onnofre " (oni* 
of tlift tmincfi of Osiri*); it mrnns nlso a diTinc 


rPKf'jico, compfi«;Rioti, or lo\c. All the tnofil iincirn! plnlo- 
nrr provinR that thi* “rpscncp" inoant tbo im- 
Riortnl Bpirit— tlip Fpnrb of llio Infinite ocean t^ifliout 
1‘pftlnninp, ralUxl (io<1, ft fpurk ncparaled from tLr Dimop 
for t'lub liuninn beinf* ftt Mh birth, that it mny o\c p»h8«low 
1 Iiifn during nil his cftrthly life; ftml after the death of the 
body, rithcr tn blend with tlie aoul (**|'erit‘ptit ‘ ) to ninLe 
him imniortftl, or— if the mnn was n lien^t during* all l»ii 
t.le— to break the epirittta! thread unitinj; the animal fctil 
'“the iiuVitidiinl IntcUeetuaVit)— to the iintnortal »pmt, 
l''a\lntr the animal entity at the mercy of rlrimntk eon- 
jts subjective l>einp; after that, aeeeitdinp to it e 
Uw ol *■ |*rr]V'tuutu motiilc** the anal or r,:o of the fotnirr 
*r!»n has unaxoidablj with timetodis^ohe, **»'lre anr.ihibv ' 
Jurt this cur immortal apiiil is and alasxt T.at< calbd 
Clrr^to* or Chrivlofc. Hate we nally to lelirte vith 
lb. MciUer— the Itit'bep orator here— that dunr/* 

U'S'.ul t,*Rt ru eaith and ret In Heater., tl at llrrr vn 
nc CkvI m vhoV xumrrve? Tl.at the Ir.tn.t !e wo-.i 


an.l left a ithoul a rule?, tile I'rarier d f.T’.! r the 
r! anarvltT U ia tie <;ne*tioR rfpr.'f 
b* er !..>< to l^'cflUmht. i:.th«r the»'f e.% e*j<;.re 
Htii.i'j vi» oer.rt in CS.rtvt— thf ft J~c.wi r it I i j 
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di^rtiptcd nnd yonr rital organs can no longer stand tbe 
strain of your unwholcsomo mental mechanism'’! On 
December 25th when he wrote, I was in Banaras, plunged 
in the work of the Thcosophical Conrontion. TTe certainly 
must consider this Indiridual aobalanccd, as he asks me to 
see him " face to face " but gives mo no address. 

This same iodlvidnal, still signing himself Maha 
Chohan Kut Ilurai Lai Singh, Begent of the Agbartha, 
Princo Om Chcronzi Lind, has written to me from Paris a 
long letter dated June 22nd. His note-paper bears the 
designation " Tho minor vehicle of the Great White BKh 
therhood Ho accuses Professor Marcanlt and myself of 
vilifying him. Tho police in Borne escorted him out of 
Italy into Switzerland, where be and his chief disciple 
(who before interviewed roe in Borne) were in some con* 
centration camp for a while. Bat this individual claims he 
was not escorted by the police, but had asked for his pass- 
port to travel freely out of Italy. As I was notified soon 
after by his chief disciple, a Belgian, Boger Lievens, calling 
himself Rincben Khai Dub, the disciple finally disowned bis 
master, no .longer accepting his claims. At the same time, 
this disciple has now set up for himself under a Tibetan 
name in Franco at Nice. So it is evident if anyone goes 
on reiterating occult claims, a certain number of people 
will accept him at his “ face value 

Two individuals have to be added to the *' Crazy File 
One hails from Sumatra, and makes the usual claims to 
be " the one and only ” revealer of the purposes of the 
Almighty. The other is a young man in Australia who 
prefixes to his name “ Arhat 
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“^HRESTOS " is a word identical with “ Onnofre " (one 
' of the names of Osiris); it means also a divine 


essence, compassion, or love. All the most ancient pbilo- 
Gophies aro proving that this “esscnco” meant the im- 
mortal Spirit — the spark of the infinite ocean without 
beginning, called God, a spark separated from the Divine 
for each human being at his birth, that it ma;- overshadow 
I him during all his earthly life; and after the death of tbo 
body, either to blend with the soul (“perisprit ”) to make 
him immortal, or— -if tbo man was a bcost during all his 
life— to break tlio spiritual thread uniting the animal soul 
—tho individual intellectuality- -to tho immortal spirit, 
leaving the animal entity at the mercy of elements con- 
Btituting its subjective being; after that, according to the 
law of “perpetuum mobile” the soul or ego of the former 
man has unavoidably with time to dissolve, '* 6tre annihildo 
Just this, our immortal spirit is and always was called 
Chrestos or Christos. Havo wo really to believe with 
l5r. Muller— the Bishop orator here — that during Christ’s 
(Jesus) stay on earth and not in Heaven, that there was 
00 God in tho whole universe? That the invisible world 


^ Was empty and loft without a ruler, like France during the 
periods of anarchy ? It is the question of pure logic, “ to 
^ or not to be ” of Hamlet. Either the tr?!ofe essence of 
Divinity was concentrated in Christ— then Mailer is right 

S3S 
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Be charitable, do not accuse me of sacrilege. Perhaps 
I am deviating from the churoh and human religion, but 
as far as my weak understanding goes, I am not sinning 
against the Holy Truth Divine. 

I repeat that I use the word “ Buddha ’’ in its abstract 
sense, which means “tho divine or God-principle of Wis- 
dom,” not taking into account either the man Jesus or the 
man Gautama, prince of Kapilawastu. 

About “peisah” in the Bible I will not speak any more. 
These “ peisah " have caused eo much trouble. Perhaps tho 
learned chronologists will not accept at once the teaching, 
but the future discoverers in the learned world will prove 
soon that the Monotheism of the Jews is very slightly older 
than our Christian era. And Jehova was born at the same 
time as the Massoretski bluff, and was firmly established 
^ not earlier than the IV C[entury). It is clear that out of 
• tho four letters JHVH, which can bo found in all manu- 
scripts hejore the Massot manuscript, it was possible for 
the Massor Jews to make Johiva and Jebavba and what* 
not, according to their taste and need. The lettex-s of 
Massoretski man were discovered only in the last century 
before Christianity. 

Of course tho Jews and their forefathers existed even 
before Ezra, tho author of tho Old Testament, but as a 
nation they were unknown to any of tho learned philo- 
Bophors or writers. They may have been Hiksos — king- 
shepherds of tho Fames — or they wore called Phocniccans 
®r Syrians ; but they were called neither Judoyahs nor Jews 
nntil 160 before Chr. and they were never under tho 
t Babylonian yoke. 

In Cochin, quite near to Madras, there Is a colony of 
Jews established there before the Chr. era. They have all 
t cir papers and documents, and the Molso Bible, but this 
Bible is in no respect like the real Bible, but rather like a 
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Stmirit.'^npnn on?'. Thry liaro ftl«o thrir idols nnd erefl 
thrt copper snake of Mol'»c, the Kehosh, which is ^orsbipf«d 

!»>• tiinm- And not one IcAmod ninn knows nnythiegaboat 

this colony; only some of the people belonging to the Sat- 
Bhsl society nro nssocinting thoinocires with some of the 
lialib.ilfsts. Their pnpers nnd charters Imce been given to 
them by Iho Kings of Tmvnncoro 400 years after the death 
of Gautama BmhUm, that is, In 200 n. c. They can prove 
their origin and they prefer to call tliemselves Fenicians. 
Tliey also prove that the spirit of their fathers' faith and 
Slolse is tho purest among them. All arc marrying among 
thomscivea nod never mix with tho ** heathens 


mo- 


ll 


Now let ns talk about tho individual God, "Dien 
personnel on anthroporaorphiquo”. You say, and reproach 
mo for tho fact, that I do not believe that the " Great 
Essence ” can bo “interested” in me. Let us talk it over. 
If we have to say all, let us say it. I shall play plainly. 

Who is teaching us, and has taught, about an anthro- 
pomorphio existence of God — meaning God’s possessieg 
purely human attributes and qualities — about God beiag 
good, just, omniscient and all-forgiving ? T\xb Eeligions 
all times and all countries. From the very beginning of 
the world it has always been full of all kinds of religions— 
fruits of human and purely physiological imagination. 
Everywhere on the hills, as in the valleys, God or the gods 


were praised in all times ; in all times earnest prayers and | . 


entreaties have been sent upwards. Hcligions are spread 
to all comers of the earthly globe. If religion as it is 
told to us by the priests — ^is tho mother of virtue and 
happiness, they should reign everywhere where there is 
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religion, especially the Christian one. But is it so ? Look 
round you ; gaze at the Danube countries and Asia where 
the cross is struggling with the crescent ; the so-called 
Truth with idolatry and ignorance. Is it possible that a 
God of Truth would pay more attention or help more the 
Christians than the Turks? Compare the statistics of 
crimes and sex perversions, of sin and abomination in 
Christian countries with the heathen ones. For 100 crimes 
in Chr. cities j’ou will find not even one among heathen 
nations. 


(To he continued) 


It was never the intention of the Occultists really to con. 
ceal what they have been writing from the earnest determined 
students, but rather to lock np their information lor safety’s 
Bake, in a secure safe box, the key to which is intuition. 


K. H. 


The TniOS0?2ir37 

th-< iieirMfffj an^eral 

t~f <*.'*” I f *. wiiciisFoisijpj^^ / 

ih't fi’L . ^ ***^®^“**^^®^o i^o^anjthin^alicS ^ 

nv,* P^pf&beloDgiagtotheSst-j 

jf \^ . *’ ti£5ia5ofvp3 mtii Sioec/lif I 

it tl* X r^ffra axid charters have teen gfvfufci j 
J ^ jOOjeareafterthe&sfi/ 

e. pi^ a^u BaJJha, thai is, in MJb.c. [Tbejcaapw/ 
t.rrr cri-io Jhej prefcf tocaWtherose/resrenicto / 
j .vr AJia pr^rc tfcit the spirit of their /achers'/aithsrJ / 
iA’*? ijth'jparpstaiaoa^theo. AJl6remaTrpBgaac:n 
iicsA-rires 42d new mix trith the "heathens ". 
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Xow let os talt abool the indiridnaJ God, "Dieffw 
perwaoef oa aathroponorphigee ". Ton say, andxeproacl I 
me /or tie /set, that J do not fcelieve tliat the “Gits^ j 
£sseacw " can be *' interested ” in me. I^et ns taJt it over- r 
If we hare to sarafi, let ns say it- X shaii piay pJainly* 

Who is feachintf ns, and has taught, about an ant^ j 
peaorphic existence of God — meaning God’s poss^^is? 
pareJr hamaa attribotes and qualities— about God beisg • 
poedX jasU omniscifiit andall-foigiving? j 

aJI tines and ail countries. From the re^r beginnirgef I 

the ■mjrJJ it has altrays been /off of all hinds of feJigwp*" 

fruiH cr bv^M, a-a pmd.y jabjaWasiral teapaaWa _ 
Ererrrbare on tie bills, »s in tbe VTdhps, God or tie ^ ^ 
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there were also some communications from Russian 
scientists. It is only by tho closest collaboration of scien- 
tists in all tho countries that there is real progress. 

Comparatively speaking, both India and Japan came 
fairly recently into the domain of modern Science. With 
the discoveries of two Indian scientists, Mcghna Saha 
regarding the temperature of stars, and Raman regard- 
ing tho inner structure of molecules, additional know- 
ledge was at once incorporated into World Science. 
Similarly, it was ft scientist of Japan, Noguchi, who dis- 
covered the bacillus of yellow fever and made an antitoxin, 
and jnst lately a Japanese scientist, Yukawa, who later 
became naturalized as an American citizen, bas contri- 
buted fundamental knowledge in tbe domain of physics. In 
physics, mathematics and medicine international co-opera- 
tion has been most pronounced and bas led the world to 
new fields of discovery. 

But a complete reversion from this trend of human 
evolution was manifested, first in Germany. We all know 
what we owe to the great scientists, philosophers and 
orientalists of Germany for a high degree of knowledge in 
every form. Fifty years ago when I was studying at 
Cambridge in the various departments of Law and Sanskrit 
the most competent authorities were always Germans. 
There was a time when there was hardly a young scientist 
>n physics and chemistry who did not go to Germany. It 
^as well known that many doctors went to Vienna to see 
the latest developments in technique in certain aspects of 
surgery. 

But with Hitlerism all this was changed. He struck 
the note which was briefly termed by one party of Irish 
nationalists as "Bmn Fein” or “we ourselves,” meanirg 
that that party alone was tho only dependable party to 
achieve Irish nationalism. Similarly Germany struck the 



INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 
THE TREND OF HUMAN 
EVOLUTION 

McaifiQc to the IUxecittire Council of the European 
Federation, tneetinrj at Arnhem, Bolland, 

Augttst S-20, 29S0 

Br C. JINAnSJADASA, President 

''T'HE World, from the standpoint of its tme development 
is in n rcry di/BouJt position. I/ittle by little in 
the course of the last two centaries civilization has 
developed tho idea of a certain inter-relation between the 
cultures of tho peoples. “Wo term this *' Internationalism' • 
Internationalism does not in any way conflict with the 
purest form of patriotism, because it is possible for one 
to lovo one’s country and sacriflee for it, yet at the same 
time to have a clear recognition of the interdependence 
of all the nations of the world. 

This interdependence has been most marked in the 
domain of Science. All the scientists of the world make 

one band of investigators who share their knowledge with 

each other. In the premier scientific magazine in English, 
Nature, every week there appear communications concern- 
ing experiments and discoveries from scientists in all 
the countries of the world. Till about three years ago 
298 
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there were also some communications from Russian 
scientists. It is only by the closest collaboration of scien- 
tists in all the countries that there is real progress. 

Comparatively speaking, both India and Japan came 
fairly recently into the domain of modern Science. With 
the discoveries of two Indian scientists, Meghna Saha 
regarding the temperature of stars, and Raman regard- 
ing the inner structure of molecules, additional know- 
ledge was at once incorporated into World Science. 
Similarly, it was a scientist of Japan, Noguchi, who dis- 
covered the bacillus of yellow fever and made an antitoxin, 
and just lately a Japanese soientist, Yukawa, who later 
became naturalized as an American citizen, has contri- 
buted fundamental knowledge in the domain of physics. In 
physics, mathematics and medicine international co-opera- 
tion has been most pronounced and has led the world to 
Ww fields of discovery. 

But a complete reversion from this trend of human 
evolution was manifested, first in Germany. We all know 
'vhat we owe to the great scientists, philosophers and 
orientalists of Germany for a high degree of knowledge in 
every form. Fifty years ago when I was studying at 
Cambridge in the various departments of Law and Sanskrit 
the most competent authorities were always Germans. 
There was a time when thcro was hardly a young scientist 
in physics and chemistry who did not go to Germany. It 
^as well known that many doctors went to Vienna to sec 
the latest developments in technique in certain aspects of 
surgery. 

But with Hitlerism all this was changed. He struck 
the note which was briefly termed by one party of Irish 
nationalists as “Bina Fein” or ** wo ourselves," meanirg 
that that party alone was the only dependable party to 
achieve Irish nationalism. Similarly Germany struck the 
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note *' we ourselves,” and every type of international I 
thought and feeling was barred. Little by little the most \ 
international organization, our Theosophical Society, vas / 
banned, ns Hitlerism did not want the Germans to looi 
outside the limits of Germany, as if the rest of the vorl3 
had any kind of contribution to make. 

This action was imitated later by the Italians, ani 
similarly the Italian idea of “we ourselves" under 
Mussolini banned the Theosophical Movement. The latest 
example is in Russia, and in all the countries of western ^ 
Europe which look to Russia as the leader. Russia darieg 
the last few years has proclaimed a ban on any kindof inter- • 
national co-operation with scientists outside Russia. Husslfl ^ 
has gone so far as to proclaim that all non-Russian Science ^ 
is “capitalistic Science,” and therefore completely errone- ^ 
ous. During recent years under Marshal Stalin, scientists y 
mathematicians and botanists have all been ordered to ^ 
renounce any profession of faith in whatever wos achieved c 

by other countries, and strictly ordered to proclaim that ^ 

what was and is being achieved by Russia in these fields iJ ^ 
the only true knowledge. Hence, no Russian, unless secretly 
ho listens-in to the radio, can get to know what the outside ^ 
world is like. ^ 

All these movements of "we ourselves ” is completely t 

against the trend of hnman evolution, and sooner or laier ^ 

there is bound to bo an upheaval everywhere, ns was the 
case in Germany and in Japan. The spirit of Intcrnati'on- 1 
nlism is the great wave of evolution, and no single nation 
can stand in its way. 

But what is to be done in the matter? I/tboThe<^ / 
Bophical Movement is barred in all the countries behind “the 
iron curtain " there is nothing we can do from onts/de that 
curtain. I see nothing except to rely upon thepovieTcf 
nought. Those of iis, who lire In coantries where thought 
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is free and the individual has not been regimented by the 
order of an oligarchy as to how to behave in all ways of 
thought, feeling and action, must more than ever intensify 
our sense of World Brotherhood- One essential part of this 
intensification is that we as individual Theosophists in 
Lodges and in Sections should be linked together more 
closely than ever before. If there are dissensions in our 
midst (none of them can bo over essential Troths, but only 
in the manner of applying those Truths), our forcefulness 
for the helping of the world is diminished. 

"We Theosophists ate very much like the end of a spear 
made of a hardened metal. The spear may be several 
feet in length, but it is not effective to do its work unless 
there is a spearhead of a hardened and pointed metal. 
Similarly, we may he only a few ten thousands of Theo* 
^ sophists in the world, but if we think rightly and pledge 
ourselves to our ideals, the force of our thoughts fills the 
atmosphere of the mental world, in the same way that at 
the moment the invisible atmosphere is filled by electronic 
■waves from several hundred radio emitting stations. 

The Elder Brothers who founded the Society gave 
clearly as our objective that of making the nucleus of a 
Universal Brotherhood. We must devote ourselves to 
making smaller nuclei in each country, and see that each 
of them is united and concentrated in its action, both of 
the study of the Divino Wisdom and of its application to 
the problems of mankind. 


C. JinarUadXsa 



THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
AND THE WORLD-CRISIS’ 

Br K. P. MUKERJI. D.Piiiu (nEirkus’iJ’ 

'T^IIE worJil IS in a sorry mosif* ; wc lire in ft ccnfiivJ 
confounded world. The products nncl 
modem ciTilization nre boiling; in ft tueltln^ r''^* 
much of these will disappear ns results of conttief* 
wars. ftoJ whtt part of these will remain ns n ri'sldiie 
crucible of time, no one enn prophesy j but this nuii'htfi'* j 
Iv said wilbotit fear of contradiction that, If elvlli/stn'' '* | 
to stirrire. and if humanily is not to hi‘ nff, ll'f 
plr"tnfie prartical jol.es, the world wars, cannot If 
fcitled Jo ts* fppfa’etl. 

We sre •‘ill from the afteriuaths of th’’' 

sr:‘?n war, Wfcst « if .jtjnj; war it li.M bri'ul 11 I 

rf l~- ''iT4C‘l* r.f iiMimed, nTinf;h'th nttitil-*''''! 

I i '?»•'« wy.'ni'n and chjJilfeii ha\o b'*''o *S »'"■ 
r- 4 th<? fi*>i py.pn,'4*s.,« has bc.’U ei.V T-ih/^ 

r.* »•* f'-l |'«"'pV 1 T}n,f In priverfy <0.1 

t'' : ■' i-.j* %he‘-f tf.mr 

f''/'.*!. « J . '-v ..»•» f.f IP# it * ly /.''.I'i “ 1 

: ^ ' f ■ t < i *■» * f ».i t'.4* »-j 1, t? ^ I ..S» Mir i:;r,nf I 

i..? T o*}? Thu U a I 

T-i-/ i 4* a . Is ,r J, «.%t (/<.{'; as t”-' . 

S4» i-t {^l3 i ..''.I# J»-» ! 
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and a crisis, and let me illustrate it with a homely ex- 
ample. In a family, if a member falls ill it is a sad 
thing; if, as a result, that member dies it becomes a 
tragedy no doubt, but still the rest of the family con- 
tinue to live a corporate life. But if, on the other 
hand, the father and the mother of the family become so 
convinced about the justness of each other's opposing points 
of view that they decide to be divoroed, then the family and 
the home break up, then there arises a crisis. Such a 
crisis has arisen for humanity as a whole, as a result of 
the clash of two ideologies, namely, Democracy and 
Communism. The votaries of Democracy think that what- 
ever they have been preaching and doing since the first 
french Revolution is absolutely correct ; the apologists of 
Communism think that whatever has happened in Russia 
^ since the revolution of 1917 is all justifiable and beneficial. 
There is much good in Democracy— who can deny the 
advantage of popular rights and individual liberties ? There 
Is much good in Communism — who can deny the equity of 
economic equality and the raising of the standard of living 
of the common man? Yet democratic liberalism (on the 
basis of laissez-faire) does not satisfy the problems of the 
hungry millions, and on the other side the regimented free- 
dom from want does not counteract the disadvantages of 
want of freedom. In a word, in spite of the merits of the 
two ideologies, each has its defects. The votaries of each 
eniler from the fault of being blind to the defects of their 
own pet system. 

^e political scientists are asked to explain how this 
j lop-eidcdncss made its appearance in tho social outlook. 
So far as I know a misconcieved social philosophy (tho 
social contrast theory) and on equally misconcieved and 
misguided physical science were responsible for this. Ac- 
cording to tho former, primitive men all of a sudden (by a 
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jump, rn it Kerr) mnrlo no o^rrmpnt among ticmselvEaia 
jroiight into being Iho State, ant! private n^tociatiooseiu 
only so f.u aa they are toicrafed by llm State outbority vhkl 
>« supremo, indivisible, universal and legally omflipotent 
Now this is a wrong view of social evolution ; for it ratberfoi 
lowed tho order of fatnily—class-— rornmnnilieswitbpriTstr 
assootaiions; and at a comparatively late stage of social 
evolution tho necessity was felt for an agent of the con- 
tnunify which would maintain harmony among individoab 
and groups, i.e., the State, and ilicrcforo tbc State is tb 
tlircclor of tbo community and not the coo* 
munity itself j its functions are strictly limited by tt« 
terms of its commission. Ali this however is comparstively 

little Imown, and tbo intellectual atmosphere oftbesrcts^c 
educated mao is still surcharged with tbo Hobbcsiaascheoc 
of Booioty. 

Equally misconofeved was physical science till 

oppoaranoo (in tbo beginning of the twentieth century) 
Kutberford, Planck, Heisenberg, Einstein and others. 
to the nineteenth centuiy-, howover, science, based on tfcc 
mcchanomorphic, Newtonian mathematics, tried to erplsi^ 
the universe as a mocbonical contrivance guided by the 
laws of nuts, bolts, screxvs and parallelogram of forces. 
These archaic ideas still linger in the memory- of the aver®?® 
educated man as sciettlijic, though the greatest physicist* 
like Eddington, Jeans and others hare been s^ing that they 
pursued “ matter ” upto the piDtons and electrons and there . 

lost it, and are seeing visions of a mysterious um'ffffseo/ 

mind. But materialism denies the mystery of life-force 
and emphasizes only the economic interests in social 
behaviour. 

This is definitely the wrong approach. Man, in spite 
of his lower urges, is potentialli/ a God and in essence a 
raetaphjsioal being, because every man is longing for the 
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Good, the Shivahood, the Godhead, even though the con- 
ception of what is good diSera from man to man. Even a 
Beasoned materialist has to admit it ; otherwise how can we 
explain his effort to improve society ? Why, for instance, 
did Marx suffer so much privation if he did not believe that 
the existing social order of his time was bad, and further 
that some other order of society was good or better ? Now, 
if this goodness of otir inner being is accepted, we have got 
to show respect to human personality and to create condi- 
tions under which it can thrive and grow. But the growth 
of personality, however, is not inimical to man's sociality. 
Indeed as a member of multifarious associations, discharg- 
ing duties and enjoying rights, does an individual develop 
into a socially integrated personality, a perfect personality 
of the Buddha. None is an absoluto individualist or an 
absolute socialist. The over-dramatisation of individuality 
and of Booiality in life is the most dangerous defect of 
tnodcra social and political movements and ideologies. 

Broadly speaking, these defects centre round the view 
i^hioh emphasizes one and only one of the two inextricable 
aspects of human life, namely, the individual or the insfi- 
^uh'onaf. The world-crisis in a sense centres round a mad 
and blind struggle between the individual and organizational 
aides of life. The creative and corporate aspects of man are, 
as It were, at war with each other, and in the furj* and rage 
of struggle will not see that their interests are not anta- 


gonistic but complimentary. 

The liberal emphasis on personality is as importont 
or man as the socialist doctrine of communality — indeed 
porsonality cannot grow in a social vacuum ; it is a plant 
^hich can grow only in a benevolent social etuos. For the 


proper growth of man, therefore, both freedom and associa- 
^ needed. . Freedom unthout brotherly unity is a 
0 '^os ; ttnity without freedom is slavery. Freedom in unity 
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is the progressive and enlightened way. What is needed is I 
life 18 a synthesis of the principles of wntfy and 1 
Such an understanding alone can teach us the way to avoid 
the world-orisis. 

If this analysis is correct, it will be obvious that tt® 
Theosophical Society is In a specially advantageonspositioo 
to bring about this synthesis, for its aims and objects art 
really based on the recognition of such a synthesis. Thex 
are, as we know, the ideals of Universal Brotherhood (which 
emphasizes the corporate aspect of life) based however oa 
the principle of individual freedom of thought and setioo 
(which emphasizes the creative aspect of life). 

How can we translate this synthetic ideal into the 
field of world-politics ? — that is the important qaestioa 
for us today. Obviously, there are aspects of life 
are suitable for regimentation and regulation, end thew \ 
are aspects of life which thrive and grow under coadi* 
tions of freedom. I submit that those aspects of our W* 
which we call higher, i.c., the sjjiritual, emotional 
artistic aspects, should enjoy maximum freedom fm® 
governmental interference. There may bo collaboratioa 
among artists, poets and philosophers, but no superimp®' 
Bition of any coercive agency. Thus there may bo centre* 
of international religion, art and sympathies built upon • 
voluntary basis. Indeed such institutions of freedom 
essentially necessary for supplying the freshness of lif<5 
the civilization of the future, and in this respect the 
sophical Society and its members at Adyar have indeed 
given a very good lead by opening up such interoationit 
centres of art and philosophy os Kalilkshetra and tb# ) 
School of the Wisdom. In my dreams I see visions 
these eventually expanded into an Internationa! Tbeosopb* 
ical University which will eater to the spiritual, moral and 
aesthetic needs of all homonlty. 
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Then there is the other aspect of life which wo usually 
associate with our mundano wants— food, health, clothing, 
housing, transport, migration, etc. These ore things which 
should come under the immediate control of international 
bodies, which should oTcutually rcsult in a world-govern* 
meat (on which I expect to preaent a boohlct at the next 
Convention). 

It is however not enough that a few of us who have 
the gift of writing and talking should lecture and publish 
books ; it is necessary that each one of us should feel that 
he is an integral part of the universal whole and therefore 
every man is his brother; it is necessary that each one of 
ns should so behave as to make every other man feel that 
he is our brother, and further, each day, each one of us 
should perform at least one act of love end charity which 
will go to further the cause of Universal Brotherhood and 
international harmony. 

If we do so, then wo eball surely usher in a dawn in 
which Humanity will he reborn, united under one silken 
banner of love and co-operation, forgetting hatred and 
Wastage and strife. 

The need of the hour is an enlightened and regenerated 
humanittj. To bring into being this enlightened humanity 
18 the task of the Theosophical Society in the future. May 
Bivine Providence bless us-to fuldl this task. 

* Om, Shantil Sbantil Bh&ntil 
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WITH MOTHER'S HELP 

Br OEOROtA BRAKJIO 

^T^IIIS ifl ftn ngo of new thooghts «od new ideas. AJ' 
tliongh tlio lilens In this orticio may not be new- 
probnbly many of my rcnilera liaro already cntertaicrf 
such thoughts — tills Is writtcD, primarily, to crystallii^ 
such thoughts into a pattern so that a cb.iDnel maybe 
opened for this lino of work and others obtain beaef* 
therefrom. Indeed much knowlcdgo may be added tc 

those ideas as others poo! their wisdom and disclose tbeu' 

various experiences. 

For many years Tbeosophists have contemplated tb 
World Mother and her particularly important work. ^ j 
Idea has been a now approach to Motherhood and what i 
stands behind it for many Christians and others. In bbe 
Catholic faith, also in many of the older religions, the ide* 
of a Virgin Mother has maintained throughout the years a 
high place of saoredness and devotion. Now that the focns 

is again on the World Mother and Her work, many chan* 

nels for new ideas and different means of service for Het 

work will open before us. 

We who are vitally interested in the new sub-race will 
desire to give all the assistance we can to the Egos comi®? 
into reincarnation to help build their bodies in a prop®'^ 
manner. All we can do to enable them to acquire and bet* 
ter control their physical, astral and mental bodies — withi^ t 
the limits of their karma which surroundB them for this }- 
incarnation — will be of tremendous aid. In this way W0 
can contribute to the new sub-race and it will getaniocb 
better start. The training of our minds now for this work 
808 
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is of the utmost importance. Inner forces will radiate the 
enthusiasm we feel. From this inner intelligence we shall 
know more about the building of a better physical body by 
mind-control. This will be evidenced soon — not in the too 
distant future. 

I “A man who doubts his own capacity has already 
( failed.” We can work with Natu^ or she works alone 1 We 
. shall get better results if we co-operate. God’s laws ore 
! carried out by nature-spirits having no will, but who have 
the capacity to carry them out. 

: The expectant mother helps to build the physical body 

of her child by tho food she eats. For many years little 
! thought was given to this subject as to whether or not it 
would help tho coming child. Now a mother-to-be is often 
put on a strict diet and carefully checked by her doctor. 
.If she docs not eat tho proper food, if a certain element 
}' like calcium is omitted, and unless she has a sufOcient 
! supply stored in her own body, her child’s body will be defl- 
1 cient in that regard. A serious shortage of calcium may 
1 Cause tho child to bo crippled in some way. Wo have como 
! to rcalir.c that during the nine-month period a mother must 
cat the proper kind of food. Sho must wear suitable clothing 
I 80 that there will bo no serious injury to her unborn child. 

She becomes increasingly careful of her actions lest sho suffer 
I from Bomo shock or fall which would, in turn, be reflected 
. >n her child. Sho keeps these things in mind at all times 
during this important building period, because she realizes 
that ehe can in a most unique way build a finer, stronger 
8ud sturdier body for her baby. 

1 The soul that is reincarnating has chosen in advance 
what qualities, good or bad, it desires to work with in the 
it is selecting. When the material of these chosen 
qualities is being built into tho lower bodies, within the 
mother-to-be, she will respond to each influence as the 
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vibration is being played upon ber during tbebniMicg 
procees. She will feel impressed with some superior qcal* I 
ities, sense some great force at work. At this time siecis 
be the helper or moderator so far as the karma of the incoa* 
ing Ego and the karma of the parents will permit. We 
not possess the knowledge as to just how much karma aay 
have been paid off in former lives. With theaidoftbe 
mother the results of bad karma may be modified aii3 
neutralized to some degree. 

A mother who has bad more than one child will vezy 
probably recognize the fact that, during the waiting period- 
her feelings, impressions, wants and desires were different 
with each -child. 

All mothers-to-be will feel new desires and oftcnunosnri 
ones taking possession of them. Some may be very forrifs 
to their usual nature. After a short period they may past i 
or stay until the baby is bom. This, of course, depends 
upon the strength of tho quality being built into the body 

at the time or the time needed for the building of it int® 
tho new body. There may bo some special qualities tk» 
soul has worked for in some past incarnation ond is no^ 
trying to work out in sorao of the bmnohes of manifcslstico 
•—such as music, art or dancing. 

She may become fascinated with thodifferent impressiccJ 
and sensations she experiences at the time she is actitriy 
permitting tho quality to be built into the now 
The desires sho may feel when tho building of tho rebiri# 

Is going on are tho.se which that quality needs to h* 
able to express itself in the new physical body. Of coors^ 
if the mother already has such a quality herself she 0!®y ^ 

find her mind atronger and that it is easier to concenJrt-* 
on it than if it were a new tfaonght or idea. 

In the education of a child after birth tho parents wid 
aacTtfiee and plan for the child to the rery extent of tk*i^ 
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means, keeping in mind the line to which the child appears 
particularly adapted. But pre-natal life is the time the 
mother-to-be can really give the child the body it will need 
in order to respond along its chosen line. How great an 
opportunity this is, then, to extend the consciousness and 
: work with the divine powers. 

The mother-to-be can work as a carpenter; when 
: building a house, he would not deliberately build in faulty 
material, but would refuse it and demand better. If for 
some reasons no better material is available, then he would 
use all his skill and knowledge to off-set it in some way. 
She can deliberately lessen, if not reject entirely, the faulty 
, material that is available for the new body. Her demands 
for better material will depend on her own will-power of 
rejection. "Whenever a thought not wanted creeps into her 
mind she can, by a process of wisdom, shut the door on it 
' and refuse to let it linger there. She must be positive and 
refuse to dwell on negative thoughts. In this way she 
^11 overcome negative qualities and build in positive ones. 
All undesirable or objectionable elements should be kept out, 
all desirable and constructive desires should be built in. 

If the mother understands this law she will encourage 
a better building of a quality at this time by surround- 
ing herself with all the better physical attributes of that 
quality. She may use her mind to learn all she can 
regarding this attribute. "When it takes the form of action 
•ehe may accomplish as much as her physical body will 
permit under the circumstances. When it is not possible 
to do physical acts — such as in the case of the engineering 
^ of and building great bridges or other large projects — she 
can think of the action and find suitable illustrations. 

For instance, magazines may be found to show pictures 
of this physical action. This will assist her in visualizing 
herself doing theso particular acts. The suggestion that 
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who h psrflonnlly rl.iiintfsin^ In'rself In the process of doicj 
cso ftots, instead of the eliifd. Explained by the realizs- 
lion that ulie Ix onc-xrith-lhE-ohlia nt this time. Tottisi 
only of tho child nccornplishin;^ such tnsts would be pictur- 
ing the child ns n scpamto entity. She must help to 

the physical brain ns well ns the nervous system that wii! 

easily re8|>ond to this work. 

If tho mother-to-be gets tho dcsiro to paint pictures— 

oven though she rnay know littio of art— she can paint to 

tho utmost extent of her capacity. To study pictures inti* 
art galleries, to road of artists aud their paintings, will pww 
oxtromely helpful. Qualities of a physician, musician er 
dancer ma}* bo easily recognized. But there aremanysouh 
who do not seek to epooializo in any one particular fieii 
but who may live a generally usual and moderate life. 
mother may not find anyone thought predominating j 
very long period of time. Great care must bo taken forthe , 

Egos who aro bringing in new^ideas, because great harm cas 
bo done by tho mother who tries to mould it into asetpaf' 
tern. Therefore, the mothermay find nothing interesting to 
draw her mind into a focus and eho may feel thwarted, fo^ 
a time, as there may be no particular goal in sight. Butii 

she will hold in her thoughts a great hope, eagerness an^ 

enthusiasm with an open mind, the material she is build- 
ing in will not be marred and can be moulded later on bj 
the Ego to the new ideas he is bringing with him. 

The working ont of the lovely higher desires will be- 
come a pleasure. There will be exaltation and rich rewsrdo 
harvested in the future by both mother and child. 

Our real progress in this life is not alone in the de- 

velopment of virtues. An over-developed virtue may become 
a vice. In raising our shortcomings to a higher standard 
wo shall find our real progress. In our problems, in our 
relations with not only our families, but also friends and 
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even strangers, it appears bnt proper that we should get 
greater help from our mother before birth. 

The fight for better material, when undesirable quali- 
ties are being worked into the new body, will not be an 
easy fight. It can be made easier, however, by the under- 
Btanding of what is really taking place. A mother will 
fight, to the very last ounce of her strength, to keep her 
child from doing acts which may harm it after birth. If 
she will fight equally hard before birth, she will have more 
than won the battle. “When an undesirable quality is being 
worked in, for instance, the desire to smoke, although the 
mother may never have acquired the habit, she may have 
the urge to do so at this time. Let her realize this is the time 
she can reject the material and take a very firm stand against 
it, treating it as though it were an unwanted enemy. Just 
as she would not stand by and watch her child develop a 
bad habit, while it is growing up, so now she can assist 
the child to overcome such an inolination months prior to 
birth. If the mother is passing on to the child one of her 
own weaknesses, then the desire will be much stronger and 
the fight to reject it the more difficult. As so many of 
out shortcomings are built on fear, it would be well to try 
to understand what is the real cause of the problem. In- 
stead of trying to kill out the impulse, make a distinct 
sfiort to understand it — then immediately transmute it 
into the opposite, such as, hate to love, fear to courage, 
onger to tranquillity. 

If the undesirable quality is not built in, the child may 
Hot have to struggle to conquer it later in life. Karma is 
Hover interfered with in this way. There are many ways 
permitted to let one adjust his or her karma. One need 
not go through an experience in order to conquer it. If the 
soul is still weak regarding a vice and must have that parti- 
cu ar experience of mooting it directly, it will probably 
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build in tbo mnt<riAt during life- This tre lincerdj I 
bopo will not be done. I 

Tlio motber'fi concern is to repel nil undesirable traiu 
ft'i tliej pnm tlirougb her body. As she gives the strenf-i I 
for ft proper bullfling, nhe caii niso bo tlic source of streegti I 
for tbo defeat of undeairnbte impulses. This will alsoiwp 
her fticrt to her own weaknesses. 

If ft child has inherent quftlities, its parents may ban 
thorn nlao, nnd that is often the reason why it is drawn to 

them, rnthor than to other parentB. They have the spech-' 
mntcriftl in their bodies that the incoming Ego f«l^ 
it needs. 

It is to bo hoped that the mother will not superiop^ 
on her child her individual dcsiro that it follow a profess®* 
it has not of itself chosen. If she does this it may 
as ft dotriinont to her child. It could mean a fruitless*® j 
lost incarnation. Sho must bo very sore the desire comes - 
from the child and not from her own inclinations, impuls®* 
and proolivities. 

It may seem that the father is not included in this 
plan. He is just as important as the mother. His pot®®" 
tialitios are there also, as well os the mother’s and the 
child B. It is admitted that the mother has to keep • 
constant vigilance on three sets of forces at work dnrin^^b* 
important building procesa She should be able to lookt® 
her husband daring this period for help and strength, know 
ing that someone iinderstanda He should always be ready 
to strengthen her with a helpfnl attitude and to give he® * 
needed lift regarding the problems she is struggling 
this will tend to inspire her. The husband, although no^ r 
compelled to imdergo the same strain as the mother, ca® 
take a broader view of the struggle. He may find manf 
^ ways and means to assist her to enlarge her knowledge re* 

• ■ the special quality she is tiying to develop. • He 
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be most helpful, too, in aaaifiting her to repel undesirable 
traits BO they ^vill not be permitted to go into the develop- 
ing baby’s body. 

If a mother finds herself losing her temper she may 
find the pent-up force too muoh for her to conquer. She 
has the germ of three souls seemingly to fight against, for 
there are few of us that have entirely overcome temper. 
Here is the time the husband can be of the greatest service 
by remaining calm as he is not personally feeling the conflict. 
He should use all possible means to soothe tho mother and 
help her to transmute the storm into a peaceful calm, thus 
adding strength of character. 

If a virtue is being developed then conversation along 
that line is his clue, so tho mind dwells on it as much as 
possible. All physical means should be used to strengthen 
the quality of tho moment. Great effort should bo made to 
enlarge their knowledge along the desired lines, bringing it 
Into their lives as much as tho present circumstance will 
permit. 

Knowing that they are building the bodies of their 
child or children, and the World Mother stands behind this 
'fork, they can call on Her and Her helpers for forco and 
strength at any time in their struggles. When their effort 
does not seem great enough, when their strength does not 
appear strong enough to meet the particular problem thej’ 
face, they should seek Her assistance. Pictures of Mother 
and Child will help to focus tho mind on this idea, and one 
nf significant inspiration should always be where tho mothor- 
to-bo may view it. 

I am glad, there seemB to be 

A toy balloon inside of me ; 

It swells and swells np In my breast. 

And yet I do not feel distressed. 

And when I go along the street. 

It almost lifts me olf my feet. (Author 


OUTLINE AND PRINCIPLES 
OF INDIAN ART 

By P. SAMA RAO, B.A., B.B. 


(Concluded from p. 260) 


'‘J^'HERE is nothing that God ever created devoid of 

joy. It is our iiaperfeot eensea that see bleinisliesis 

His creation. The healthy life, as Robert Browning put i* 
beautifully in Pippa Passes, sees only beauty and 
tion in the universe. To put it crisply, there is nothioj j 
wrong with the created unless the created import their < 
egotistical notions of joy and grief into their e-Tpericnccs 
the material plane. If the Divine Scheme is perfect, ll:* 
artist’s creations which are possessed of the element o 
divineness in any mcnaure ought also to be perfect, thougfi 
limited. Thus all artistic patterns, of form or meled.t 
can never fail to delight. 

It is only Yoga or perfect concentration that can co®- 
prebend the Divine. Since all shapes and forms croaR^f^ 
from God, who is the one Fount of Truth, Goodness 


Beauty, their true reproduction by the ortist is not pe^' 




without yogic endeavour. The artist is but a vcblcl‘?fj 
transmit the message of tha Divine to the non-divine, s®' 
a great deal of spiritual preparation is necessary fls 
Purdna as well as the ancient Buddhist 
Tara Sddhana lay down. The artist has to bo profief'u! 
in all the siity-foar limbs of knowledge, and sbeofd 
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contemplate his subject mth a vacuous mind, so that the 
form of the subject he desires to render is clearly limned upon 
his mind. There is thus nothing like volition or intention 
, vnth the artist, only a sincere desire to create his subject. 
The ancient texts on Art, like Shftkranlti-Sara, Kasyapa 
Shilpa'shastras, M&nasSra Agama etc., lay down rather 
stringent injunctions on the artist; and they have gone 
. even to the extent of condemning as sinful (of. Plato) the 
I creation 'of anything that is not suggestive of the Divine 
j and the Eternal, but that simply commemorates the 
1 transitory or the fleeting emotion. They forbid the com* 
; memoration of man and his material activity, such as 
r dining, courting, hunting etc. “Better an ugly deity than 
1 a perfect human being'* are ShQkracharya’s words. This 
' explains the dearth of landscape painting and portraiture 
in our ancient art. 

The Hindu was a philosopher first and an artist next. 
• He regulated his entire life so as to secure spiritual benefits 
fop his soul. He worshipped his household god, whom he 
considered as a representative of the Universal One. That 
he is extremely religious and unsecular. This unshak- 
ehle belief in the Divinity determined his art and outlook 
on life. His ideal life consisted of sacrifices that formed 
I the essence of hie artistic endeavour. His art was dedicat- 
; od to his Ishtadevata who acted as a mediator, as it were, 
etween him and the Universal Spirit. Therefore all 
^ ian art was generally anonymous. Although the artist’s 
0^6 is not available to us for cherishing his memory, 
>3 works survive and prove his devoutness, sacrifice and 
i CD eavour to reach the godhead. The artists who sculptured 
0 Elephants and Ellora caves, the Sanohi Gates and the 
amvathi Railings, the artiste who painted the frescoes 
^ Hagh and Siguriya, must have the very qualities 

0 heir gods for the attainment of perfection in their 
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mnstcrpicccA nobort Broking in an oriental rein w- 
brntos this Annihilation in hia Jihl VogUr. Ethel Masria'* 
novcle, PUgritm nod Brinner#, niso elucidate 

principle of Bscrifiee. Raskin ottribntcg the inlenor^ 

of modern productions to tho Artist's fnithlcss relatiocah-'J 

to God ’ 

Wt* treat Ood with IrroTerence by boniahJng Him fee 
onr thoughts, not by referriag to Hia will on alight occasio^-- 
There is nothing ao small but that we may honoor Go“ I 
asking His guidance of it or insult Him by taking it 
our own hands; and what Is true of the deityis equally^ 
of His rerclation .... The snow, the rapoar, 
stormy wind fulfil Hla word. Are our acts and IhWF 
lighter and wilder than these, .... that we ehonldfm'S**’" 
The psychology of an artist’s mind is correctly 
in BrihadHranyahopanisliad : 

For just ns one who dallies with his belored / 

consclonsness of oator or inner, so the spirit dallying 
Self whose essence is knowledge, has no conscionsness of on 

or inner. 

Shri Shanknra expatiates on this state of oneness ^ 
God with utter consecration unto Him, in Shiva 
Poja, T. 4, (Stmatvam Girij&matib. . . .) : 

Thon art my Atman, my intellect is GirijS ; 

My sense-organs are Tby attendants ; 

This body is Thy temple ; 

Ministering to the enjoyment of the objects of 
the senses is bnt my worship to Thee ; 

My sleep is samSdhi ; , 

All my moring about on foot is the act of pradaksh o*' 

All the words spoken are hymns to Thee ; < 

Whatever works I do are Thy worship, O Sambhn ! 

The Indian artist projects at the start his own 
or characteristics, such as goodness, mercy, beauty, crue 
pity, anger, kindness, love, hate, etc., into the ide^? ^ 
others. Then on these finite concrete steps he se^ks 
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; rise to higher things. He radiates not only his personality, 
I but also his thoughts. When he has attained to an abstrao* 
j tion, it may not be necessary for him to represent his 
j abstract idea unto himself ; bnb it becomes necessary for 
j him to think out how to represent the abstract idea to 
others. Darahanopanishad lays down that the images are 
; meant for the teaching of the ignorant: 

‘ qfirmg SI q^ftsi: I 

«i5RT siRsiwh qfasn: ii 

^ The Yogis see Shiva in the Self, not in the images; 

; the images have been created for the sake of contemplation by 
the ignorant. 

^ In other words, symbols are essential for the propaga- 
f tion of invisible conceptions for the benefit of others. 
Language is such a symbol, music is also such a symbol of 
ao less importance. That we rise from the concrete or the 
^ finite to the abstract or the Infinite is a truth expressed as 
long ago as creation began. lahav&ayopanisTiad says : 

> ^ M il 

The Beal and the Unreal, he who knows them both to* 
Esther crosses Death through the Unreal, and attains Immortal- 
ity through the Beal. 

Qod in the purest and highest abstraction has no 
finalities or attributes. He is how we make Him. He is 
truth Nirguna Sat-Brahman. 

^ These ideas of abstraction are primarily devotional and 
philosophical, and are "remote from the tendencies of 
t ®odem life In the realm of love and spirituality these 
t *l^stractions centre round tho non-physical attachment 
between Radha and Ejiehna which has been so gloriously 
, celebrated by the Indian artist in his pictorial representa- 
of the Nayikfi lore. In the philosophical realm the 
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yogio beatitude is figuratively described as s " Place i: 

a windless flight”; and the yogic detachment is subliice^ 

expressed in the statement, Padmapatramiv&ivXf'-i'-^ 
(like a drop of water on a lotus leaf) ; and these are portnj' 
ed in the statues of the Buddha at Anuradhapura, SsniS— 
Lalitagiri, and other places, and of Dhyani-Shiva at 
phanta. They are monuments in stone of these grand id«ti 
and would illustrate to the westerner the truth of Words' 
worth s deflnition of poetry as “ emotion recollected in trs3 
quillity”. They are expressive of the static eqnilibrinni cl 

science. The dynamio state is best expressed in theioJjj^ 
of Nataraja in the Madras Museum and at Shri Sailac. 
one has excelled the Indian artist who symbolizes destroc' 
tion and creation in the same breath with soobaonilj’ 
vitality and rhythm. 

Now what exactly are the ways and means by 
we could set out ideally these conceptions of lore and lif* 

of growth and decay, of destruction and creation, and t.-| 

progress of the individual self towards the UnircfBal 
to become part and parcel of It ? Our ordinary IsnguJS^ 
is cot universal. But thoro is tho language of Art 
surmounts the bounds of provincialism and maVfS * 
universal thought universally understood. Its pric^ 
letter is symbolism, consisting of gestures, mfldras. •- 
poses. All these have been set down in great detail 
our ancient texts. Without the use of these signs c® 
greatness in Indian art can bo attained ; without 
understanding of those signs no specimen of 
art can bo duly appreciated. For, in Indian ^ 
“the scheme of physical sense-perceptions are re,'*’*^' 
od . It was built oa other solider foundation*. 
procedure of the Indian artist was first "to get *1^'* 
within the mind to discover a psychological standpei--' 
and from there, and to accordance with the subtlrrU^* 
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and conventionB of an inner vision, create a world that is 
unique and stands by itself. The aim was to build from 
within, but not from without ; not even from without 
inwards. . . It is not the physical nature but the psycho- 
logical nature that the Indian artist represents.” 

To the Indian artist the foundations for his artistic 
ideas were above, and they branched out downward like the 
branches of the ancient Fig Tree, which alone is the 
“Bright One, that is Brahman”. The artist’s world “ is 
therefore the basic world, the world of fundamental truths 
and realities behind the universe of apparent phenomena. 
It is this that he contemplates, this upon which his entire 
consciousness is concentrated, and all his art consists in 
^ving a glimpse of it, bodying it forth or expressing it in 
significant forms and symbols.” 

Art is thus both an inhibition and an exhibition: inhi- 
bition in that it is ever humble, non-egoistio, and represses 
every desire to show itself; and exhibition because the 
Divine in it still comes out, naturally, like the melody from 
a bulbul's throat, or the obarm to the lotus. There is no 
volition or desire for effect ; there is, however, the will and 
the determination on the part of the artist to see himself 
duly beautiful amidst his beautiful environs of the universe 
m a process of identification with them. Therein only lie 
^ the motive, the execution and the end of all art. It 
IS perfection of action, Karmasu Kaushalam. As Robert 
Browning has lusciously put it : 

Where dwells enjopneot there is He : 

With still a flying point o( bliss remote, 

A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory still in view. 

Art is therefore a mode of delightful living in tune with 
oneself, one’s environment, and the Divine 1 


P- Sama Rao 


FOHAT 

Dr JOSEPHINE HANSOM 


Thta eoncltiti^a the «encs of three articles on Sorneo! 
the Deeper Teachings of “The Secret Doctrine”' 


I "IIE flrat mentioD of Fohat ia in StAiiza 8, shlokal^^ 
" Then Svnbhavftt sends Fohat to harden the Atony * 
In what foHowa sonio repetition ia necessary and unaww- 
able to got a clear notion of what Fohat is. TheWirf 

Fohat ia a Buddhist term and denotes many things, nwy 

displays of tho One Life presonting itself in ooantless . 

Trying to trace tho nature and function of Fohat taif* 
us from pure abstraotiona, through the regions of 

formation of tho innumerable great or small universes whici 

nro aggregations of forces, to the atomic states of oar 


umverse. 


First, let us consider some of the abstractions. Svab^ 
vat is that Father-Mother (so difficult to comprehend) 
who " spin a Web,” and “ this Web is the Universe span 
out of the Two Substances made in One, which is Svabh3’ 
vat ’ . Born of the relation of the Two is Fohat, whiei 
emerges out of the ‘‘Darkness’* to set Spirit and 
into conscious relationship — thus becoming Their Son, 
cold dame born of the Light of Matter, Mother, and the L 
Fire of Spirit, Father. Fohat is beginningless and endless j 
in its own nature. I 


See one April and June ieanea for the previons articles. 
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Fobat dissociates and acatters the Atoms, the Sons, 
“which expand and contract through their own hearts". 
For the Atoms are those “holes dog in Space”. They 
expand when the “ Breath of Fire is upon them,” which 
means that no limit is set to their interior movement, but 
the “ Breath of the Mother ” sets limits or contracts them 
by the terrific momentum of tho solidity or mass of eternal 
Matter-Mother, Substance, which resists the expansion. 
^ This pressure “hardens the Atoms” by limiting them to 
definite size and shape. And “ each is part of the Web . . . 
and each becomes in turn a World, ■'* for each has in it the 
nature of the “ Self-Exiatent-LoJ^ ” whose Breath Fohat is. 
And here, too, is that Afan Pattern to which we have pre- 
tlously referred, the “ Force of Divine Man, the Sum Total 
After certain cosmic states are established there comes 
the stage when tho “Primordial Seven" (the Dbyftn 
* Chohans) are stationed in their Great Cosmic Duties and 
They embody in Themselves the Atoms to which They, in 
^ tom, give a special movement, and the force of Fohat is 
f now turned in its circumsorlbcd area and becomes the 
^ 'fiery Whirlwind," running “circular errands” within 
itself. (Bee atomic structure, given first in The Ancient 
^ Wisdom, by Dr. Besant, and then in other books.) 

^ “ Fohat is the Steed and Thought is the Rider," or, 

v Fohat is the “One Life,” for he brings about the vast 
f changes that we call unmanifestation and manifestation. 
^ He moves from being tho “Unknown One, the Infinite 
Totality, into being the Manifested One, or the periodical 
Manvantaric Deity He ie tho Universal Mind which is 
!«' the Creative Logos four-natured because triple and yet 
synthesized as One. He ' calls into activity the “ Hosts of 
^ the higher creative Dhy&n Chohans ” and he, the Voice 
within each Spark or Atom, joins them togther in these 
vast aggregations and calls out of the deeps the Lipika to 
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oircumsoribe Iiilrmically the nature of the field of the ceT 
manifestation. Also the power of Fohat comes into actios 
as the Ono Supremo and Eternal Wisdom, and is by “ti* 
action of this Manifested Wisdom, or Mabat — representel 
by these innumerable centres of spiritual energy in th 
Cosmos the Refieotion of the Universal Mind. . ." 

Fohat calls to the innumerable Sparks and Joins thcc 
together, for he is at once the mo'ni/eafed substance, the Onf 
Element, and also composes all the differentiations vhich 

in their combinations make the seven principles of 

and by differentiating it into various centres of energy seb 

in motion the law of Cosmlo Evolution, the seven Plsnf^ 
with all their activities. 

“Fohat, then, is the . . . transcendental binding 
of all cosmic energies, on the unseen as on the manifest^ 
planes, the action of which resembles— on an imoeB# 
scale— that of a living Force created by Will . . •” 
mode of activity Fohat performs the funotion of 
voder". He is Vishnu — Vish, the Pervader, “thoMw^J 
faoturer, because he shapes the atoms from crude rnaterhl 
(i.e., the “ holes " he has already in bis creative aspect dog 
in Space). On the cosmic level Fohat is present in^ 
constructive power that carries out the formation of thiog* 

. . . following the plan in the mind of Nature, or in 
Divine Thought (his own). Ho is tbo messenger of ‘ 
cosmic and human Ideation, the active force in n“'' 
versa! life. 

It is most significant that Fohat is described ns stridiff 
through the seven re^ons of tho Univorso in three step*' , 
thus revealing the esoteric doctrino that the One Fohat is / 
bis three aspects is the triple controlling Power of 
1x^08 as Will, Wisdom and Activity— Shiva, Vi^hoo- 
Brahma— Father-Mother, Son and Holy Ohewt. In Tbe'>- ' 
aophical literature we find the operations of ’these th-*^ 
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■. Aspects explained with great Inoidity, stating plainly what 
^ with difficulty one finds in The Secret Doctrine, though 
one must say that in !FAe Secret Doctrine there is a richness 
^ of suggestion in each statement which all other literature 
' seems to lack. 


? Then comes another stage in the objectivization of 
Pohat, the objeotivized Thought of the Gods, the “Word 
^ made Flesh',’’ for the Three and Seven “ Strides ’’ refer to 
the seven cosmio spheres inhabited by man as well as the 
'■ seven regions of the Earth. For the three strides are the 
^ activities of the three Eogoi, and the seven the planes of 
the great Cosmos, and their repetition or reflection in the 
seven planes of our small Cosmos. “ The three strides 
relate metaphysically to the descent of Spirit into Matter, 
of the Logos falling as a ray into the Spirit, then into the 
^ Soul, and finally into the human physical form of man, in 
which it becomes Lite,” 

This passage is important for it plainly indicates that 
Pohat, the One Life, is the Spirit which becomes, within 
' Sabstance, the Matter or Energy of a Universe, its Logos, 
then this One-yet-threefold Logos falls as a triple ray into 
Ibe Spirit, or rather, forms another phase of activity of 
the One on the way to manifestation. Then, the First 
. Logos of this triple Ray becomes one of the aspects of tho 
World Soul, a process that is repeated when tho First 
• ^ Logos unites with the other two aspects of Himself at the 
' formation of a human Soul. Tho three thus unite in 


if 


^volution and make again a triple Oneness ; and this is the 
stage peculiar to a Man creature. 


It is at this stage that tho “ Life,” or Fohat, becomes 
the hidden KundalinI within tho framework of his physical 
nature. The three arc conjoined as Sushumnft, Ida and 
ingala and are the everlasting ** call ” of the One to Self- 
fealization. It is to be noted here that it was to this work 
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of 8olf.rcftll?ntion tlwt IJ.P.B. oppcalcd to Fifth Beet 
Bnee man. 


Ill tlio coamro fonnntion of Man Principles! 
linmnn man rcpcatn, ”tlio Divine Botil or Bu£ldhi,thoD|i 
a mere breath, in our conception is still sotoethhi? 
inntorinl when comparctl with Divine Spirit (AtinS) of irhtfH 
it is tho carrier or vehtolo". “Fohafi in his capacity d 
DinsE Dora . . . tH ehown . . . trying to bring the pen 
Spirit, tho Ray inseparable in the One Absolnte, into onic! 
with tho Soul, tho two constituting in Man theiioxtl! 
and in Nataro the first link between the ever*nnconditiot£^ 
and tho manifested.” 

It is not easy to realize that off the stages of ils®’ 
festatiou are becomings, not changes, that the One al^P 
IS, but can and does exhibit Itself in many ways— 
say a certain number of ways, the laws of a given Onivei^ i 
—and is never other than Itself whether described as Spto 
and Matter, or as First, Second or Third Logos, or as t 
DhySn Chohans, or the Lipika, or the Gods in their loj 
perial Robes who rule the Elements, the *' Garment c* 

God," or as Man, the truly powerful reflection of all 

IS. He, Fohat, is the Eternal and the ephemeral, the I® 
mortal Changeless and Timeless, and is also brief mortali . 


and the split second of time. 

In oosmio activities Fobat is described as the 
of the Logos,” the hidden ” spirit " of Electmcitt, 
is the Life of the Universe. The Logos, triple in natn®' 

shows Himself as objective matter, subjective thought 
the link between them. “ The whole manifested solar 
tern exists in its Sflksbma (subtle) form in this light 
energj’ of the Logos. . . While the whole Cosmos in 
objective form is the Word of tho Logos. In fact Foh® 
exists in all tho conditions of the solar system, whetbev 
(6- the One, the Three, tho Four or tho Five or tho Seven n 
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all the changes that are rung by the One. “ On the Cosmic 
plane he is behind all such manifestations as light, heat, 
sound, adhesion, etc." “ As on objective and evident Real- 
ity, wo speak of a septenary scale of manifestation, which 
begins at the upper rung with the One Unknowable Causal- 
ity, and ends as Omnipresent Mind and Life, omnipresent 
in every atom of Matter.” 

From this point we can etudy tho movements of Fohat 
in all the energies of Nature, and by studying the pheno- 
menal universe attempt to understand the nature of the 
noumonal. For the energies of Nature are defined by Occult 
Science as " supersonsuous effects in their hidden behaviour 
andasobjootivo phenomena in tho world of sense. . . . They 
all pertain to, and are emanations of, still more supersen- 
suous spiritual qualities, not personated by, but belonging 
to, real and conscious Causes." 

There aro many other most intorestiog statements in 
The Secret Doctrine about tho operations of Fohat in its 
manifold permutations. The few wo have considered oro 
sufficient to help us to perceive tho simplicity of tho nature 
of tho One Life, which yet contains within itself all the 
moltifarious operations in our o'vn and other universes. 
It is indeed all-iraportant to know the One in tho Many. 
How to do this is tho basic instruction in all Occult 
Teaching, 


Josephine Ransom 


"A HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE ” 

By henry C. SAMUELS 
JT was intorestiog to reatl» in The Theosophist 

February 1949, Mr. Jinariljadasa’s views regarding tlis 
Jewish people, in connection with his review of A 
of the Jewish People by Max L. Margoles and Ale3®^^f 
Marx.’ I have also read the reply to this from Mr. Lo'^ 
B. Ball in the issuo of August 1949, and later s furt^®' 
comment from Mr. Jinarftjadfisa in the issue of March 153*^ 
First of all I wish to say that Mr. JinarfijadSsa bs* 
done a great service to the Jewish people in many > 
and especially by his frank statement regarding certai® 
defects in their characteristics which hinder the progress 
of their mission. Mr. Ball’s reply and his explanations 
well presented, but, if I may say so, the spirit in whi^^ 
Mr. Jinaraja'dasa speaks is rather ignored by him. 
stand that ho takes leans very much on the technical sid^ 
of human relations, wbiob is the cause of "never-ending 

arguments. But to my beat view that is not the 
for Karmio adjustment, which is the gist of the subjc'^^ 
beforo us. 

Mr. Ball points to the fact that all groups are 
evasive regarding their own ahortoomings, os the autbo^ 
Margoles and Marx apparently are in their .Hjafory o/f*' \ 
Jewish People. That contention ia true, but as Tbe®" ( 
sophists wo may well point sharply to oven one outatnndin? j 


* Th« JewUh PabUcatioo Society, rhlladeiphla. Pa., U.SJt. 
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fault which stands in the way of advancement, regard- 
less of the many merits a group or individual may possess. 

' Indeed, the Jewish people have fine and outstanding 
merits, but there are strong hindrances that must be over- 
come before such merits can fit into the needs of the Divine 


‘ Plan, at least as I humbly see it. But it may be said, as 
Mr. Ball indicates, “ Why point to the Jewish people in 
’ particular? Look what others have done, and are still 
^ doing.” But the situation of the Jewish people often comes 
^ to the forefront, for they have a responsibility which follows 
f them, because it was ignored by a ma}ority of Jews in past 
^ sges and is still far from being fulfilled. 

I think that the laxity in the mission of Israel com- 


■r' 

s» 

i 

s' 

i 

i 

i’ 

i- 


inenccd in the Temple of King Solomon, when its rites and 
worship hcoamo polluted with animal blood sacrifices of 
primitive religion, which could not possibly fit in with tho 
mission of Israel. All tho voiocs against that practice 
seemed to bo of no avail. Tho prophets have variously 
stated that thoso things do not belong to Israel.’ Those and 
other misdoings reached their peak, obviously so, with tho 
stoning in Judea of tho great World Teacher or His direct 
disciple, Rabbi Yeshuab, who is called Jesus. Other groups 
have done similar things, of course, but it seems certain 
that there was an unusual trust and significanoe in tho 
mission of Israel, and the Karma of transgression or laxity 
18 therefore very hoavj’. Wo know that in time and with 
fight effort all Karma is balanced as helpfully as possible, 
ot such effort has not been forthcoming to an appreciable 


{« Of course Karma must surely deal differently with 
the Ilobrow faith as a whole, for many of the 
'! ^ rews of old who are also now in tho Hebrew faith were 

cititens of Israel and Judea, and doubtless many 
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Ilobrowfl in tho prosont'day were not HebreTrs infhepait- 
Suoh ia ttlso the Karmto sitnntioD with those individos^s 
in Jtidcn wlio took tbo right stand in those times 
stress. Thoroforo we may find many Hebrews, thonssi^ 

of them, who readily “ melt ip " so to speak with 

religious groups, while other Hebrews who rightlj 

Jewish cannot do that, for obvionsly there is much 

of Karma in their way. 

But wo also know that people with tme spirito^ 
intent usually find a way to do what is right. Thn^rk' 
example, in olden times, people of different faiths 
nations readily joined into the Essene community in 
which was the community where Jesus was brought tJ? 
and the Essenes who were Hebrews had no difficulty!® 
embrace them into their life and mysteries. 
writings regarding the Essenes indicate that they ^ 
not very practical in their methods. We note, for exaopi^ 
that they had not provided the necessary protection lof 
Jesus from political suspicion and popular prejudi*^ 
There are also indications that individual Essenes rallJf| 
to the mission of Jesus, but not as n community- 
however that may be, wo know that in our own dsf 

there ore many thousands of Hebrews in various chu^chf^ 

who are united wdth them, cither as regular comniunfcin5|^ 
or in some other forms, end they are greatly 
there. "Why is that so ? It is because most of those pccp^ 
know of the Master in the past, and their lore for 
continues through the ages, and so they lino up with t 
best expression of His teaching that they can find. . 

of those people doubtless formed the Hebrew throng * 7 
Judea, who, os the Scripture informs us, followed the I 
ter, and they have honoured Him in the highest. j 

But most Jewish people as such have so far not j 

• .*Btcp — to take the Master and His message Into the-® 
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liniitatioDs of tho Great One was peculiarly Jewish ff 

Hebraic, while tho limitations of our co-religionists wf-t 
and are peculiarly theirs. Bnt as Theosophists it iso- 
groat privilege to bo closer to the truth of His being, ofE^ 
work — to know something of its great importance in hncis 
evolution, of His relationship to humanity, and of Hi 
periodical coming to the world. The question is what a.*? 
we doing about it, as Hebrew Theosophists ? 

If we go about hushing onr voices, “shu-shn-sbo-shl 
because we may be called “ converts " etc., then when 

how are we going to do something through Theosophy h? 

the faith of our birth? After all, they do not know thf 
things that we know as Theosophists, and if we say notl^ 
about it, then it will simply go on that way, at least for* 

much longer period than it should, and the Karma of ths- 

“ shu-shu " business is largely ours, though of course ^ 
body has access to Theosophical hterature, which i* 
greatest in the world, and to leam more of the 
Wisdom, and every one who believes in Brotherhood cas 
come in direct contact with the Theosophical Society, 

The fact is that there are now comparatively 1*^ 
Catholic and Protestant bodies who freely afBrm the truth 
of reincarnation etc., and in like manner they speak c^ 
Christianity true and beautiful, as best as they know of it- 
and they refer to Christ and Jesus as two different Individ* 
uals. Yet onlj’ some thirty years ago it would have 
most daring to say in almost any church that Jesus is 
the only Son of God ; that He is not God nimsclf. *' 
least in the sense that they taught and still teach \ 

some extent. It is different in many churches now. /, 

when we enter a synagogue or even a reformed temple. ^ 1 , 
may see and hear much that is helpful and beautiful, htt I ^ 
Uauty and life of Emana-El, of Christ and Christhoed | j 
, » eiled in a thousand ways, so to speak, and on the whol*^ ’ 
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^ it is the same now as it has been through the ages. In 
- Heaven’s name, let na do aomething about it, 

-/ It is obvious that our synagogues and temples mean 
little to the new generation, exoeptii^ that to please the old 
folks and for mere convention they attend services, on the 
j holy days especially. I have noticed that in the synagogue 
when the “ Kohanim ” ’ ascend to the Ark to reoite the 
. Aaronic blessing, and when they adjust their “talesim 
^ Over their heads for that purpose, the young people look 
confused, as if to say “What is it all about and why ? ” 

I have nothing to say about that form of blessing, 
whether it should be continued or changed, but it is an 
^ example oi the situation. It is often difficult to maintain 
order in an orthodox synagogue, simply because the service 
is steeped in tradition, in which modem folk have no direct 
interest in relation to their inner vision and aspirations, 
1.' in relation to the newer requirements in the Hebraic 
j endeavour. If we Hebrew Theosophiste cannot bring about 
^ an impetus for some adjustment in the right direction in 
, that connection, then who will ? 

j,j; I have published a little booklet entitled Otir Bebrew 
, •Poilh, which is meant especially for Theosophiets and all 
^ Christian people, which certainly includes Hebrews. Help 
irnd cooperation is needed so very much. Wake up, Hebrew 
f, Theosophists ! Let me hear from you. 

'' Henry 0, Samuels 


. Meaning ’ priests “ who »re Leritio Hebrews (not really Jews). 
'i them renssined in Jndea after the dispersion of the Hing- 

I to serve in tho priesthood. Levitio Hebrews are of the 

A»^ Moses *nd Aaroii. “KohaniTn” claiia* Uncage to 

■ *if^ .. who assist the Kohanim claim lineage to Moses. 

't fon» talith** is the praying shawl, containing foor fringes in its 

tia'^ing esoteric meaning, ^e tolitbs used by orthodox 
'' folk ■ nsually large enongh to cover the whole body. Modern 
y ad young people generally ose smaller shawls of varying size. 
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Bv D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


A® 


S au nttributo of tlio spiritual Self in man, 
to take the will for gninted. As a fonnflatio° 
substratum, the will is out of sight, so to speak, bat ^ 
like, it holds up the pillars of our personal * 

perhaps it would be more true to say that the w 
representative of will in the illusory and chaotic ^ 
of the personal life is allowed something of a free re^ 
a considerable amount of lattitude and licence. ^ 
personal life the will is reflected in our desuea 
desires are attracted and aroused by things outsi e 

selves, things which we invariably try to grasp for 

But the real will in man is — to quote from A S « y ^ 
Consciousfiess — “one in kind with that which sends 
supports and calls in the worlds". That is Gometbn^?^^ 
do not always remember even when we come to 
intuitively, that that happens to be true. In the ’ 

tlie 'TW' 


in the world of the spiritual, substantive man, - . 

- , forth 


is always one in kind with that which sends 1 


calls in the worlds. But in man that is four or 


removes away from his real Self, in man derivative, m - 
the effect or the shadow, that will is seen inverted, refl^ 


SBoeninvertcu, ^ 

and made the sport and plaything of all sorts of desir® ^ ^ 
things. God has filled the world with desirable 
order to arouse man's desire for them, and to go after 
and fight for them. That is a very necessary stage. 

> 
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What W6 call the “ will to live '' is a reflection of the 
vrfll of the ever-continuing, ever-existing Self. The will- 
to-live is fundamental where our personal lives are concern- 
ed, and, like the will of the spiritual Self in us, we have to 
^ take it also for granted. The will-to-live is instinctive. 
Thomas Hardy described it as “ an irresistible, universal, 
automatic tendency, which pervades all life, from the 
meanest to the highest In all sentient creatures, includ- 
,t mg human beings, the will-to-live translates itself, as 
^ r. Besant once pointed out, as the desire for happiness. 
Y' _ The nature of the Self is bliss. Throw that nature down 
into matter, and what will be the expression of the bliss- 
®^fcure? Desire for happiness, the seeking after desirable 
0 jects, which it imagines will give it the happiness which 
^ 8 of its own essential nature, and which it is continually 
I ^seeking to realize amid the obstacles of the world. Its 
9 being bliss, it seeks for happiness, and that desire 

^ OP happiness is to be transmuted into will. . . . Has it 
struck you how surely you are justifying that analysis 
j 0 your own nature by the way you accept happiness as 
i' and resent misery, and ask what you have done 

y deserve it ? You do not ask the same about happiness, 
j' natural result of your own nature. The thing 

^ explained is not happiness but pain, the 

p' that are against the nature of the Self, that is bliss. 

^ looking into this, we see how desire and 

( . . both the determination to be happy. But the one 
^ cl by outer objects, the other is self- 

initiated and ruled from within. Desire is evoked 
^ . irccted from outside ; and when the same aspect rules 
^ 6at^ '^thin, it is will. There is no difference in their 
Hence desiro on the Path of Forthgoing becomes 
the Path of Return.”* 

■4n I«tr<xJu<fton fo Tbyo, pp. 118-119. 
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The will*to-Iive seems also to translate itself Ho 
instinot of self-preservation in moments of dangeft 
some rather surprising things are done under its influ^^ct 
That instinctive action we share with the animals. 

Taking a wider view we find that the great 
looked up in everything, in every being. It is imprisctol 
in and is mastered by matter. That which is Unirers^ 
Will becomes subject to limitation, subject to a law tfca‘« 
imposed upon it from outside. The great Will ism^- 
movement of the planets. These arc governed by law* 
great Will is apparently at rest within the mineral B-- 
the mineral dreams of something beyond itself. 

Will "works onwards undoviatingly along the 
evolution, and compels all to travel along that path, 
still leaves to each to choose his own method of 
and the fashion of his unconscious working 
prisonment of the great Will in everything is often ca- ^ 
the universal sacrifice, the “dying in very truth that''’ 
might live 

From this point of view, it does not seem to 
very much what particular theory of evolution wo 
One view will emphasize the enormous part played by I 
nal influences, by natural selection, by the selective*-’ 
modifying influences of environment, and another will 
the so-callctl creative or emergent aspect, the urge toeb*'-* 
from within. Both aspects are true on a long-run 
Both ore e?*?ential to a complete view of the 
p.’TXes-es. In the siib-buman kingdoms the j 

external impacts, pressures, that are often vlolrot 
explosive, are orera’helmingly important. There * 

or CO urge cr pf(»vure from within in the lower 
Frra if we agree with Pr. Bf-aant's atateraent ll-^t ^ 

cf tcs.njtf.iocuafw* to external ttimnji ia thu __ 

iin^rloni are grta.>r than many fjnite renliie." the fi-’’' *' 
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remains that in those kingdome it is the impact from with- 
out that always brings about the response. 

I seem to feel that there is muoh in the occult theories 
concerning group-souls and permanent atoms that may be 
regarded as an attempt to meet the scientist on his own 
ground. Life or consciousness in the mineral has to evolve, 
or in other words, has to learn, as a result of infinitely 
varied impacts from outside, to refer those impacts to a 
world outside itself. It has to learn to realize as its own 
the changes which it very slowly undergoes in consequence 
of those external impacts. The great Will provides an 
Ignite variety of impacts on tho outside, and at the same 
tune, in the Monadic life and consciousness of the mineral, 
lb has an infinite potential capacity to respond from within. 

The apparent purpose of the activity from without and 
from within is to bring about an ever-growing response, and 
M a result of repeated response to learn to refer those 
outer impacts to an outer world. 

In the lower kingdoms of nature, the evolution of each 
as Dr. Besant suggests, “depends chiefly on the 
0 crisbiug life of the Logos, and partly on the co-operating 
^idance of the Shining Ones, and partly on its own 
md pressure against the limits of its enclosing form 
r. Besant further remarks : “ I have compared the evolu- 
lon through the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
0 an nntc-natal period, and tho resemblance is exact. As 
6 child is nourished by tho life-streams of the mother, so 
008 the protective envelope of tho Group Soul noorish the 
ues within it, receiving and distributing the experience 
gathered. . . 

It is on the physical plane that consciousness must 
evolve into Bolf-consciousness, must become aware of 
u external world that makes impacts upon it, and it must 
wn to refer those impacts to an external world. ... By 
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prolonged experiences it will learn to identify itselfwtS 
tbo feeling of pleasure and pain that follows theifflpi*^^ 
and to regard ns not itself that which tonebes its e-ttena! 
surface. It will thus make its first rongb distinction d 

Not-I*nnd‘I’ . . , This fundamental distinction betree: 

subject and object will ever remain.” 

“The hammering from outside . . . causes the dif^f 
ence of ‘ without ’ and ‘ within ’ to arise in conscionsnesi 
That, obviously, is a great step forward in the eroln 

tion of the mineral. We can see, looking backward, tW 

the whole purpose seemed to be to bring about tbnt 
change in consciousness. This fundamental distinction 
between subject and object remains for ever, this aduerf' 
menfc, if we may so call it, is the basis of all fd®* 
development in the realm of consciousness. It marts * 
stage that is as important and significant as that of hi 
vidualization, when consciousness becomes self-conscio^ 
ness and evolution passes onward from the animal intot s 

human kingdom. It is as important, too, as the stage 

is called the First Initiation, when evolution, in represeot^ 
tives of the human kingdom, enters on the path tl'* 
leads out of the human into the superhuman kingdom- 
If we can talk of purpose in evolution, it is clear 
we must have a spiritual as well as a physical procesf 

mind. In fact, it seems clear that physical evolution ie* 

means to an end, and not an end in itself. Thisie^nJ^ 
seen in the evolution of the mineral kingdom, fo’’ 
response to external stimuli there is not only greater tba^ 
many imagine, as has before been mentioned, but we ^ \ 
told that in some directions the response ahows a dawni^^ 
of consciousness also in the astral permanent atom. 

0. Jeffhey Wrrt-*'*’ 

(To be concluded) 
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prolonged experiences it will learn to identify itself rii 
the feeling of pleasure and pain that follows theiEpS'"* 
and to regard as not itself that which touches its extera; 
surface. It will thus make its first rough distinctics 

Not-I'and‘I’ . . . This fundamental distinction beS'W''- 

subject and object will ever remain.” 

“The hammering from outside . . . causes the 
ence .of * without ' and * within ’ to arise in conscioosn*^' 
That, obviously, is a great step forward in the crcl^ 
tion of the mineral. Wo can see, looking backwarJi 
the whole purpose seemed to bo to bring about that 
change in consciousness. This fundamental distinct!^® 
between subject and object remains for over, this 
ment, if wo may so call It, is the basis of all 
development in tho realm of consciousnoss. It * 
stage that is as important and significant os that of i^‘ 
vidualfzation, when consciousness becomes 
ness and evolution passes omvard from tho animal 
human kingdom. It is ns important, too, as tho 
is called the First Initiation, when evolution, in reprp*^^^ 
tires of tho human kingdom, enters on the path t 
leads out of tho human into tho superhuman kingdeni ^ 

If we can talk of purpose in evolution, ft is 
we must hare a spiritual as well as a physical preef'*^''' 
mind. In fact, it seems clear that physical evoluticfi h* 
means to an end, and not an end in Itself. 
aeen in the erolutlon of the mineral kingdom, fj'’*' 

rr«pocv? to ejtcmal stimuli there in not only gi’c'sfef 

**^*^J’ as ha* before fafrn mentioned, , 

tcli list is acme dirreciens the reapnctM shows a f 

cf ai*o in tL» astral p»,rman.-flt Atom. 

D. Jerrazr 
(Tv £if ioftct.i.ltd J 


GOETHE AND REINCARNATION 

By EIl^?ST PIEPER 


jDEQARDINQ Goetlio‘« attitndc to tho idea of repeated 
incamatione, to vpbieb Dr. Carl du Prel, in his work, 
ThtPhiloiophyof gave the name ‘‘Palingenesis,” 

a few quotations arc giren below from Goethe's writings 
bearing on the anhjcct. U must first ho mentioned that 
for the idea of repeated human embodiments, the term 
“ Reincarnation " is used In ^rctcrcTico to ‘'PflJingcncsie,” 
because, by tho latter terra, not only rebirth is implied, 
but also such things as tho roma) of a custom and other 
renaissances. 


Let us consider what Goethe himself has to say. In a 
conversation he had with his friend J. D. Folk, on January 
25th, 1818, (tho day of Wieland’s funeral), ho said: “lam 
. ff' certain that, Just as you sc© mo now, I have been a thousand 
j f- times before, and hope to come a thousand times again.” 

In August 1816, Goethe expressed to Boisscreo the 
opinioa t^^t ho had certainly lived before under Hadrian: 
everything Roman attracted him involuntarily. Boissereo 
must also have been incaraated there about the same 
f.*v tune. In the collection of sayings, God, Soul and TVorld, 
the same thought is also found in tho following form : “ That 
to which Earth has once given birth, comos again back to 
the World.” This thought is brought forward again in the 
first verso of his “ Song of tho Spirits over tho Water ” : 




The loal of man 
Is as the water, 

I .889 
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From besren descending, 
To bearen returning, 

In erer-repeated 
Alternation. 


From Eekennann’s Talks toith Goethe (Leipzig, Belli-- 
Jr.), can be given some particularly striking excerpts, wtii 
bear witness to how Goethe, even when advanced in 
held fast to the thought of rebirth. 

“ When one is sevent^'-five years old,” he said cbKf' 

folly, “it is inevitable that one should sometiww thkl 
of death. This thonght leaves me quite content, beca-^ 
I am fully convinced that, by Its nature, our soalii*” 
indestructible being. It is a forthgoing process, 

eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which only to 

earthly eyes appears to go down, yet in reality Dover s<« I 
but unceasingly shines forth.” “ My belief in cootinos®^ 
of existence arises in my mind from the conoepti®^ 
activity : for if I work unceasingly, right up to 
nature should, by rights, assign to me another fona '‘■ 
the continuance of my ©.xistence.” 

From these statements, it is not quite clear 

the aged Goethe actually thought of reincarnation, of 

continuance of life on other levels of being. Bat tbc 
Goethe expressed himself much more clearly and 
in this respect. For example, in a letter which be 
to Wieland, in which he discusses his relationship f’, 
Frau von Stein, be saj-s; **I cannot explain the 
ficance, the power, which this woman holds over me 
wise than by transmigration of bodIh. I donbt not lb*' *" , 
were caec man and wife." * 

Likewise, in a poem dedicated to Frau von 
writes : 

Whit doe* oar tats prepare tor c* f 
\Vljy 1$ oat hood wo pure *nj lrne? 
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Surely yon were in lives now past 
Either my sister or my wife, 

And every mood of my being Imew. 

This poem was written in the year 1776. Three years 
iter, Goethe wrote to Frau von Stein : 

“ When I again coma back to earth, I will pray the Gods 
bat I may only love once, and, if you were not so much 
t enmity with this world, 1 would ask that you might be 
hat dear companion.’* 

And in December 1781, he wrote to her : " Herder's 
rords regarding transmigration of souls are very beautiful, 
nd will please you, for they correspond to your own hopes 
nd reflections." 


Finally wo come to the interesting chapter " Hafiz and 
methe". Goethe was seventy^five years old, when, on the 
th of Juno 1814, in Bad Berka, through Hammer’s trans* 
ation, he became acquainted with the great and unsur* 
>a8Bed Persian poet Hafiz, who lived around 3800 to 1888. 
5id ho not encounter a former incarnation of bis 0 T\*n, in 
bis divine poet, who gave to th© world the following 
ncomparablo, deathless lines, in his Divan ? 


Within the heart of yontb, oh plant, ye elders, 

These teachings wise, from out the book of virtne : 

That whoso aims your heart to wound and injure, 

May find therein a mine of richest treason). 

If you are stoned by enemies relentless 

Then like the fruit-tree, drop rich fruit upon them. 

When dying, he great-hearted as the oyster, 

Who for its death-blow precious j^earls doth offer. 

, Divon of Hafiz inspired Goethe to writ© the 

rec hundred poems of bis liVaf-liasfrrTi Divan, wherein 
® ti^in plays the part of Hafir (whom he ^ i pre* 
Piously). Her© waa his Weimar, there 
8 
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Nftpolcoii, thcro the Emperor Timnr ; and both vrere patrow 
of tho great writer. Ilcrc In Weiranr hohad 
and friend in (ho peraon of tho Grand-Dake ; there ii 
Sohirar, n member of tho rnling family, Mnzzaffer. 
friend nnd protector of Hafls. Here at Weimar wasU 
lovely Ilm ; there In Schiraz the stream Roknabad. The* 
Hftfiz was loyal to tho Koran, knowing by heart allt 

Bovontccu versions of it. Hero Goethe was a knower of 

Bible. Ho recognized Hafiz as his forerunner, 

“I am quite like tbee in Laving taken the noble picture 

oar holy books to myself." . 

So Goethe found himself again in Hafiz, to wh® 
addressed his aoknowledgment of thisintbefollowingli*®*' 

What thoQgb the whole world should sink, 

Hafiz, with thee, with thee alone, 

Let me compete; joy, misery 
Sharing like twine together. 

To lore like thee, to drink like thee. 

Shall be my pride, tree life to me. 

Let us now consider two examples from 
Hafiz in order to see what Hafiz meant to be 
in bis mystical language, by “love" and “wine 

When the light of heavenly lore 
On thy heart and booI doth fall, 

Thoa, by heaven, more beauty hast 
Than the eon in its celestial ball. 

From the copper-stain of earth-life, 

Like the wanderer, wash clean, 

And through alchemy of loving 
As fair gold shalt thou be seen.* 


* Translated from the German translation of v. TiostBi**''* 

Schwanan. 
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3y “\randerer” Hafiz meant us to understand the 'R-anderer 
in the path of God’s love, or the wanderer on the “ Path ” 
>I Theosophical literature. 

And what did his mystical nature understand by 
' drinking " ? Let us hear what he meant thereby ; 

Reach bote thowine-fiUed drinking bowl, 

That uplifts the spirit, the heart makes whole. 

I mean the wine of immortal life, 

Liberating from sinful earthly strife, 

^Vhich in man's heart sweet emotion ensores. 

Breathing fire in the spirit which ever endures.' 

Very definite is Goethe’s acknowledgment to Hafiz, in 
Ike following lines t 

Hafiz, to matob onesslt to thee 
One would strive in vain I 
Like as a ship with majesty 
Cleaveth the foaming main ; 

’iVilh canvas set right joyfully, 

Cool and piond it sails ; 

Tet, when the sea storms sbatteringly. 

Like rotten wood it fails. 

That Goethe here thought of Persia as hie former 
kotneland is scarcely to bo doubted, for does he not say in 
another poem ; 

In thought between both worlds 
To balance I think good. 

To journey 'twixt East and West 
Seems to me best. 

In his assessment of tho world and men, Goethe is very 
Qnch like Hafiz. For instance, when advanced in years 

said that when ho recollected all the reaJfy happy 


TrastUted frea the Oertatui tian*lalioo exf Frederick Bodeostedt. 
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Napoleon, there the Emperor Timur; and both 
of the great vrriter. Hero In Weimar he had his 
and friend in the person of the Grand-Dote; thewh 
Sohiraz a member of the ruling family, MnzzaSfr. « 
friend and protector of Hafiz. Here at Weimar 
lovely Ilm ; there in Sohiraz the stream Roknabad. Tbes 
Hafiz was loyal to the Koran, knowing by heart iUl*' 

seventeen versions of it. Here Goetho was a kno^rercit- 
Bible. He recognized Hafiz as his forerunner, acd 
“I am quite like thee in having taken the noble 

our holy books to myself.” 

So Goethe found himself again in Hafir, to < 

addressed his acknowledgment of this in the folIofficjfW 


What though the whole world should »foV. 
Hafir, with thee, with thee alone. 

Lot me compete ; joy, misery 
Sharing like twins together. 

To lore like tbee. to drink like thee. 

Shall be my pride, tree life to me. 


Let us now oonsidor two examples from the ^ 
Hafir in order to seo what Hafiz meant to bo 
in his mystical language, by ” love” and ” wine”? 


When the light of heareoly lore 
On thy heart and too] doth fall. 
Thoo. by hearen. more beaaty hast 
Than the eon lo its celestial hall. 


From the copper-etalo of earth-life, 
lake the wanderer, wash clran. 

And through alchemy of loting 
Jit fair foM #h*Jt Iboo U seen.* 


*Tr»s*UteJ t'va fb* <W%>r frtcsfet 't.-n of ♦ 
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By " wanderer ” Hafiz nsant trs to cn££TOf:£«| 
on the path of God’s lore, c? tbs -nzc 
of Theosophical litsratnre. 

And what did his ?' « t > ? ««.»i 
“ ^rmking " ? Let us hearwii: ts - 

R«ach here the win' 

That nplifts the spirit, iUhar:^ 

I mean the wine cf 
Liberating from rirf-j 

Which in man's heart rrs- ^ 

Breathing fire in the 

Vcijt defimte U Qo«l;.-, - 

tto tollowiog liaes : 

H»at,lo calcic^ 

LlkoM.sVij^^g ^-w r- 

Cleareii • • 

Cool -^^7 

T.*L. 


r'm. 
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raonipntfl of lijjt Hfe, n tevr hotim only stood oat, "and te 
wherever I hnppone<I to be, I was always alone", 
what does his forerunner, Ifaflz, say: 

Eartli'fl happiness Is not worth the Injastice oea 
And joys of llfo not worth its many pains. 

N’or is enjoyment lasting eoTcn.thoasand years 
Worth tho AfDietion of soveo days of grief- 

So Weimar was for Goethe the refined mirror 
renaissance of what Sehlmz was for the God-dmnten 
Hafiz, who flings his own song as follows: 

Breath of violets tbrongh my song 
Drifts, and scent of roses; 

Envy and wrath it cannot feed. 

So foil of sweetest perfnme. 

Boaaty alone It servos with joy. 

From all things vulgar taming I 

Who beaoty does not lore to see. 

On his head strew ashes ! 

He is bom blind, for daylight comes 
Only where beaaty flashes ! * 

Eb-vst 



’ Translated from the Oenaan translation of v. 
Bebwanan. 

’ Translated from the German translation of Prederick 
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A Treatise on the Seven Raya. 
Volume One, by Alice A, Bailey. 
Lncis Press Ltd., pp 480, price t6s. 
net. 

The iachet o! this booh says, 
Until recent years the snbiect of 
the Bays has been almost nnknown 
to the general pnbUc. This is the 
first time that any eatendedeapoei* 
tion of this basic and esoteric 
teaching has been attempted." 

Since 1928 the pnblio bare been 
able to read aboot tbe sereo Rays 
in The Uasters and tlte Path of 
Leadbeater and also io 
Ernest Wood’s The Seven Raya. 
Tbe snbject of the seres types was 
dealt with in First Principfeso/ 
Theosophy by 0. JiaarAjadasa. in 
Wll. It is to C. V7. Leadbeater 
that we owe the first knowledge 
on the anbiect of the Bays. He 
bas stated that aboat 1885 on 
a few occasions at Adyar the 
Mahatma Djnal Ehooi material- 
ited on the " Roof,” where there 
'^ere present T. Sobba Bow, Mr. 
Leadbeater and another person. 
Many talks took place, and on one 
occasion tbe Adept gare some in- 
straction on the snbiect ol the 
seven Bays, premising that he 
not explain the enhject 


them were certain parts that were 
too esoteric. It was then that Mr. 
Leadbeater wrote down tbe table 
of tba Rays, their characteristics, 
and the type of religion represent- 
ing the Bays. It is from this 
memOTandnm that be wrote a 
paper for the Inner Gronp of tbe 
London Lodge io 1B94, and all the 
material was made pnblio in 1625. 

On ench a matter as the Bays 
no one can decide which among tbe 
rariona exponents on tbe Bays has 
gireo tbe correct ideas. Tbe state* 
meats on tbe Bays are ez cathedra 
staternents which cannot be Teri* 
fied. bnt the sobjeet is interest* 
ing. tor it one has the correct 
information one can understand 
the Tarions types of hnmanity and, 
particnlarly. what may be their 
difficulties, so that when one meets 
an individual of a special Bay type, 
one can help him more unde;, 
standingly. 

Ure. Bailey is well known fort 
large number of works, and i' 
is little^doubt t’ ' wiU ' 

Intereeted in ' 
the 
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T?>* iBfTtttt C«lnn*l }»tJr»l flttuTp of 

OWM. lb* C^ro-iR.lcf of lh« manfr-ftltwc. bf riiotbnR^ 
PootMr Mitt V.'m- »fifT lt»OTPft« /. 

•on. « Iriffi'! ond comyanloo of M.I) (Cnntab.). F*bof, 

Pr, fUtAnl . ond Moflticonf A. A. r^ 191 , itTf* 1 *^ 

Veil*. onc«> Onftoral SnortWry of In Ihlt book tb» ^ 

Ujo roirli*Ti Snclion. The •Jorfot iotbopt of T*# 

»fo Tory dnimaltc nn<l loko o* lo Imlacd eUlrrefiat jj 

•onto r<’*dod» «n<l rT»w^ oo* P^n^l* mfdlcol r«ythofeffi»t. 

on«lf rlcltod. A ippcl*! ftotoro of mnalyto tbo nsany ^ ^ ^ 

llio book !• Ibo coramtnU ond chlim” from th# ^'**^^rcirT 
obscrrotloo* made by one or t*n» tlip orprydny lif® 
of the cbamctcra themBcIrct. man. 

Tlio rditor. Hr. JinarftiadftaA. In 1033 M»dan3eH.P-BJ»^^ 
eontribntes nn ncconnt of '* now complained that lo oar 
tho Utes VTcro Written ” and an citUized West, where wo 
essay on " Tho Pnrpose of Ito- been coined In the wake e 

incarnation,” containingsosgesllTO and thooght, " the more ® 

ideas concerning the methods of became materialized • • * 
Inrestigation. the human relation- was there any need felt '® 
ships, and the exlatenee of special prodnetion of newtermsto*^^ 
Bub-groaps of Egos. that which was tacitly 

This series of books forms part as absointe and exploded 
of tho original material contri- tlon*. Such words 
bated by Theosophiste to man’s only to ideas which a cultored | 
knowledge of the Great Plan and was scarcely sopposed to bar 

■will repay carefnl study. The work in bis mind.” She goes on t® 

el the soul is to reveal his Arche> that we have no tcrniB i® 
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English tongue to "define and shade 
the difference " between abnormal 
powers or the sciences that lead 
to the acquisition of them. Since 
that date the ideas and thoughts 
harboured in the mind of the 
cultured man on the enbiect of 
psychism have multiplied, and his 
understanding has increased, but 
still there is need of acceptable 
scientific terms "to define and 
shade the differences". It is to 
this work of analysis of psychic 
«Peneneea that the anthora arc 
Jeyoting themselTes. in order to 
bridge the gap between the man 
® culture and science and the 
“wnalytical section of belierers. 

« term psi is today accepted in 
•eientlflo eitelea and given to " the 
“sotal function by which para- 
boroal cognition ... and all forme 
«* psychism take place ", The aim 
oi the present book is to go into 
number of apecifio enbjects con- 
wrnad with pt* and aUied pheno- 
cna and try to get them into 
«»e sort of focus. Theanthom 
fPear to have arrived at the 
mb Pss is » single aeose 
®r than a series of mental 
n^B, and that while it is possible 
rab the pti sense a« a aonrc« 
,l “formation and knowledge. 
U068 not in itself bring wUdom. 
ere are no dogmatic conclnsione 
•rnved at in the book, • ' 
‘nthors' have set down • 
**P«rienees (n 


the matter open for further ex- 
periment and discovery. K. A. B. 

Agrieulture and AlUtd Arts in 
Vedit India, by A. K. Tegna 
Narayana Aiyer, Bangalore, 1049 , 
pp. Ti. 66 . price Rs. 2 - 0 - 0 . 

From the Veda, an " inexhaust- 
ible mine ’’ of " highly philo- 
sophic and recondite speculations 
on the mystery of life and the 
univerao," is given, in this little 
book, a story which is very much 
"of the earth, earthy,” and for 
which the author feels that he 
owes ns an apology. But no 
sQcb apology is necessary. To 
traditional commentators the Veda 
is little more than a treatise on 
sacrifices. Even philosophy is 
more the concern of the Upani< 
ehads than of the Sambitfis. It is 
only during the last century, when 
modern scholars took np the study 
of the test, it became evident that 
the four-fold Veda, the fountab- 
head of Bindu culture and civiliaa* 
tioD, is also the earliest known 
document of the human race. The 
Veda has since been examined by 
Astronomers and Antbropologista, 
Biologists and Dotanlsts, Geo- 
logists and Geographers. Agricnl- 
tarsi and allied data too bare bees 
collected alreedy.-^f not sr^ele^ 
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bo has no direct access to tho 
Vedn and has to derive his materia! 
from translations, not alirars 
acenrate, all bis dedoctions may 
not bo sound. Further, in a book 
like the Teds, capable of manifold 
interpretation, it Is not easy, as 
the author sometimes attempts, 
to fix the meaning of a particular 
passage. Certain passages mu$t 
have ploral explanations. Another 
avoidable tendency in the book is 
to defend alirars the condact of 
the Vedio man. Soma may not 
he an intoxicating drink and may 
sometimes be the synonym of the 
Moon, but liquor (surd) w-as in 
in Vedio times. The point is that 
*' in matters of social life, it is not 
easy to pass sentence upon so re* 
mote an antiqoity, since ve know 
not the precise role by which 
they are to be judged If jodge 
we most, let us remember that 
if tbe Vedie people were not all 
'saints, they were not all sinners 
either. None of these criticisms 
is. however, intended to ondermte 
the valaa of the book which is 
primarily meant for the ordinary 
reader. H. O. N. 


its format consist* cf S»=JW 
Text, a free translation o 
and then the wrd-fof-«rf^ 
translation of Bamakrit ia - 
the commentator has soFI^ 
those word* in the onpsal^ 
are understood hot notfcdoJ^i 
One special feature of tie ^ 
edition is that the aatioe 
borrowed from English 
Samskrit text the English 
tion marks. andha«discara«‘-' 
donbte vertical line. 

Other osefnl features 
Appendices givia? w 

new interpretation* j 

Sar**«3 0 


nee Pandit VmdavaBa . 


flti* 


Banaras. and notes 
author’s own 
many years of scholwlf 
Tbe elaborate 
Introduction to theStoay or* 
krit which opens new and 
ing vistas to the stoden ■ 
Ihor’s Table of Contents 
forth the Argument of CrtA 
most valnable for tbe one w ® 
es to make a serious study of 
One wonia wish that * 1 “^“ 
bad adhered totbensnal 
traosliteratlon known ^ 

io India and Europe- . 


Bhagavad-OUi, by Annie Besant 
and Rbagavin Di*. Fourth Edition 
Iteriied. 1850. T.P.H. Adyar. price 
R«. 8. 

Stndenta will rejoice In tba new 
and revised adjlitm of this Sama- 
krit'Eagtisb BKagatad QUi, tor oaA religious knowledge- 


dim the lastre of the W ^ 
works of such an author ^ ^ 
Obagarla DAs. whose ^**^*^^ 
research has so greatiy 
store of philosophic, peytho j, 
and religious knowledge. A- 
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iSSO Convfnlion 

More ihu » haoJrrd rncwhcr 
o««ao 
(hrir 

twW JMh ABBinetwirT Cobt.o 

1. k.U *a,„ 
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iBDdi. PD.rtB Rjco. CiMhosloTBbV 
U«Uy*, iBdo-Chma. Br«m, Soath 
BBB ArriBB. yoBo*l»rijA IVamAtk 
•Bd iDdBBB.i*. It ii horad that 
BthBB BOUBlriB. alMI. flBB. VbBBB 
rre««lr*tioDB hare not eo f«r hf<n 
rwiTod, be able to bare at 
leaat one rerreeenlatire rrrerat for 
thU Tory fye«>Al octuicn. 

At thia lime cf world criaU, tie 
•neetla* totelhrr of eo mAcy 
•one. a!] worlinir with the object 
«f Cnirernal nretherbood. w^J 
nreir be aa trerortasi ccntT-rbo. 
tioo t« the foateriat of a eycnt ef 
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rsal Life anfl Law. It Korthtm Ireland 

d at the ueetiOK of the 

Cotmcil held moctobe* The report of the Presidential 
the Lodgea in the Section A«ent, Dr. Hugh Shearman, to the 
acentrate on " The One 1950 Convention of the members 
utlined in this comae, ao in thw conntry ia a very encourag- 
ag the Spring of 1951 ing one. The membership since a 
inrea might be arranged separate adminiatration was begun 
< aspects of the eobject. at the end of April 1949 has in- 
hat, for vital propaganda creased from 61 to 77. There are 
I the pnhlio. there should now three active Lodgea, including 
creasing and deepening the new one at Bangor recently 
ding of 001 teachittga in formed. Dr. Shearman has regular- 
lora who are organising iy visited the Lodgeaandbasnote^ 
bow widely the varions tasks con' 
them Fedemttoo held an nected with the work are aharec 
ndy T7eek-end in Soatb- among the membera. One matte: 
r. and Mrs. E.li. Gardner which be considers requires at 


•n the proceediuge. 
Pa^tston 

resideutial Agent, Ur. 
I’asserwaaiee, has left for 
tbs' visit in Europe and 
.'d States of America, 
ve been made to reiastate 
vtQuetta. which has been 
ince the partition took 
vl attendances have con- 
Eantchi where the 
’.eilvity occurs in this 
Meetings are held every 
he week escept Sundays. 
Italv 

anal Convention ot this 
as held at Tarin from 
hJooe. All Lodges and 
were teptesenied and 
i mmhers were present. 


tention is the maintenance o 
contact with those members wh 
are unable to attend meetings o 
wbo are living in remote parts r 
the Provinoe. For the weekly publi 
lectures in Belfast there has bee 
help from visiting lecturers, inciui 
ing the Vice-President, Mr. Bidnc 
A. Cook, and Mrs. Cook. laBelfa 
there has been a full and varii 
programme and a oewdevelopmei 
is a Secret ZloctrvHe study gto' 
meeting twice a month. Improv 
ments in the Belfast Beadquarte 
have been made during the yei 
Coleraine Lodge has been incret 
inglp active, meeting lortnigh 
and enjoying larger andienc 
Baagor Lodge has made a pr 
porous beginning and meets tw 
a month. 
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world unity. It is hoped therefore effort in all directions 
that every effort will be laade for date and increase 
as many mombere «8 poesible to Society in this Section- 
. attend this important event in the two aeparate lectnre-tonrt ^ 
history of the Society. nndertaienbylectnrersofll**^ 

tion and arranged by 

Individual lectures, too 

A very inspiring and aaccessfn) to mention, were arrant j' 
Convention was held at ^Vhitann. by the Lodges and Fedew ^ 
presided over by the OenemI Sec- At Headgnarters the ^ 
retary, Mrs. Doris Groves, at continned witboot mneh ^ 
which Mr. Sidney A. Cook, Vice* Seven Lodges and two 
President of the Tbeosopbtcal So* have been meeting regnl“l^“ 
dety. was the Gaest of Honoor. dition to JTAe SeoreiD’ot”** 

A number of representatives from an Enqoirers' Class. » 
ether conntries was present to Group and the Order of t * ^ 
give greetings at the opening of Table. An Under-SJ 
Convention. The Blavatsby Lee* been started under tbe 
tare, entitled " The Science of tbe London Federation. 
Splritaality,” was delivered by lectures were gi«o 
Miss lanthe Hoskins, MjL Lord sophical Research Centre. ^ 
Haden-Gaest and Mr. H. 8. L. Speakers’ Class 
Folak spoke at a special Untied average attendance at ,j 
Nationa flim-show, and Mr. V. tores was 112 on Sander* 


Wallace Slater, B.Sc., lectured on 
" Cosmio Creation and Atomic 
Energy ”, The publio lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Sidney A. Cook 
on “ The Ideal in Practical Life," 
and be also addressed tbe members. 

Reports of warm appreciation 
for tbe distiognisbed and friendly 
spirit which bfr. Cook, together 
with Mrs. Cook, broogbt to tbe 
proceedings of Conveotioo, have 
been received at Adyar. 

,A report for 1819 presented by 
tbe Oenersl Secretary at tbe 
Annual Convention aboirs • steady 


on Wednesdays. , . 

The Publicity ^ 

port, th.t S5( oJ 

received. 83 being 
England. As a resoItofW 
persons joined tbe 
There has been a slight 
in membership. 
age of loss being froo* 
of nnattacbod members- 
bershio at the end et 


1819 stood at 3,251. ^ 

Tl.e Study and ^TriioicJ^ 
mittee of the Natio«J*l 
baa been preparing a ito*!/ 
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i UniTcrsal Lite and Law. It Northern Ireland 

u agreed at tbe meetiog ot the 

atieoal Caaacil held is Qcteher The report of the Presidential 
!19 that the Lodges in the Section Agent. Dr. Hagb Shearman, to the 
lonld concentrate on " The One 1950 Convention of the members 
ife " as ontlined in this conne. so in this coantry is a very encoacag* 
tat daring the Spring of 1951 ing one. The membership since n 
ablic lectnrea might he arranged eeporalo adnusiatrslies was began 
n various aspects of the snhiect. at the end of April 1919 has in- 
t is felt that, for vital propaganda creased from 61 to 77. There are 
ectaresto the pnhlic. there shoold oow three active Lodges, inclndisB 
» an increasing and deepening the new one at Bangor recently 
inderstaodisg of oar teachings in formed. Dr. Shearman has regular- 
[he taembers who are organizing )y visited the Lodges and has noted 
the woti. how widely the varioos tasks con- 

' The Boatbem Federation held an oected with the work are shared 
Easter Study Week-end In Sooth- among the members. One matter 
Uapton. Ur. and Mrs. E.L. Gardner which be considers regaires at- 
took part in the proceedings. teotion is tbe aaintenasce of 


Ptzkisian 

The Presidential Agent, Ur. 
Jamshed Nasserwanjee, has left for 
a lew saontbs’ visit in Europe and 
the Gnited States of America. 
Efforts have been made to reinstate 
tbe Lodge at Quetta, which has been 
Inactive since the partition took 
place. Good attendances have con- 
tinued at Earach'i where tbe 
Swatest activity occurs in this 
®cautry. Meetings are held every 
night of the week ezeept Sundays. 

Italy 

Tbs Annual Convention of tbia 
Section was held at Turin from 
^d to 4th June. All Lodges and 
t^trea were represented and 
nearly 900 members were present. 


contact with those members who 
are usable to attend meetings or 
who are living in remote parts of 
tbe Province. For tbe weekly publio 
lectures in Belfast there has been 
help from visiting lecturers, includ- 
ing tbe Vice-President, Mr. Sidney 
A. Cook, and Mrs. Cook. In Belfast 
there has been a full and varied 
pn^ramme and a new development 
is a Secret Doctrine study group 
meeting twice a month. Improve- 
ments ia tbe Belfast Headquarters 
have been made during tbe year. 
Coleraine Lodge has been increas' 
ingly active, meeting fortnightly 
and enjoying larger audiences. 
Bangor Lodge has made a pros- 
perous beginning and meets twice 
a month. 
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world unity. It is hoped therefore 
that every effort will be nuide for 
AS many mombera ns possible to 
. Attend this importAni event in the 
history of tho Society. 

England 

A very inspiring nod naccesstnl 
Convontion was held at Whitsan, 
presided over by the Oenerot Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Doris Groves, at 
which Mr. Sidney A. Cook. Vice- 
President of the Theoaophical So- 
ciety, was the Qoeat of Hooonr. 
A namber of representatives froo 
other coaotries was present to 
give greetings at the opening of 
Convention. The Blavatsky Lee- 
tore, entitled ** The Science of 
Spiritaality." was delivered by 
Miss lantbe Hoskins, M.A. Lord 
Haden-Goeet and Mr. H. S. L. 
Polak spoke at a special United 
Uationa film-show, and Mr. V. 


effort in all direclicos toeais^- 

date and increase tbs wori oft-* 

Society in this Section- Fsty- 
two separate lectnre-toiui ^ 
undertaken by leetnrenof ihs - 
tion and arranged by 


Individual lectures, too ctni^ 
to mention, were srrangsd 
by the Lodges and 
At Headquarters the iro"' 
continued without much c-« 
Seven Lodges and two _ • 
have been meetingregnUrIy“ 

dition to TAeSrerrfiWnM 
so Enquirers' Oais. • 
Group and tbe Order of tie 
Table. An UDder-21 Of*®? 

been started under the 
tbe London FederatioB. 
lectures were given bytie*- 
sophical Ecsearcb Centre. 
Bpsalen.' CIMS 


Wallace Slater. B.Bc., lectured on 
*' Cosmio Creation and Atomic 
Energy ”. The public lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Sidney A, Cook 
on “ The Ideal in Practical Life," 
and he also addressed the members. 

Ileports of warm appreciation 
for tbe distinguished and friendly 
spirit which Mr. Cook, together 
with Mrs. Cook, brought to the 
proceedings of Convention, bare 
been received at Adyor. 

A report for 1919 presented by 
the General Seentary at the 
Annual Convention shows asteady 


on Wednesdays. . . 

The Publicity DepartfflfC^ 
ports that 854 
received, 83 being 
Eogtod. A. . rM.Il"'*"' 
persons joined the 
There has been a slight 
in membership. 
age of loaa being from 

of nnattached members. T® ^ 


1919 stood at 0,251. 

The Study and ^ 

miltee of the Natioo*! 

baa been preparing a study 


nnulgaartcrs of th« Sociotr: Adtab. Mabius 
O flJcial Orpin of the President ; Tht Thtoaopkiit, fonndod by 
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In np. IK# rrr«i- 

ArfTi! "th** 

'nipn^nphi*-*! F.vi#«T In K^fSh^rfi 
Irpt^n-! *rfrn». nJ Ih* »rf 
(Int )^4r, (n t»n ulitn ftnrl liAAttbir 
wid Ik*« •ho»n *om»» to 

fjinait ". 

Tim Annn%I ConTfotlnn «*4 
hrM from Otii (o IS'lt ioM. Clm 
Ot>t<i of Donouf b*>ln(i ifr. r-l»»nl 
Oftll. OfnemI S^rrtary of tho 
Thooaorhlml Sooirtr in BcotUnd. 
VUiton tr<‘ro proocol from tho 
IV>rQblie of IrcUn<l And from Rag- 
lAnd nod A hAppjr sod a«ofnl week* 
rad wiu ipoot. Sir. Gall al«o tUU- 
cd Baoser and Colemino Lod<o> 
nod «rrat t«a dnrs in tbo previaco. 


/rtf-fd 


Alirt I«». 

f.porw l!i»l lb.fcb!l».lr»‘^ 

tlitmit •iriict M 03« “• 2 
/arctioniiH .alotooroW ^ 
with lU oiru irlotoScen- ■ 

Genanl S«ret«rTb«“^**” 
to Ncrtharn IrBlifid oed ti3re» 
tbo mambera thnf. 
luif benefited from » 0=='* 


V!c«.rroiJtol •' ‘b' v; I-*] 
Sidnnr A. 




ffnUid Sfofre ^ America 


Genera) Secretary - 

iD SeetUad.Mr.BdwrdiWi- 


ifSeoP*^ 

rfi 


Tbo Vice-President. 21r. Sidney 
A. Cook, Accompanied by Mr*. 

Cook, arrived in this Section in 
Jono and commenced a toor which 
will conttnne nntil October. 

The Theosophical Book Aasocia* intended to 
tion for the Blind held its emnoa) of spreading and propa^^^^ 


JSnuil 

Lodge Frateroidade' 
JS8 issned the first J 
baJIetin. 0 fVaferwMf* 


ir^ 


meeting in January. From the 
Beport of the President we learn 
that daring 1049 both the Braille work that 
PnbUsbi&g Bouse aud the Home 
for the workers in the Braille plant 
Ojai were completed. Tbe 


eophy in this coontiT.^^ 


will contain the pros’ 


'°h, Mee 
At first tbe issue wiU h« 
graphed and appear 
months, bnt it ta 


mailing list has been increased by to print it in the fotar* 
r no : «.« TfaiS 


18 new libraries ; SCO volumes 
have been borrowed from the lend* 
ing library for which 85 new 
Tolumes have been transcribed. 


e oiien. 

eine supports the official 
of the Society in Braril. . 
eofiita, and hopes to work 
it In the propagation of !»«<»«" 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


The Theosophical Society it responsible only for its 
Official Notices appearing in “The Supplement". 


QUINCE 1 ^TTote on Jane 29 in the Watch-Tower notes 


0 bW« 4 k ti Southern Korea, much has happened. The 
most important thing that has happened is 
what I hoped would happen, which is the 
birth oi a " World Conscience,” which lailed to manl- 
iest itself in the League of Nations when Italy invaded 
Abyssinia and Mussolini “ got away with it Happily this 
time, under the swift leaderehip of the United States 
of America, the member nations of the U.N. have pledged 
themselves to keep their word, In the following terms to 
which they aubscribed : 


” All members of the United Nations, in order to contribnte 
to the maintenance ol international peace and security, under- 
take to make available to the Seentity Council, on its coll and 
*n accordance with a epccial agreement or agreements armed 
owes, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and seenrity. 

” Such agreement or agreements shall govern the nnmbers 
and types of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, 
and the nature o! the facilities and assistance to be provided. 
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T»TR TWfmoHttr-»L «Uv.Ttr» i{ Ne* Vwk. 

>(*.?'»< ApfiJ i. tKM li U •nwfirinr* Wt 

• tn Mfii-* r« tTfritirif rirt<«. •'’J ^***“ 

rt»*T- Tn t^v\ • rw!*«« «f tt>* L'dlrrml I!rotl:n!t<»d of 

rfi»fr«fion P< f»tf. •«, Mtf» Wtofour. Jf^st 

SJCOND — Tc>*rx»w5fif» ih« ttudrof CMnotintfre ReJii^on. 

Timo- T« 

Titt TnimonrtCAL Soattr h«owprt«d **’^"1*^**^ 

^^f wwU r<t Ifl «ho ir* «n{letl fry Jh^Jt iiTfonilc/ lfc« t^Moertrtt*^’^ 
rcttMjr* r«l<ilou« •riij|rnfihm« imt todnmirttttf^rrmeaoifocdwlll^sity*^ ^gj 
rf>)nW»ni, iJMl hy itwif to itodr wd to •&*« ^ggsiS 

wlthwhm ThWf hoodot sniofi I* not lii« rtoff**’"" cf»eomtneoli«*^ brreS'®**' 

■od oriraikMi lot Ttmh. They fx>Mtb*t Truth thould be 

fmrity of life, by deeofUio to h(*h hleot*. eod they m*Mf Truth 
not ai a dt^irna to be Imroied by aaihorlty. They conaider that 
Individual itudy or Intuition, and not It* antecedent, and ihoolJr* -rirSefftW^ 

attertion. They eatend tolennee toall. even to the Intolenot. not 
hut at a duty they perfoetn. and they teek to remove IfneeiBce, 

every retislon at an eepeettlon of the Oleine WWoraaod ^ Vila 

■ od iia praeilee to proiclyiiiffl Teaee I* their watchword, ai Truth « tie 

TlieosontY It the body of truth* wbkb form* the 
cannot be claimed a* the caclurlve foMcaalon of any. It _,yg (He*** 

life intelligible, and which demonstrate* the fustlee and the love *w ^pgisj 

It put* death In It* rUhtful place, a* a recurring iBcideot In •» jj lb* 5'**'^ 
gateway to a fuller and more radiaec eabteoce. It restore* to the ^ 
the Spirit, teaching man to knovr the Spirit a* bi«»eU and the ilof^ 

lervant*. It illuminate* the Scripture* and doctrine* of reb'giona by W 
meaning*, and thus Juatlfying them at the bar of intelligence, as they 
in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosopbical Society study these troths, and i^i 

deavour to lire them. Erery one willing to study, to be toIeraiJt. 
work peraeveringly. is welcomed as a member, and it rest* with the » ^ 
a true Tbeosophist. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 

ReuLllon pauej hy lie Ce»€rat CtoMl! «/ lA« Thmophkal Sodefir *» Deta»i^ ^ ^ 
As the Theosopbical Society bas spread f«- ud wM= ovn 


members of all religions have become members of it without 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of their respective faiths, it is thought desirsW' ^jK^J 

the fact that there is no doctrine, bo on!«;«n. by whomsoever tiught Of htW- " ^'1 


..... ....... .. ..w MV wiiiDion. oy wbomsoeverriugui"* — Miser j 

binding on any member of the Society, none which any member is not 
reject. Approval of it* three Objects is the sole condition of membersbip__^^^^^^ 


writer, from H. P. Blsvatsky downwards, has any authority to impu** 
opinions on members. Every member bai an equal right to atfseb himself 
to any school of thought which be may choose, but ha* no right to force 
other. Neither a candidate for any office, oorany voter. •bl»d*“" 

or to vote, beeanse of any opinion be may hold. < 
thought to which he may belong. O^nlons or beliefs 
penalties. .'Phe hfembers of the Reoeraf Couaeil ' 

Theosopbical Society to maintain, defeod and act 
Society, aud also fearlessly to exercise Us own ' ‘ 

thereof, within the limits of courtesy and 
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™y ‘hat people ore 
saepberded bp the.r govemmentol authorities to receive only 

finm “if" O' August 

d’eri ' ,’‘‘’“h''aheaalcUcrscntby"thetvomenotLidico, 

i,nl • hy Naat barbarism, to tho tvoinon of free Korea, 
tgoing the horrors of mass nir bombardment by tbo 
"■ rmurse there is no bint whatever 
w 1 ,r “ "SPessors were tho Northern Koreans 

"nvu™ 1 ’™“'“'' had. aeconling to Czechoslovakian 
public opinion" ns revealed in “Czechoslovak Nows and 
mmen s, a perfect right to bomb and destroy their fellow 
countrymen of South Korea 

counfjrj^'"”, “■ “ahy 

countries believed strongly that they had to organize “World 
^»tfu44 Prayers" and bavo people repeat thom 

00 J f . ^ prevent war. There is pro- 

at Sel°Iw‘r°' ■“ 0 ?•“■. 

™lch tho following prayer is to bo repeated : 

"May the Forces of Light bring illnminnlion to all 
uankisd, 

May the spirit of hiimaa brotherhood be spread abroad, 
ove i^ wbere meet together in co-operation 

““d wiso re-construction be the 
keynote with every man at this time. 

Nations"* of the United 

Bat " th ^ “** bave^^Buidance and atrength to do our part.” 

®hly an spite of democracy, have 

‘^^irsof It i® 

^bo act and 

which the S- because they have 

public have not. Tbo power of ’ 
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“ The agreement or agreemeoi: 
ns possible on the initiatire of tbe Se 
bo concluded between the Beenrity 
between the Seenrity Coancil and gr 
bo snbject to ratification bj the sign 
with their respoctire constitntional p 

Of course the U.8.A., after she 
Southern Korea at the end of th 
never bj' any imagination have exj 
ned invasion by Northern Korea, ur 
of their backers, to come swiftly dc 
Southern Korea. Naturally it is a 
the invaders will be pushed back 
Southern Korea. That is merely a 
of the hosts to support United Nati 
nation after nation have pledged tl 
land, sea or air forces, or Bed Cross 
Natnrally enough the memorj 
Second Great World War, and mi 
have been alarmed whether Korea ii 
next great world war. Of course 
the chaotic organization of tbe wot 
United Nations ; but most statesme 
from which to judge than the anxioui 
sensational press, arc agreed that there 
that Korea will lead to the next gi 
take place. The very' fact that todaj 
responded instantly to tho coll of t 
the proof tlmt another great war i; 
the aggressors, whoever they nisi 
meet tbe resistance of the prineip' 
gatt«'red togetlxer under the Etiropen; 
foa-e of all the nations who liAio sjgi' 
Jeaxruff of the jjeopJes on either side o. 
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peace is the bringing into activity of the World Conscience to 
which I have referred. It will then bo truo what Tennyson , 
prophesied 108 years ago : 

" Then the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in 
awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.” 

In the issue . of The Theosophist of February 1949, 

, . when reviewing a laive work on the History 

inti-SemltiiM «f t tx. t ■ i n t v, i. t • il 

0/ Jeunsn People written by two Jewish 
authors, 1 made the following comment 

on the hook ; 

"It is not worth while analysing all the causes. 5i<f Me 
»rewsh people {jenerdlhj take for granted that all the fault ts on 
the part of the oppressors, and little realize that they have certain 
tharacterisHcs in themselves iohich have keen considered anti- 
Mcfol hy the people among whom they have lived. (Italics 
mine, 0. 7.) This prejudice may have so foasdation, but it has 
existed throughout the ages, and it is well known that even in 
the United States the prejudice is strong in some places, and 
that there are certain pleasure-resort hotels which do not care 
to have Jews as their guests.’* 

These remarks of mine gave rise to deep resentment on 
^ the part of some Jewish members of the Now York Lodge, 
who accused me of anti-Somitism and as intensifying the 
Campaign of hatred against the Jews. The special cause of 
, resentment was ^that my expression of opinion was 
, ®°J^strued as that of the President of the Thoosophical 
Society. When I I'eview books I am not in tho Presidential 
^ chair, but review like any other reviewer who has some 
^ literarj- qualification for the work. When I received a 
^ rojoiadec and criticism of roy remarks from Mr. L. B. Ball of 
j California I promptly published them in The Theosophist. 

Later, showing that what I said had been often said by 
^ ho Jews themselves, I quoted from an article appearing in 
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tbo Headers Digest of September 1949, where a 
American soldier who served in the last war, writfc? * 
his mother, said as follows: 

** I have also learned. Mother, that segregation is ^ 

the fault of theothergoy. Part of the responsibility 

shoulders. True, the JewissometimessegregatedbyCb^*"^^ 

But it is also true that the Jew sometuaea sets Mbs •; 

from Christians.” 

A campaign has been started by some in the 
put The Theosophist under the control of an 
Board, so that any anti-brotherhood remarks of the 
might be completely censored. No editorial ^ 
possible under the terms of the Trust receire*! 5 
Society from Colonel Olcott, when he transferred tbeo 
ship of the magazine to the Society. 

I have been a lecturer on Theosophy and for x 
sophieal Society for 48 years. The theme of my wo^^^* ‘ jj 
out has been “God, our Brother Man”. 
everybody's investigation, and I do not think anyboo. 
find that I have anywhere e:xprcssed antipathy to 

or religion. I have read much about the tragic history c ^ 
Jewish people during soveral thousand years, and ^ ^ 
course of my many travels have not only contactc^ if ^ 
America and in South America Jews but appreoia^f^ 
sense of warmth and helpfulness. But also I bare notice 
want of cordiality, when it is not hostility, towards tfce ' 
in Europe and elsewhere. Anti-Semitism existed 
time of ancient Rome, and unfortunately, owing to 
secution of Ilitler, has become more violent than ever, 
to a certain extent even in England, usually a country*' 
there is little thought of Jew and non-Jew, anli-SeB'' 
has reared its ugly bead, doe to events in 


\V*tch.Tower notes in Tub TnEosopiusT, June 1^'" 
flier's |»n«;uJion of the Jews, acd ‘ 


denounced Ilfiie 
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ptomment members of the Society in Oermany objected to 
my remarks, ^hich objection o£ course I printed. 

I doubt whether many will agree that my remarks 
when reviewing the book on the Jewish History can be 
constrned ns anti-Semitic, but that has been done by a 
BinaU group, four of whom, I am informed, in New York 
have resigned from the Society. If they have resigned, 
their attachment to the Society must have been very slight 
indeed and not based on any true conception of what Theo- 
Bophy is. One member, who did not resign, was so full of 
indignation that he suggested that I raign from my post of 
President ! Once again I want to reiterate that I was review- 
ing the work not from the Presidential chair, and certainly 
I disclaim any kind of anti-Semitic feeling, when noticing 
what others have noted, even among the Jews themselves. 
It is only perhaps when the Jews tecogniae what are the 
factors which they themselves have created, end that part 
of the reBponsibility, as the American soldier said, rests on 
Jewish shoulders, that we shall really move towards the 
elimination of anti-Semitism in every form. 

The young Queen Juliana of Holland has caught the 
imagination of her people by her profound sense of devotion 
T4«k before to her task. A photograph of her which 
Tooth taken when she was taking the Corona- 

tion oath reveals that she has a deep sense of a Divine 
Presence, to whom she is pledging herself to the worthy 
fulfilment of her task. In her recent visit to Paris, among 
e addresses which she gave was a very remarkable one to 
Preach youth at the Cit^ Universitaire pour la Jeunesse 
tllniversity Centre for Youth), Translated from the French, 
parts of her address read : 

. " Youth and the very young in all countries love life, they 

to attempt to make Eometbing out of life ; but they 
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ilifcoTpr nil klnd« of diCicnltlci os th^y grow, aud 
they fintl thrmspltos (otloy fn n worM tbnt has 
Tliosc pieces ran form a magnificeat mosaic, of whiehoM 
vngno Tl«ion, hut the preceding generations haTsbro b 
rlsion Into fragments, and wo boro once again to flisw ^ 
model. The precwling generations, olthongb they 

eeiretl with an nnlent desire to ameliorate the worio. 


cause they were unable to cry • halt ' to the powers < 




tion. To stop these destmetiro powers, that precjscJy 


the Cnirersity 


special task of youth today. 

*' Wlien I was a student in , 

ideals then were very clear, but the so-called ti? 

also clear, but there was then no bridge to serve o 
Ideal to the reality. Today this bridge is being mad^ 


of liriog 


All of us, and youth in especial, hare *hcfJ5® 

g in on epoch of undreamt of 


will have occasion to take part in them 


will uave OCCasiQU «.« , of JIIBI 

of yonr strength. Do <^t>°template 

nflB.ihilities arrivinc together. Yon yontb of today, . ^ 


possibilities arriving together. Yon yontb .{.-incc: 

much force from your ideals, can wort to I 

parable possibilities that life offers a new world ^ 
not wait for the likelihood of a radical refonm an 
tion has never been so full of danger as it is 4®“?’ ° ^j:9 
ance from it so urgent. That solution is, to be great 
ing, and little in any glorification of oneselt" 


;5tl 


A Commemoration took place at Adyaron 
in the Great Hall to coincide with the Silver Jubi ^ 
Huizen Centre in Holland. The 
H.U- c„.». ^ ty m 

in 1925, and later Dr. Arondole became its Bead. 
Srimatl Rnkmini Devi is the Head. Presiding at the 
I was especially delighted to give my tribute 

^-1. nf. fliftt Centre to foster the many acliv 


work done at that Centro to foster the many acuy 

which Theosophists are interested and through wb«c 
hope to help mankind. 


C. 
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f Continued /rom 33. 297^ 

^ BUDDHIST, Brahmaniet, Lamaist and Mohamedan 

does not take alcobo), does not steal, does not lie while 
holds fast to the prinoiplea of his own heathen religion. 
But as soon as the Christian missionaries appear, as soon 
is they cnZf«77iicn the heathen with Christ's faith, ho he- 
Mffles a drunkard, a thief, a Uar, a hypocrite. While they 
are heathen, every one of them knows that each sin of his 
^11 return to him according to the law of justice and 
readjaetmeut. A Christian ceases to rely on himself, he 
loses self-respect. “ I shall meet a priest, be will forgive 
“10.” as answered a newly “ initiated " to Father Kiriak. 
Something similar exists, although on a far smaller scale 
and only in the popular, vulgar Brahmanism. 

No, there are so many religions in the world, yet more 
than S7er suSering and injustice. And most of all where 
reigns modem Christianity refined and well adjusted to the 
0^8 of the 19th century. 

I cannot write several volumes for you, hut I will send 
yon a small article, translated from an ancient, very ancient, 
mhalese manuscript. If you or any other person — the 
*“05t learned theologist — will answer to all its points it 
^onld mean your victory. Now I will answer all your 
direct questions. 

It seems strange to you that a Hindu Sahib comes like 
nn intruder and a "host” into my house. Do admit at 
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Inst timt tlio hnmnn sotil, !il3 " pcriapirit," 
pcpnmlo rntily in innn, that it is not attached bj 
pnsto-gum to tho miscroblo phyaicnl frame, and tbs 
juflt the Bnmo perinpirit «b that which cxista also 

nninial, from the elephant to infusoria, being differ®^- 
tho nninml double only by tho that it is more or 
ovorfihndowcd by the imraortnl spirit, and is 
of noting independently — in tbc ordinary (not 
during bis sleep— -and in tho initiated Adept at 
find you will understand everything I wrote, ^ 
bocomo quite olenr to you- This fact has been 


believed since very ancient times. ^ 

bin mvfttftriefl trerc initiated into tb®*® , 


of tho Orphic inystories were initiated intot — i, 

all the Apostles ” 


St. Paul, who was the only one among uji 
was an Adept of the Greek mysteries, was bin 


wus ail Auepu ui me - ttrailT 

rather openly when ho tells about a certain young ^ 
" in Ills body or out of it, that is known only o 

•' . * _ ^ _ 3 -O/Jici xrts *■ 


was taken up to the third heaven. And Eoda, ^ 

not told, “ It is not Peter but his angel, 
double, his spirit. Remember Filip (Acts of 
viii, 89) where it is said that "the Spirit o 

;„;i to Azotas. ^ 


caught away ’’ Filip and carried him to Azotns. ^ 
certainly not his physical body that he seized, “ 


'* perispirif ' 


Read Apulee, Plutarch, lombliohus and 
sophers, all of them hint (the pledge they took at im 
did not allow them to speak openly) at this pbenoff^ ^ 
What the mediums are doing unconsoioasly un , 
influence and with tho help of tho spirits of the ^ ^ 

the elemental spirits is done by tho Adepts conscioo 
with full awareness. 

" Sahib ” (one of the names which was given^ 

to her "Teacher” or “Host" in the beginning) >3 

to mo since about 25 years. Ho had come to London 
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, the Premier of Nopal and the Queen of Oudh. Since this 
time I have not seen him, until I received a letter from 
him through a certain Hindu, saying that he had come 
^ hero three years ago and lectured about Buddhism. In 
this letter he reminded me about several things which ho 
^ foretold to mo beforehand. 

In London, when he looked at me, it was with the 
/ greatest doubt (quite merited) and asked if I am ready now 
to tenounco the unavoidable annihilation after death 
^ and to believe him. 

• Look at his picture, as ho was then he is now. Ho 
' who could be on the throne, according to the rights of birth, 
renounced all, to live quite unknown, and gave all his 
^ enormous income to tho poor. Ho is a Buddhist, but not 
of the dogmatic Church, but belonging to ShivibbAvika, 
tho Nepal so-called Aiheislsi?//) He lives in Ceylon but 
what ho is doing there I do not know. I cannot, I have 

^ no right to tell you all, but tho end was that I left New 

' 5ork and ns a result of it was staying 7 weeks in a desert, 
^ in a forest in Bangus, whoro I was seeing him every day ; 

at first in the presence of an Indian reader of Bud* 

I and later alone, and was almost dying from fear 

^ cverj- time. This Indian was not a donblo but in his 
normal body. Ho was tho first to organize the Thcos. 
j ^icty. Ho also chose almost all tho membots and fore- 
told about Baron Palma that ho will die next May, or* 
dcred him to arrange for tho burning of his body. It was 
*' one accordingly. The Indian left after having given us 
scvoral dozens of names of Indiana in India, all Knbalists 
Masons, but not of tho stupid European and American 
!• i^ges, but of tho Grand Eastern Lodge into which English* 

men are not admitted. 

t Tho fakir Qowindoswami about whom Jaoolliot writes 
(you probably road in The Revue Spiritc) belonged to the 
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of fhis Ijotlgfi. (1/ you have not 
letter rrarl JncoinotV “ Tx* ppiritismo ^ans le iTocis ^ 
All tlic<^p grntlompn nro fiticb tliauraatnrgiflts 
modiumfl nrr nasos in comparison with them, ifith * 
their ppirltH. 

wiicii an Tmlian was hero ho went specially to 
host rncrlluijis and liis rerj' presence paralyzed all tbec^ 

fostations. No! Thej* are Buspicions of all inediaifls,t ^ 

call them unconsciouA wizards and all spirits 
stupid earthly olomcntaiy demons; they also 

cognize any-thing higher either on earth or in hcawo 

the human immortal all-powerful spirit. .Higher than 

individual spirit is only the Unknown Great God, or 

tho Essence of the Higher Divinity, as they all deny ^ 
Diou personnel/' as you know. 

A colossal bronze statue of Jesus, /orgivingil^^^^^ 

len, stands in one of the underground Temples. 
statue of Gautama giving water to a beggar from his ® 
and of Ananda his pupil and brother. And of 
drinks at a well oat of a vessel extended to him hy a 
and a prostitute. This I knoto. But what is the^ 

meaning of these three stotues, they the "initiates 

better than I. I know only that my “host" w ^ 
loving and Christlike, more so than any contempo^ 
Christian and certainly reveres Christ more than the Be® 
Pope or Luther or Calvin. 

When his double, or the i-oal Sahib leaves 
his vehicle, tho body is loft in a similar state to that 

can observe in a calm idiot. He orders it either to 
or it is guarded by his men. At first it seemed to me tt 
he pushed me out of my body, bufc goon I seemed to beco- 
accustomed to it, and now during the moments ot * 
presence in mo, it only eeoms (to mo) that I am 
double life. 


»-ETTEns OK H.P.I1. 3(}!) 

Wlien my leg biul lo Ixj operated (they wanted to onomto 
when paoRmno was developing), the “host, ’ healed roe. 
ite ^\-a8 all the lime standing near an old negro and he 
put a little white dog on roy leg. Do you remorober I wroto 
w you about this incident 1 Now ho will soon take roe and 
CO and^ several others to India forever, only wo must 
nrst organi7.e the Society in London. Wicther ho occupies 
Mmo other bodies than mine, I do not know. But I know 
w en ho is not here — sometimes for many days— I 
ftnswor him “through tho sea’’; 
id eAr;>*«M often seo his shadow, sometimes it 

wud like a living form, often like amoko; still more often 
uot seen hut felt. 

I am afraH. but with him I am atraid ol .mthing. 

I aball lij- it with you. Oafy bo kind enough do not 
raiEt and do not ciy. And-do not fotgoi. 

tour faithiul 

Lulustanku 


TENNYSON'S TRANCE 

ness fiV ‘"tensity of all consciona- 

^Molve Hself acemed to fade and 

Wasea .Tati and thi. not a 

ol thr ^ clearest of tho cloarost, and tho surest 

^orde ^‘cedest of the wiordcat, utterly beyond 

Ike Irt'na eath was an almost laughable impossibility, 

kuttbPftni personality (if so it wore) seeming no extinction, 
“« only true life. 

dition^“n^’n"j°', *’®call» Tennyson saying of this con- 

is no there is no delusion in the matter ! 

sssociatft,i°I-M.®^,* ecstasy, but n state of transcendent wonder, 
related with absolute clearness of mind.” 

Biography of Tennyion, by H. Tennyson 
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■RISUOP LEADBEATEH’S momoranilam i 


Law of Sacnflco.' 


That ifl important, 

tlio univoreo from tlio beginning of creation is t ® . 

Snorificc, shall I say tho Law of the Self-Sac^cc 
ns innate as is the Law of Gravity. That being 


Solf-Sacrifico is not a matter of some virtue which we ■ 

it wore, to develop, for tho law exists and sooner or « 
have to conform to it. That is for us the difficult 
Bishop Leadbeator mentions what a wonderfalpn 
each one of us has to join in the work done by ^ ^ 
body of the NirmanakSyas, how They are ' 

force as an act of Renunciation, force for the we 
mankind. When we learn finally the meaning of ^ 

tion, then wo too can pour our modicum of force * 

great supply. 

Now, Bishop Leadbeator uses two thoughtsi^^, 

*1 u:-l o,7n)l OTVUlg » 


Ho mentions that on tho higher planes such giving J r 
Joy, but on the lower, human plane, such giving*® _ 


associated with Renunciation, that is, with sorrow, 


thflc 


sorrow home willingly. There are, then, two 
each one of us. On the higher, if we can rise to tba 
then whatever Renunciation we may be called 
make by Karma can bo transmuted to a joy which 


* Pnblished ia THE TliEOSOrmST, May 1050. 
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pain in it ; but on the lower planes there is a Benunciation 
which means sorrow, pain and despair. This is the Law. 
It is that Law whioh we have emphasized again and again 
in the ancient teachings: “Kill out the self, cast out 
the self.” 

It is strange that the great German poet Goethe, who 
was in no sense a mystic, nevertheless, because he had a 
deep poetical mind which penetrated into the mysteries o! 
life, discovered the preliminary law of Renunciation, So in 
one place he says : 

Thou must go without 1 go without ! 

This is the everlasting song 
“Which all our life through, 

Every hour hoarsely sings to us. 

We have to become God, rather, to know ourselves as 
God, We have consciously to realize and reveal ourselvos 
as the Divine Nature, It is that Divine Nature which gives 
loy with no pain. And we have to grow into a stoge o! 
life so that when on the Tower planes we have to give, it is 
done in such a maoner that the higher joins with the lower, 
there is not merely sorrow willingly borne, but the 
element of pain has been completely eliminated. How is 
that possible ? 

^ Obviously only by unfoldment. That means grovrtb, 
^ &nd growth means effort. In this growth we swing back 
^ ^nd forth between two extremes of happiness and misery ; 

and at tho stage where each one of ns is in his evolution, 

• We have more of misery in the course of our lives than 
happin<;gg_ There are only fleeting glimpses of happiness, 
^ Qt mostly wo have a dull life and often acute misery ; what 
' 5*^^1 real happiness is so infrequent and so transitory. 

viously, therefore, there is the element of pain in onr 
and that is tho first law which Lord Bnddha 
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CTiipljn«»iml In Ills firat Sormon, tbo Inwof Borrownliiii’ 
woven into our Uvea. The sooner we remove the veils 
before oiir cyea nnd see this fnct foronrscIvcs,thes*^ 
we Bliftll be rcftfly to proceed more swiftly on the path ^ 
unfoldmrnt. So, pain is inevitable, ns o part of thepr^; 

I must frankly say that pain is the one factor whl|J 

is difllonlt for mo to understand in a scheme that has 

constructed by a God of Love. The only glimpse of aso- 
tion to ino is in the realization that Ho who constmet J 
Boheino of Lovo Ifiinsclf suffers with us. It ie 
also is Buffering with us that wo begin to realize . 
is a nicaniug in eufforing, and that Ho resides sobs 
at tho very root of our Buffering. 

The first part of this process of nnfoldment is Een ^ 
tion. There is a word well known in ^ 

Theosophy, Sannyftsa — “to let go". 
have to learn. We have to eliminate the self, 

tho self, and yet, having killed out the self, it has to 

in the phrase of Shri Krishna, “ I remain 

Mankind in the mass learns this Law of Benonc 

very, very slowly, in the course of many lives, wheW ^ 
by little frustrations and unhappinesses increase, 
when the soul comes to the stage of the idealist, ^ ^ 
has placed before himself a certain unselfish objech^^ 
an ideal, then he learns the Law of Renunciation^^ 
rapidly. But that means an intensification of pai®" ^ 
pain that might be slowly lengthened out over the ^ 
of another three and o half Rounds has to be condens^^ 
tho course of a few dozen lives. There is, tberefoj'^' 
intensification of pain, as truly also an intensificat’'^^ 
him of the element of joy. . 

When we use the word “idealist," it is a word j 

■ " .for there are many types of idealists. An 
• mau at his highest, according to his tempemwent 
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is one temperament, that of tho worshipper, the Bhakta. 
Ihere IS something within auoh a man’s nature which is 
nbe the lotus that opens towards the moon at night ; the 
soul o^ns out in a spirit of offering to the Highest, 
^hich 13 usually called God. He is therefore the Bhakta. 
n there is another kind of idealist, where the man is the 
over of a human beloTed. The nature within him pours 
out m offering, not to God, but to God revealed as some 
uuman being here below. 

Equally there is a third typo which we can call the 
P I anthropiat, in the full meaning of the Greek word, 
over of mankind He is a lover of men, and be may 
° 0 in any way religions, in whom even the usual love 

absent, yet he may have a deep compassion 
dedication to the uplift of manklDd. 

Now, each typo of idealist inevitably meets with frustra- 
ion, pain and suffering. What is important is not the pain 
ana the suffering, as seen, shall I say, by the Directors of 
whether at the end of the pain and suffering 
^ Idealist will cease to be such because be has suffered 
bO much. Will the capacity of love which he badfora human 
gift f exhausted or dried up ? Will the great 

his *1 disappear because of tho fact that all 

In philanthropy have been brought to naught ? 

idealiuf* ^ worfs, has the result of the suffering which the 
Karm *^3 forced to endure by the working out of his 
a produced in him a hardening of his nature ? 
menn f-Iiat does happen in a large majority of 

bad bp \ suffering sours or hardens them. If there 

l>efore of the milk of human kindness in them 

Plan * If Bonred. All that of course is not the 

another 8uite true there is suffering, but there is 
*u two Buffering. This is very beautifully stated 

^maxims which Bishop Iieadbeater quotes from a 
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rnyutlc nmmml, tbotigli tloos not say where 
llioiii. Only tho<!<> ncttons tlirongh which sbiiiMthe^ 
of tlio Cros*? nro worthy of the disciple." Inotherw*^ 
the CrosH in Buffering, but there is n light Bhiningth^-' 
WJmt in the incnning of Hint Light? We hare that la ^ 

second nphorintu, “AVIicn one enters the Path, he ^ 

heart upon t!io Cross. Wlion the Cross and the ^ 
Imvo become one, then he has reached the Goal " 
wo find the symbol of the Cross and the Heart. ^ 

another lino of mysticism we hove the symbol of tae 

and tho Rose ; but the Heart and the Cross 
from some /nr*off civilization when roses did not e® * 

It is interesting to note that obont a 
of tho Roman CatboHo Jesuit priests started a cm ^ 
bo called tho Sacred Heart of Jesus, which is 
spread, and in many a Catholic home yon will nna®P^ 

of tho Christ with a bleeding heart, and the heart cr^^ 

with thorns. Here then is the Heart and the Cross. 
the light of the Cross, which is symbolized by ^ 
shines through, then is the ending of the Patbi 
beginning of tho Path at least is through laying yo°^ 
upon the Cross. The unification of the Cross 
Heart is far later. j ^ 

Now, I have said that Renunciation is the Law. 

going to instance this Law as it was enforced on 
leader, Annie Besant. Sbo was perhaps the 
India. In her early years hero in India she determine 
way of serv'ice, and she slowly organized the Central ^ 
College. Little by little it became so 
organization that in North India tho boys of the 
Hindn College had a certain stamp which was 
something ns in England the boy of Eton and * ^ 
bfls a stamp about him that will bo noted. ^ ^ 

juat have devoted about twenty years to building 
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great dream into a realization. Then her whole dream 
^3 smashed to pieces in an instant. In 1918 there were 
many dilBculties for her band of workers at Banaras, which 
1^ by Mr. G. S. Arundalo. There was a persecution of 
m and because they stood pledged to serve Krishnamurti, 
^ they made no secret of the fact of what they believed 
concerning him. They were in some ways certainly rash 
m e manifestation of their enthusiasm, there were unwise 
ac ions on their part ; but what was horrible was the 
^rsecution to which they were subjected. Then there 
^ame a crisis. Dr. Besant was here at Adyar, and she 
ave cd to Banaras to meet the orisis, which she knew she 
on ^ be able to solve. But wheh she got to Gaya (four 
tolT\. Moghul Serai) a messenger met her and 

Mr before the teachers, captained by 

the* resigned. Then she saw in a flash that 

College had been snatched away from her. Had 
' woul 1 twenfcy*four hours greater patience, she 

bodv never blamed any* 

Bma I, great dream of hers was 

^ completely. The whole college had to be given 
&nyho^ *+;, ° hands of others. She hardly mentioned to 
her rI utter grief that this renunciation caused 

nunc' forced to “let go". It was an act of Re- 

to it ^ ®ome time before she adapted herself 

Dot m *^ough there was for her terrible pain, it did 
the narrowing of her nature as the idealist, as 

Philanthropist, as the lover of India. 


C. JiNARiJADlSA 


(To be concluded) 
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mystic manual, though he does not say where he disco^ 
them. "Only those actions through which shines tbe / 
of tho Cross are worthy of the disciple.” Inotfcei"'^' 
the Cross is suffering, but there is a light shining 
What is tho meaning of that Light ? We hare that 
second aphorism, " When one enters the Path, he 
heart upon the Cross. Wlien tho Cross and t ? 
have become one, then he has reached the Goal, 
we find the s5'mboI of the Cross and the Heart- 
another line of mysticism we have the symbol of ® 


and the Rose ; but tho Heart and the Cross seem ^ 
from some far-off civilization when roses did not ^ 
It is interesting to note that about a 

of tho Roman Catholic Jesuit priests started a cu 

ho called the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which is ^ 
spread, and in many a Catholic homo yon will ila 
of tho Christ with a bleeding heart, and tho hoar 
witli thonjs. Hero then is the Heart and the Cro^^’- 
tho light of tho Cross, which 


shines through, then is the ending of tho Patb. 


beginning of tho Path at least is through layinff yo'’^^ 
upon tho Cross, Tho unification of tho Cro3< a- 
Ilcart is far later. 


Now, I have said that Renunciation is the 


|i' 




leader, Annie Besant. Sho was perhaps tho greatest J 

Indix In Ijerenriy years hero in India 8hodetprmi'^’*‘^ 'jj 

way of Bervicr*, and she slowly organized tho Central 

College. Littlo by little it became so 
organization that In North India the Ixivs of ll*'* 

a -. ■ . I 


jra„ to boiMioi'®? 
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great dream into a realization. Then her whole dream 
^as smashed to pieces in an instant. In 1918 there wore 
many difficulties for her band of workers at Banaras, which 
led by Mr. G. S. Arundalo. There was a persecution of 
they stood pledged to servo Krishnamurti, 
t oj made no secret of the fact of what they believed 
concerning him. They were in some ways certainly rash 
in e manifestation of their enthusiasm, there were unwise 
ac ions on their part ; but what was horrible was the 
persecution to which they were subjected. Then there 
ame a crisis. Dr. Besant was hero at Adyar, and she 
to meet the crisis, which she knew she 
, solve. But wheh she got to Gaya (four 

told Moghul Serai) a messenger met her and 

Mr A before the teachers, captained by 

the' resigned. Then she saw in a flash that 

thafc^^^ bad been snatched away from her. Had 

Would ^ twenty*four hours greater patience, she 

bodv h ®^® blamed any- 

smooi, great dream of hers was 

•later \ ®°mpletcly. The whole college had to be given 
anvb 1° ° hands of others. She hardly mentioned to 
her °rI * utter grief that this renunciation caused 

unne’ forced to “let go’'. It was an act of Re- 

to some time before she adapted herself 

' Dot m though there was for her terrible pain, it did 
narrowing of her nature as the idealist, as 
Philanthropist, as the lover of India. 


C. JiNARiJADiSA 

(To be concluded) 
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T will not, be without interest to examine, cTcn wpi / 

Bomo tendencies of thought which wfl !LfcC' 
znanifesting in the world, and which we 
neoted with tbo mission of the Theosopbical . 

the object for which it was founded, that is, to 
stimulate tbo evolutionary progress of human 
ness, tbo intuitive development of unity, and conse? 

the realization of Universal Brotherhood. ^ 

Unity is the essential characteristic of 
new phase wo have now entered, and Theosophyi f j 
science and as a philosophy, offers us this expo , 
unity, and shows us how it constitutes — in its moslp ^ 


and complcto sense — the ultimate expression 


oftbeU^t 


Everj’ now discovery of modem science tends to 


the final proofs of the organic unity of the 
water-tight compartments that were formerly * -ji? 
between the various brauchos of science, and bet ^ 
diverse expressions of tho human spirit, anO” 
gradual disappearance in tho direction of 
istry, the science of substances, becomes fused in 

the science of energy ; and one of tho results of tbe ^ 

of Relativity, confirmed by scientific experiment, .^^3 
that "no fundamental difleronco can bo traced 


matter and other forms of energy 
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The reality of material Rubstnneo is revealed ns energy, 
one in its essence, manifesting variously in (lifToront elements 
Rod in different molecular combinations, according to the 
various phases of the evolution of matter. But the minds 
^ho leading physicists of today, such ns Eddington, Jeans, 
^itehcad. Sir Oliver Lodge (to quote only a few among 
t 0 foremost), realize fully that tbo material aspect of things 
IS altogether inadequate to explain them, and this leads to 
® gradual discoverj* and recognition of tlio It/c side in its 
untrersflf aspect, beyond and above the physical. 

Professor B. Eddington, the great physicist, astro- 
uomcr and mathematician of Cambridge, after having con- 
"mnss and energy arc but one and tho same 
Ding —which statemont eorrosponds, expressed in philo- 
Wphical terms, to what II. P. Blavatsky afTinns in The 
oecref DocfWnc, that “Matter and Spirit are ono and tho 
Bamo thing, or at least aro but tho two aspects of tho 
Bamo thing, tho One which Is neither Spirit nor Matter, 
hose two being tho Absolute Latent Life . . . .’’—looks 
*ipon matter simply as a manifestation of forces operating 
un or tho direction of a natural Law, a Law that he 
arcs to bo “ perfect and unbreakable, worthy to bo asso- 
cjated with the mind of God 

^ The external world does not consist simply of an 
omcration of myriads of particles, of a simple collection 
^ a onis, of ctheric waves, and eo forth, wandering about 
of apace. Eddington recognizes that the oi*dor 

Of aturo clearly reveals tho existence of a plan in the 
ganization of tho life of tho universe j and ho also expresses 
Ben conviction that our individual mind cannot be 
parated from tho rest of tbo world ; that tho feelings of 
y or sadness that we experience ruid tho deeper intuitive 
ow^^ realize in ourselves are not only our 

In ivldual experisnoes, but flashes of a Reality that 
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transcGnds the narrow limits of our indiyidual 
ness ; and that tho harmony and beauty of Nature s *■?'- 

aro one in essence with tho happiness that transS^^’W^- 

human face 1 * 

In his turn Whitehead, another eiuincnt ^ 

mathematician, considers tho universe as a kind of C'/-’ 
ism, and he discovers cvcrjwhero attributes akin to tt'-’* 
of life or of living organisms, yet basing his idw' *- 
relative conclusions principally, and in a strictly idw ’’"' 
sense, on modern physics and mathematics.* ^ 

Also Sir James Jeans in his work, Tlte NV/r iluftjre." 
o/ Science, reaffirms very definitoly tho idea that ho ^ 
already expressed in his work The Mi/slerious 
that tho best dcftnition ono can give of the universe ■ 
of considering it “as consisting of pure Ihoujjht’ ' 
thought of Him who for want of a more exact term wo u"' 
describe as a nmthcmatical Thinker". ^ 

And Sir Oliver Ixalgo, that exalted thinker and vt''‘ 
of scionco and human progrrs>«, in his adniirablc 
ZfeyW Phtjsict, distinctly drcforcH that oh *j 

P»’r«ist in connidcring tho universe oh neither 
nor penadM by lif,. nml mind, wo shall never , 

CcHcsos from chaos. Mtod m esKr-ntlnl to 
orpaolr.i!jQQ Of reorganizatiou Is a natural ^ . 
rirnlal activity ron^-lotuly directed to tlin fte<'omrh’*h''‘''''^ 
cf ai'rvccr.irejied aim. lafoaod minrl lutrofliice ftu 

thit up till rour b.-!, «ot lA-en ineorpomttd w'ih '•* 
f ybe •pprcfttchiag when thf* 

{-i-ce-. Thf- psythic cU'Kcnt ha^ heen ignor«l tfXf ^ 

Hit ir-r icf.” 1-.^ “that hfe and 

KSiwifr.. af..Mhat therefor-! 

..^V" V*t£4n W^tLI ta-i <-“* ‘ 

^ ioi*.*,;* i/^rn SVirtt. 
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always bo running down into disorder. ... The operations 
° e can take the random materials of carbonic acid and 
water and build them up into an apple-tree. Life confers 
upon the assemblage a apeoifio and even beautiful form, 
^th the marvelloua possibility of continuing that organ- 
iMtion for any lengtt of time. It means the introduction 
. 0 a biological and teleological element into an otherwise 
complete scheme of physics. Life is a guiding and directing 
principle. The time has come when we ought to try to 
, ^g life and mind into the scheme of physios, and we 
Bhall not fully understand the nature of tho physical world 
*^1 we do. Life controls matter and energy, with a 
ce am element of spontaneity, and yet it differs from both,” 
i< fine pages he develops this idea of a 

directing Principle”; he examines the Law 
ludeterminism of electrons, demonstrating that "chance 
9 no solution, ' and that “ there must be a cause for every 
one of those jumps [of tho electrons],” and that recent 
esearchea in cosmic rays and radiations of very high 
quenoy will furnish new elements in the solution of these 
^ro ema Jq gg^gg referred to; he insists, indeed, "o» 
dr^am«a<io»i” in any and eveiy department 
new reveal or produce, in an “ cmcrgrcncy," 

in fl superior attributes that were not apparent 
sim 1 ° elements, and this as much in the most 

elect ^ ussociation of a proton and an 

that infinitely more complex association 

of ^ human being. It is not, however, the fact 

cria organization that brings into being these new 
Hot ^^^'^Ities. " The function of organization is 

9casori°i demonstrative ; it renders possible the 

how Perception of this organization, and reveals to ns 
tcalif existed in a latent state." " The main 

‘C8 in the universe lie in the region of the ideal, the 
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supereensual, not in tho material rehicle Trhicbpart^ 
displays or manifests fcbem/' “Essential realities^ 
surely pro-oxiat somehow, somewhere, even thoagb i®? 
coptibly, Emergence means demonstration or oisp. ij 
means recognition of what may hare been latent 
Thus wo sec how gradually and almost 
Physios and Chemistry penetrate into the domainc ^ 
logy, and from this latter into the no less comp^ 


mysterious field of Psychology. . v 

Biologists and physiologists arrive at the cone ^ 

that the kingdoms of Nature have no bonndaries, 
everything within them is in touob, in indisselnbe 

tion ; that the difference between protoplasmic 
unicellular beings ond the “ superior organisms 
jt _** «.,.7 tremay W®' . 


degree, but not of principle, ond that ^111^ 

most minute living particles, at least potentia J» 


marvellous qualities of more evolved organisms, 

Bwrrfhi’ntr /<nnf.rihiifA<a frt r?PfnnnBtratO thO Valml f 


everything contributes to demonstrate the voh ' 
hy'pothesis that existence is consoiousness, ^ 

lowest grades of life, ns JoDnings declares in his m S 


lowest grades of life, ns JoDnings declares m his m s 
work Bc/iavtoi/r of the Loiver Or^OMiSffis- 

Indeed, tho most advanced biological studies , 


reveal that the psychic element or quality is 


attribute of life, without which the so-called 

tions are ahsnliit/tlv inromTiPplipnonilc. and it 1 ® * ..m 


tions are absolutely incomprehensible, and it JS t 

has led tho most authoritative and profound 

the study of “psychical analogiea ” hotweea mah* 
organisms most differentiated from him, jM-r 

already tended to demonstrato their morphologic^^ * m ^ 
tiona! aimilarlty to himself. Nature, aItho° 3 ^ 
essenoc, is yet unquestionably multiple in ita 
tiona, and therefore it ^ only by means of a 
most cb%-Ioaa analogies that we can arrive at a dr«^^^ 

lion of tbe fundamental unity. And, as Dr. i 
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an eminent Italian Btudent, said, “Ibo great attraction in 
biological Blxitiics lies actually in tbo liopo of discovering 
ia ever}’ organism tlio expression of a singlo universal 
liarmony,” and that “nothing is more modern in scicnco 
than the search for mvity 

Thus from the mechanical idea of evolution of Danvin 
and Lamarch vre have now passed to what wo might call 
the emergent evolution ; new values seem to bo continually 
ffnerging into manifestation, whilst nt tho same time life 
appears to us oh initio complete in its essential elements. 
Everj-where in Nature, whether we investigate and pene- 
trate the marvels and mysteries of the microcosm, or 
whether wo turn our oatonished gazo towards the unfathom- 
able abysses of sidereal space, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by an infinite and unintemipled scale : nothing 
B&tall and nothing great, but only a revelation of tho 
iQanifcstation of a profound universal idea, which at times 
we deceive ourselves into thinking wo can grasp, whore its 
expression seems most simple, but which rapidly escapes 
analysis, because through lliis apparent simplicity tho 
*nipenctrablo mystorj’ of tho Crcatctl stands revealed in nil 
its grandeur I 


^ There is nothing small or inferior in Nature ; tho same 
Universal energies which sustain the equilibrium of the 
Worlds have produced the oppcanuices that to us seem in- 
^ ferjor, and these are also revealed as tho expression of the 
said energies, manifesting through them nil tho grandeur 
^ of the universe. 

. And if we turn our attention to psychological life, wo 
j observe the same process in a still more marked manner: 

here also new values, now thoughts, now feelings, new 
, lacnlties and new ideals aro continually emerging', and 
I these are transferred from the region of eternal potential- 
‘ties to that of temporary actualities, tending towards 
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rxprraqfnn tincfft^mgly, from tljo fliibjwtivo to 
ntnlp. rollotrIng«(cp by step tbo progress of H/eiStc ? 
nnd nnnlyfllng the difforent pbasps id the develop--^* 
tiiimni) consciotisncH^, psychologists hnrecoaeto 
elusion thnt consciotisnrss passes succcssiTely ^ 
{>crfrct regularity tbrotigh certain definite stages, 
nre an exact indication of the "mental age, 
‘‘spiritual Htnturc," reached individually by 

being. Contemporary psychology is evolutionist sa • 

■ ipiritaal . 


nirca that the human consciousness is "spir 


paycliologista and philosophers, studying tho hveso^^ 


sublime spiritual giants who tower above 
hurannity, such os tho Christ, Buddha, Moses, 

Plato, Plotinus, Saint Paul, and 

like Overstreet, that tho quality which chiefly ^ 




them from the generality is the possession of a 

r.'hAnnmenon 0* 


striking phenomenon 
j the more ordinary waso 
s of the rest of us, indicating that here again a ae 
of life has been touched. The moral consciousness 


faculty of illumination; 
sciousness transcendim 


to a heightened degree of perfection ; the eelf-conscio ^ 




expands into an all-inclusive cosmic oonsciousaes^^^^^, 


scending ordinary limitations. The sharp division 
individuality which we find in our average life jjjjt. 
and the individual, without indeed losing his 
becomes vitally a part of all life, and lives in that app^ 
impossible oneness of existence. ^ 

But the presence of such sublime Beings only 
to bring into greater prominence what most in ^ ^ 
the actual tendency and aim of human evolution 
street justly observes that it is quite logical to 
all humanity is moving towards a now level of 
ness, where the ordinary emphasis of the personal ^ ^ 
be replaced by a new view of life which includes 
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the moBt important fact for us at the present moment 
this process of transformation of the possibilities of 
istence into new realities ; that life is an unceasing creat- 
B impulse, a continual and persistent search for those 
niinous truths that enable us to advance towards a vaster 
id more comprehensive whole. “The universe, as we 
iw seem to see, ia life of our life, spirit of our spirit. It 
m U8 and of us. It moves in all our members. . . . Every 
eative act we perform, small though it may be, every wish 
r the more nearly complete, and every will to get it achieved, 
our own triumph in a universe that triumphs with us.” * 
Evidently all these various tendencies of contemporary 
lought that load, by various ways, to identical conclusions, 
« a dear revelation of the manner in which human con- 
lousness, in its continuing spiritual evolution, reaches 
new stage, a higher “level,” gradually realizing that the 
'^y does not lie in thought, but in Life, in the Universal 
oaseiousivess, of which the human being is but a conscious 
agment. It is the sense of universal life, the cosmic sense, 
ist pervades and penetrates tbo human consciousness; 
Bd the mind becomes only a necessary instrument for 
ooRing and expressing, having transcended the illusion 
lat it is the actual hnower. 

Roberto Hack 


a. Ofcntreet. The EnSuritiff Quest. 
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ALTER LIPPMAN recently wiia that 


been told timt Jinn wns made in the 
but lie doubted wbetlicr 8uch n fact is very often 

in college courses. There has bccnnswingia 
nwny from the idea of God, and Gods respo ^ 
things as they arc. This has been due 
emphasis Tvhich has been placed Upon Sciencej ^ 
that Sflicnco has the answer to erery pro 


Science will save the world. We are begiP°^^^ 


that such is not the truth, and some of thegroa ^ 
in the world of science have been the first o 

...• inclnde stu" 


idea that a welbroundcd education most inc n ® 
more than the pronouncements of science. 

This summer there is being inauguro ^ 

Colorado, a Summer Institute of * ypcd*"^ 

humanistic studies being those which are con 
the creation and appreciation of beauty, and 
of moral and spiritual truths. The' Board o 
the Institute have this to say about the Ins i I 

purposes; ^«-hen»^'^A 

“At the midpoint of tho twentieth 
lives are dominated more than ove r before by ^ 

'Thia was gi?en as a part of a 8y“posiam 
Sessions (1050) at OJcolt. Wheaton, on the sobjcct, 
a World Brotherhood, and It i® in part a condensation 
dftsa'B book. The i>ii'tne Virim. 
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eed tho elevation and the liberation of a sound humanism. 
D a world .which almost worships Science and Technology, 
must rediscover the moral and spiritual truths which 
'111 enable men to control Science and all its machinery. 
Science does not and cannot appoint the goals men 
SoiencQ does not and cannot direct us in the 
00 ife or to a good society ; Science does not and cannot 
e ermine which among competing values are true or false. 
0 y m the arts and in philosophy, in morals and religion, 
in e found the fundamental truths which give human life 
erection and which can create a society to be served by 
cieneo rather than ruled by it.” 

This ia Just one of the signs of the times showing that 
new note is being sounded in the field of Education, and 
18 an encouraging fact that educators are recognizing that 
hing is needed in Education which has been sadly 
1° the first half of this century. Dr. Hutchins 

® of Chicago has said that we have placed 

^“ip^asia upon educating the head, and not 
educating the heart, and the famous Harvard 
itV education deplores the fact that Education 

18 century has not produced the kind of results that 
“ould be expected of it. 

■av define Education ? There are many 

3 ah today, I cbooBo to define Education 

bn of vision. Very much of our earliest educa- 

f vvero small children came through the senso 

•arn^ from seeing, but as we learn, we also 

j tni- ° education proceeds, our vision begins 

desc ^ broader meaning. We use microscopes and 
opes to broaden our physical vision, and in tho same 
isio''^° gfeat truths to broaden and enlarge our spiritual 
, been well said that " where there is no vision 

people perish,” and Saint Paul in telling of his life 
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heavenly vision was something more than that seen oj ^ 
vision of the ordinary man. It had a remarhahle effect 
Paul, changing him from a somewhat cowardly 
of the early Christians to the most fervent 
evangelist of the Christ message that Christianity has *- “ 
Let us therefore see wherein Theosophy may contn 
the idea that Education is but the broadening and 
of vision. In the spring of 1927, Air. Jinarajadisa 
three lectures in London upon the s^^hject of t e ^ 
Vision. In one lecture he discussed the Divine 
Man, in the second the Divine Vision of Nattire« 
the third the Divine Vision of the Gods and of 
In speaking of onr vision of Man, we shall 
between what we call ordinary vision and Diviw 


Ordinary vision hero does not mean pbysic^^ 


rather that mental vision which makes up onririP 

thoughts, etc., of others. Our ordinary vision is *P 

tinged with a sort of antipathy for others, 
of resentment toward anyone else if they have 

which do not agree with ours, or if they indulge 
of behaviour of which wo do not approve. 
meeting people who " rub us the wrong way,” 
many whoso actions, whoa wc obserre thonJ,gi^o**** 
seneo of suporiority. But the Divine V’isioo 
scends all this, and it is something which must 
for if ve arc to achic\'o it. Poets have ^ 

Divine Vision of Man, because they arc able to sec , 

man bidden behind bis peculiar attitudes and ^ ^ 

bebariottr. Shatespeore writes of the many chara^^ ^ 
his plays, whether they be saints, heroes, villains 
without any feeling of dislike or antipathy 
lbi»m because of their human weaknesses. He 
f his thanctera aay of acotJier, “God made fc-^ 
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■ ‘'"'trying 1,0 

■ ‘™» 'Pirit of tI.o Divino Vision. But to 

- tvo m “ “7;"” »' M"" <0 fulloBt oxtout, 

Chri?, 0' •"»-Wnd,6uoha8 

. P>0 you’ rest 

men anom ,* Krishna aaid : “ By wiiatsoover path 

<alo “'•/ wclcomo then,, for tl.o patl, that men 

Buddhism a'al?i "" "'o great toundor of 

child an tat * mother loves her son, her only 

' essential ro!™tf'- ohitcments shore that tho first 

■' those oTir- '•» aoparato men, 

rthose on B-'”, n® '‘ '‘"““By 'yiH' nim, and 

"Ot stale that consigned to outer darkness, Ho did 

heen baotlrel ‘ll° '“f imlB'OB men teas “ havo you 
■he inda^ that men should 

the thfrstv^^ *““ ‘‘Ungry, given drink to 

then Ko 0 rV'*'*’ “"<> ‘hoso in prison, and 

% brethre V the least ot those 

‘ brethren " re’'’ t T *at His 

■. •checribed r baptized, or rvho 

‘ these •'“t simply tho least 

^ '’thcr eroat t •"‘“Sry- Josua and all tho 

' creature a , to every man and 

is but tbn *i • that tho peraonality of each man 

I ■aaniLt, ‘'‘r“"6h of that Ono Life. Tho Ono Life 

achievDd *1, “fchetypca which those who have 

Ipersonalitv Vision of man may eeo behind the 

ubilitv to ° man, and when one has achieved this 

' “‘en and mH to forgivo the evils and frailties of 

what h to love and appreciate the real man 

® m. Then we realize that each life, no matter 
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how groping and stumbling it may appear to be to us e 
is really struggling toward the complete fulfilment of 
destiny which is to become as Godlike as those gi 
Teachers who have shown the way. 

But what of the Divine Vision of Nature? By Nat 
we mean that which is not God nor Man, that wb 
includes rooks, rivers, mountains, trees, plants and animi 
What is Nature ? Is it a series of natural phcnomonc 
series of causes mid effects ? Is it completely mecbani« 
One may often gain that impression by studying nntu 
science. Wo describe forces, and motions as a result 


forcosi, we describe disease as a result of bacterial grow 
and action, wo explain the twisted growth of n tree as t 
result of a dcsiro to bo in the sunlight when other tre 
out off the light. To study every phenomenon of Nature wi 
n view to finding a cause which can bo observed, tneasnre 
classified and labelled Is but tho ordinaiy* vision of Nntur 
Happily, however, many of our great scientists are dovrio] 
ing a Divine Vision of Nature which senses that tl 
mysteries of Nature cannot bo understood and exploine 


by merely Iftbeliing them. Uuxle}' in his Lay Sertno>‘ 
describes eloquently tbo development of the erabrj'o of 
salamander. He first describes tho egg as a maaa of slinF 
less fluid containing many tiny granules each one 
exactly like tbo other, and then he says: “It is os if' 
delicate finger traced out tho lino to bo occupied by 
spinal column, and moulded tho contour of the body, piorb 
ing up the head at one end, the tail at tho other, 
fasbioning flank and limb into dno salarnandrinc proper 


tions in so ortistie a way, that, after watching tb® proc«^ 
, .. , I I * I I wim 


hour by hour, one is almost involuntarily po^ftcas^v] wi • 
iLe notion that some more subtle aid to vision 
scbfomatic microscope would show the hidden ftrti»t, wl- 
hir pliu l»*fore him, striving with skilful 
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perfect his work.** Indeed the more one studies Natur 
the more one becomes convinced of the Great Design bac 
of it all. 

The Divine Vision of Nature may be attained in seven 
ways. First we may consider the worship of Nature. Th; 
the primitive man did because there were so many awi 
inspiring phenomena of Nature which were mysteries ths 
he could do naught but fall and worship. But some c 
the greatest minds of the most highly civilized people 
have also found a Mighty Power and a Mighty Wisdom i: 
Nature which they have felt compelled to worship, Tennysor 
in a poem called “ Tho Higher Pantheism ” says : 

Qod is law, say the wise ; O 6oal, and let us rejoice, 

For if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His voice. 
haw is Qod, say some; oo Qod at all, says the fool ; 

For all we have the wit to see is a straight staff bent in a pool ; 
Mid the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see 
Fat if we could see and hear, this Vision— were it not Ho ? 

Then tho Vision may also he achieved by the study ol 
Nature, a study which if carried out as a genuine search foi 
Truth, strengthens rather than weakens our sense of rever- 
ence. Theosophy recognizes this fact fully and encourages 
Us memhers to study Noture in all its phases. The Vision 
|nay also ho achieved by loving Nature and by refashioning 
It. In loving Nature, there is developed a tenderness and 
intimacy between Nature lover and the plant, flower, insect, 
or animal which gives him a sense of tho Divine not to bo 
sained in any other way. And in refashioning Nature, we 
find the artist who captures tho ever-fleeting scenes of a 
perpetually changing Nature and fashions them into paint- 
ings or music or scnlptures, which help us to see Nature 
^ it is eternally perfect and inseparable from onr own 

unending life. 
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But wlmt of tho Divine Vision ofGo<3? Most of 
find it lifird to even think of seeing God, and if we dare 
think about it, we arc apt to find ourselves seeing Him £i 
verj* limited way, limited by our own ideas, beliefs a 
prejudices. This has been true of all mankind from t 
verj' beginnings, so we have had Polytheism, Pantheisi 
Monotheism, all of them coloured by anthropomorpi 
ideals. But when we attain tho Divine Vision of God, ^ 
shall find that it comes only 03 we achieve the Divii 
Vision of Man and of Nature, and that the Divine Visic 
of God transcends all other ideas and beliefs. Tennyson pi 
it beautifully in his little poem about the “ Flower in tl 
Crannied Wall" when he said; “But if I could unde; 
stand. Little Flower, what you are root and all and all iual 
I should know what God and Man is." Theosophy’s teachia 
of the oneness of all life, and of the union of all life wit! 
God, is the only basis upon which World Brotherhood ma; 
be built, and if we stick to our original definition of Eda 
cation as a broadening of vision, we shall find onrselvet 
building for World Brotherhood as we strive to develop thf 
Divine Vision in all its many wonderful phases. 

But the problem of how Theosophy may build for 
World Brotherhood tfaroagb Education is that about which 
I am least prepared to speak. The total number of Theo- 
sophists in the world is very small, so it follows that the 
number of teachers in our public schools who have any 
Theosophical training is also very small, and what few 
there are will find that they are very limited in what they 
may teach because most pupils and patrons of the seboo 
are not ready or willing to receive it. Perhaps the greatest 
strides are being made in higher Education, such as geca 
books courses, tho Institute of Humanistic Studies meu 
tioned earlier, and the Foundation for Integrated Edacatiou 
, ''■v in which one of the foremost leadei« is Fritz Kunz, loo? “ 
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member ot the Theosophical Society. These are small be 
Mpe-oreoting beginnings that we hope to see in the nos 
7 yean develop into educational methods and phllc 
ophies which will truly bring about World Brotherhood t 

vidimrirr* ''’■'It “n yoi and I do as indi 

7 dual Theosophista? We have the high privilege ot bein, 
hercnts to a Society which stands tor the highest idealism 
MU wo have access to knowledge ot which most ot on; 

inkw““u‘" ““t thotaintcsl 

wbiVb®' ‘Imretoro tor us to spread the knowledge 

accordiiTt”” ““ fortunate to possess to those about ue 
Md as ‘’“'"Sli they may be, 

more Oleri' r '* ^ ““5' “ ercator and 

glorious glimpse ot tbo Divine Vision. 


Tiiehos B. Oiuxev 


r's«. '?„'"the"n"ii''°’,"“''f “ ""aSUthanEe fakes 

"■mEyoawaa., , Furtligoing. you must right to; rrciy. 
twasurrs at von °r^*t ’ Hetorn, nature poors her 

‘krn all trail ""“fd '<> desire them, 

^'“aael thm. !r' If™ "■”“ '"f ‘a has become a 

the e~vl* ®'*f» flow to those around him. 

rtars. Cease “Ii “”d then everything will be 

Wad. and -f, a ‘‘“la water.tant mar bo 

dl waters. ^I1 * P‘rc- Jaiard to tbo living sonive ot 

Trine n^n„,'.“T -“hiah never run, dry, tbe watera which 
ll«“®nciation means the power of on- 
'^arht hv ^ '*rhlch cannot fail, becanse 

by tbo supreme Worker throngh Hi, servanl. 
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By SIDNEY RANSOM 


‘Logos" hns several levels of 
ransIatioQs of the Bible have of course 
arefiil atni?Anfc ^ #•> 


vari« 


— oi tnc LJjble have of course van 
e “ireful stnden6 each one shonM add an enlight 
he “f the word Logos in most ofonrTheoi 

beeonfnsed with how St. John or f 
of St. John’s Gospel, f-f- 
. P reads In the beginning was the Logos or 
1 oy a well-known poet been translated aa ■ 
e^niung was Mren (,>„ the mind of God). I“S 
hnrn^D rrord, and like the English word Discourse)^ 
both Beason and Speech. That is, Speech is theeip" 
. _ . • i“ " •’“uk on Bible Translating pnbli-«hrf 1 


•nn’a on mote Translating pablim 

^aSne“ f’'”'’ that thL aw ' 

meaning to words, and that the wordXogoia 


JO BJUU 

tkut the ; 

alone o/ “oaniDge in English. The Fonrf 
have bee ^ '® “ fife-Btudj-, for every incitTent 

r-rpm^ssion of.l 


....J ro shi,,. fejjt, eAiuvss.uu V. - 

comXr The strncturc of the t 

Planned' ingeniously shouTi ho^ 

planned on a septenary basis. 

(the ****^ ^ord Eogos into rjatiu. 

1? near Though Ratio (or rra 

indwelling ■ #) Reason n-as n’gs" 

Off in the cosmic process), yet. the 
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tte Gospel story are ‘•solf-utteranco," “manifestation 
ransformation In the Greek version of the Old Testi 
. 0 Hebrew word Merara, meaning the spoke 

^ord of God, was translated as Logos. This spoke 
ord emanates from Him to carry out His Will, an 
remember that when the mystics spoke c 
ho WzZf of God they thought also of Love, Love tha 
eyond the operation of sense or intellect. This Wl 
as een called " the Supreme Affection ”. Love, Will am 
wasou am here synonymous. In Psalm 33-6 we read tha 
p! ^ heavens made, and again ii 

P»alm 107.20 that “He sent His word and healed them •' 
'■““Soizo that Logos is at different time 
Liett V ° ’”8’’®'^ Reason, the Will of God 

Chlnj several terms are often inter 

dom ®'’- Augustine was Sofia, wis 

, owing Plato in this. To touch iPisdom, according tc 
«• ^ngusline, was to enter into the Joy of His Lord, 
in that l.T translating Logos as The Word, 

terms aa„ J “ dehnition, whereas with most of other 
definitions ^ taken that they do not become exclusive 

pereonality to the powers of God. 

Person of 

regarded ns ^ i on the Logos was 

Gospel if * ft° incarnated in Jesns. In St. John’s 

■^otd ’ TR ^ that is identified with the 

eternal rS® f ® manifestation of this 

J^ight nn,i differently referred to as Love, 

God as h • BufBcient to think of 

This exe lightens, 

ftn of essential qualities is a manifestation. 


incam f 'O'i^nwai qualities is a manifestatioi 

doctrine ofV®°' course the Greeks never limited th 
ogos to a siogle historical personality. Althongl 
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'T^HE word "liO^OR** has sorcml Icvc/s of rne&nwg^ 
TranslfttionR of tho Bible have of coqrsc varied, bntto 
tho cnrcful sttulont each ono sboiiJd ndd nn enJigbtenment. 

Tlio iiBO of tbo word Logos in most of onr Thcosopbica! 
hooka muBt not ho confused tvith how St. John or St. 
used it. The opening of St. Jolm's Gospel, e.g.f which 
usually reads "In tho beginning was tho I^gos or Vord," 
has by a •well-known poet been translated as, In the 
beginning was Mind (i.c., the mind of God). Logos is a * 
xnasculme word, and like tbo English word Discoune, means 
both Reason and Spooeb. That is, Speech is the espression 
of Mind. In a book on Bihle Tra/i^lating published by the 

American Bible Society, it is said that there are " areas of 
meaning" to "words, and that tho word Lopos has no less 
than fifty-one meanings in BogHsh. The Fourth Gospel 
alone, of course, is a life-study, for every incident seems to 
have been designed to show tho expression of the Logos 
under a variety of aspects. The structure of tho Gospel i3 
complex, and it has been ingeniously shown how it was 


planned on a septenary basis. , 

In translating tbo word Logos into Latin, Verbaff j 
(the Word) has been mostly used, but Sermo and Ratio »■ 
equally good translations. Though Ratio (or reasemic? 
is near to the Greek idea, (for Reason was regarded 
indwelling in the cosmic process), yet, the key-notes 
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the Gospel story aro ‘‘self-utterance," “manifestation 
transformation In the Greek rersion of the Old Test; 
•tien , 0 Hebrew word Memra, meaning the spoke 

mrd of God, ma tmnalatcd aa Logos. This spoke 
TOrd emanates from Him to carry out His Will, an 
tn' tlutt when the mystics spoke c 

e mif of God they thought also of Love, Love thr 
eyond the operation of sense or intellect. This Wi 
as been called " the Supremo Affection Love, Will an 
leason arc here Bynonymona In Psalm 83-6 we read tha 
1 ° '^aavens made, and again ii 

Paalm 107-20 that “He sent His word and healed them ’ 
rsfi* ““f rddognize that Logos is at different time 
Li^u '“‘8'"®'' Reason, the Will of God 

chfns t?" aa^eral terms are often inter 

dom ’’y ®*- ■idgdstffle was Sofia, wis 

Bt dicing Plato in thia To touch Wisdom, according t( 
Them ‘■'a Jay d* His Lord 

in thet advantage in translating Logos as The Word 
tenna ™re ,1* “ definition, whereas with most of othci 

definitions taken that they do not become exclusive 

personality to tho powers of God. 
Person of th®'!!. ‘i’® ®®“°d8 

regarded as ‘•’“"Sh later on the Logos was 

Rdspel \ is T'Z'™'?' ‘“'“™‘®d id Jesus. In St. John’s 
^ord ’ TN * V Tjmeless Christ that ia identified with tho 
eternal ru- a manifestation of this 

Light differently referred to as Lore, 

®od as h • ?*”*’ suflScient to think of 

This exf. lightens. 

essential qualities is a manifestation, 
doctrine ofV°°* course the Greeks never limited the 
ogos to a single historical personality. Although 
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it would have been accepted that the Eternal Christ, the 
Logos, manifested through Jcsns, yet what the Greet 
would say was that in the manifestation wo were facing an 
eternal Process, a continuous never-ending Fact. The 
Logos was the Saviour for all time, from the very 


Beginning. 

Use of the word Logos is made by Aldous Hu-vley, 
where, in writing of man’s spiritual need to achieve his 
Final End, he says that “ Tao, or the Logos, is at once 
transcendent and immanent”. Indeed a Chinese transla 
tion of St. John's Gospel gives : “ In the beginning was the 
Tao, and the Tao was with God and the Tao was Go • 

“ By analogy from our own nature,” says Gregory of Nyssa* 

“ we know the Logos.” And St. Augustine, too, found that 
a knowledge of our own nature gave us an imago ® ^ ^ , 

Trinity. That astonishing person, Erigonn, of the nin 
century, said that the Logos was the bridge between tne 


One and the Many. , 

It was in Greek philosophy that Logos was first usca 
in a technical sense. Hemolitus of Epbesus (fifth cen uo 
n.c.) represented a reaction against matorialism, am o 
was described as a man who ” lived in accordanco wi 
Logos,” by which was meant that bo lived in nccor aRC 
with eternal reason. “ The Logos,” he wrote in one o 
few writings, “existeth from all time, yet mnnkin 
unaware of it.” "Heraclitus was a Christian c 
Christ,” wrote Dean Inge. He sought an answer t 
question everj' one must ast: "■NVhat is 

something behind the changing appearances known 

senses?” Put briefly, wbat is the world 
visible world is a symbol that both reveals 
and some modem scientists say that igj^i 

formula may prove to be a sufficient symbol for je 
.bysical world. As mathematics has been caJlw 
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f ‘0 origin 

lEfn' genius of the nfath 

formuln ^ 'ee ine nijiiity to reach a quite simp 
sal nat,’ 1 neenrately aymbolizes a unive 

n.anr!l „ f ""“f ‘ '"‘'ie'* i" ‘he ‘hgest ' 

is a fo “• eynibol symbolize ? Wht 

to hcT a “ “ewer to this question wa 

kaLu th *'y eearohing within ourselves. Wilkin was th 
As to wb!r P"”e‘P'e' '’‘'’“0 Law 

held war* .e “n‘nto of ultimate substance, the ancient 
an inlfm r Heraclitus chose F,re. and he sa, 

it is “nterastl '’'‘"■een Kro and intelligence i an< 

ullimate nhv« ® modem astronomers state that th( 

“ system is Hydrogen, 

bow far ‘■J' Hogos," said Heraclitus, but 

i> impossible t^s^av n' “ “a impersonal it 

aai yet non tie H®™o*'tus eaid the Logos is “ personal, 
‘bo okcuro 'uhnr” ; “by bo was called 

“a buman wLda ““‘b a statement is as tar 

wbo knows God “ Upanishad says, “ ho 

In am “ '‘““‘i be who tells it knows Him 
Pamenal ’\°? ,T’ "P"asonal" and '■im- 

ttandini 'ii'^ofoot levels of under- 

progress bonnn 'OJpcrBonal to us may, as wo 

our proint . , ° ^ rather, we Gliall have enlarged 

ramarked that Tf P®raonal Bishop Lcadbcater once 
stand God it «• ^ ®ouJd fully under- 

^garded as 1 ^ whether 

of Lotros ftl«-o “on-personal, the various doctrines 

raasoninc that there is a directive, 

the Voi ^ nianifestation ; sometimes spoken 

“mystics thev as Law, and with the 

Wordsworth something intensely intimate. 

’ his Ode to J>ult/, is really speaking of 
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this Voice of God, “who art a Light to guide”. It is 
this Logos that heeps the stars in their courses, and 
it is also the hidden harmony which lies under the 
disharmonies of existence. The Stoics thought of Logos 
as the First Cause, but the neo-Platoaists regarded it as a 
secondary cause. A famous Stoic, Cleanthcs, wrote a 
beautiful hymn addressed to the Logos, wherein is described 
the intimate relationship between God and the individual. 
Such a hymn does give evidence that the Stoics were not 
the sceptics they have popularly been aupposed to be. An 
equivalent tenu preferred by tho Greeks was Kous, by 
which was meant a regulating, directing intelJigciicc,ncti«g 
between God and the world. It was a religious term aud 
included the element of veneration. 

Max Muller said that tho term Logos has its antcco* 
dcuts in tho deepest roots of ancient philosophies. It wo’ 
embodied in tlio Sanskrit word Vtfc/i, meaning speech 
or language, and wa.^ tho outward e.tprcssion of Divine 
Thought. Tho Wonl is tho transforming power as well ils 
the transformation. Perfect language would Lo the exofi 
equivalent of thought in tho world of uttomnee. Imperfec* 
language is imperfectly unfolded meaning. There was * 
magic oAvrcisetl by the berooa of tho Finnish Saga, 
the “ word of origin ". By this magic, an evil power could 
be driven away. The proper name had to bo known and 
repeated, and also the history of its creation hsxl lobe 
related. 

SiriMEY 


(To concluded) 


TO BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
LONDON— AND FURTHER 


By MADELEINE POWELL 


^CGORDING to the critics there are no outstanding 
Aria iJ’t exhibition of the Royal Academy of 

but nil this year. Critics have their use, no doubt, 

matlsr “PPre^tfon of art ia a very personal 

to 6f1n« varies in degree according 

' benn surroundings to which one has 

0^® “ay “ore 

knL V t ®“® art than to another. Those who 

entirelv^^ response to a work of art is 

y emotional and such as the poet describes : 


In tho beholder’s heart the secret lies, 

^ response alone can sapply the key. 
en bus, to the pictnre his heart replies, 

. It lives once again by bis sympathy. 

n 18 inner vision then breaks some gleam 

Th t 

Bmliiirtl '5™ “ “8“ * f” “ '■■sit to 

“■tics’” m- ^ ‘’■'■■■Bltt it was best to forbid the 

wsretit '™“ ™8'’ '■P°t> toine; and I did not 


ibapirine I*'® exhibition, soma portraits that are 

roience their authors have seen kindness, bene- 

gni y m the features of the originals and 
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successfully conveyed what they have seen ; and some indoor 
scenes that may prove comforting to some beholders, or 
thought'inspiring. But I wish to take ray readers before 

just a few landscapes/ with the hope that, in the few steps 

that separate these landscapes one from the other, or link 
them one with the other, we may travel together from the 


unreal to the Real. 

Let us atop, first, before one of Mr. Churchill s works. 
His art, it seems to me, makes it possible to be carried body 
and soul to the heart of the natural scenery his pictures 
represent — whether it is the shore of “ Lake Carezza ^ ® 
Dolomites," or anywhere else. The lake in question is se 
in the midst of a mountain forest dressed in itsbestautumn 
colours. Nature is in one of her smiling moods; 
feels a gentle wai-mth in the atmosphere and one kno^ 
that one is but at mid-altitude. This last 
strange as it may seem, describes my personal rwe ion 
this artist’s paintings : they make me enjoy * 

mensely, that which the earth offers of enjoyment, buttnej 
do not take me very far away from the earth. 

But at this year’s exhibition there are to 
pictures that can carry the onlooker beyond our g o e. 
instance, one could spend hours in forgetfulness ° 
before, or rather in, "Poet’s Comer,” by Dame Laura 
D.B.E., R.A. There, one may take a sent, ns it were, 
one of the many clouds, that seem to encircle the land F- 
as one would take a seat on the ‘ 

watch the ever-enchanting spectacle of living colo P 
over the upper face of the clouds, or incorpora ^ 
mist by the most glorious sunset— or is it .(adj 

indeed, is one of the wonders to which the mind my® 

Hself; for one may easily sec the sunnse in tlio - 

vice versa. In any case, the earth-panorama jp 

extensive yet occupies a very small place, a p ace 
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tho Bhado\r, and does not count : the centre of interest ii 
beyond the earth. 

A picture by Algernon Newton, A., has for tit!( 
“Aeroplane Trail over Qydo Park” and can bo described 
as lollowa : Over the loco-likc branches that form the 
summit of a few young trees there is tho expanse of a 
blue sky, with two or threo tiny clouds hero and there. 
Above these is the white trail that gives tho picture its 
title — and that ia all. Only a few things in this picture, and 
tliercforo much room left for the imagination to put into 
that which it fanoics. Soon it begins to stir, and the 
onlooker's thoughts may follow this course to^Tirds greater 
and greater wonderment: 1 have indcod left the earth, but 
sm I over Hyde Park, or anywhere else in tho sky ? Is this 
fcally the trail of an aeroplane, or is it that of a comet ? 
Upon one of these light clouds os upon a light ship am 1 
Dot sailing far, far away, across Spaco almost boundless 
and 60 blue, leaving everything behind, to seek that which 
Mnio aflirm to bo uoattainablo ? 


Cut at Burlington IIoubo the nnaltainablo m.ay bo 
reached, for there ia nt tho exhibition a picture which, in 
•oy humble opinion, can do much for the progress of ibe 
enlooker cngagcil upon n pursuit of this kind. For, if he 
^*11 take the trouble to read that picture through, the l>e* 
't* der may Icam from it bow, wlicn wc are looking at 
• and«capc, "wo do not m much see tho socnery or the 
n ejects, wo are nitlicr, as it were, looking through a window 
Dto an Infinite Mind, whom the passing phonomons 
D nature art* a rcixlstion of its liws of beauty and 


The picture is called "The Watercourwi, GonJalo,” and 
is the tvoik of nivhard Eunch. A. On approaching ii, 
^ * little dutanoo, the first iraprcffioti is 

^ the pictun* represents nothing but a wail built with 
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BtonoB which the light strikes ** tic froot Then one dis- 
covers that one has not n wall to look at bat a big portion 
of a natural rock, perpendicular but for its base which is 
receding at a harmonious angle. It is the action of the 
weather that cauaca it to appear as if made of stones 
separated by croviccB, as it is the weather also that has 
detached from it Bomo stone chips and piled them np on 
our left-hand side. About half-way np, and towards the 
left, a plant has been growing in one of the crevices and 
sending out two or three rather large leaves of a tender 
green to contrast with the grey-brownishness of the rock. 
The ground at the base is made up of another rock, bat 
a small space between the two atones is covered by sand 
Closer observation is necessary to discover that water is 
trickling almost imperceptibly from the face of the 
standing rook. Then it is seen how, reaching the gronad, 
the drops, one by one, have dug a hole at feast a ioo 
deep and about five inches in diameter. And there, as w 
a well, its course ended, pure, its surface shining, rests tc 
water. In its depths, the green leaves of the rock plan 
are reflected as a clear emerald jewel, a gem. 

Here ends our visit to Burlington House. It canno 
possibly be that I have succeeded in stirring the reader s 
imagination into building in his mind a picture wni 
is the exact reproduction of the original work, but it 
to me that his interpretation of that pictoro, whatever it 
cannot be very different from mine. For there is but oa® 
story told throughout the whole universe of worlds, an 
the “ 'Watercourse,” too, tells it in its humble way : Throng 
the densest ol all worlds, which is itself made of wor * 
and enveloped by a light tbo source of which is unscon* 
Soul, a Mind, laboriously vrorks its way to consciousnes^ 
of Itself while sustaining life in its course. It is only at 
end of its path, when it has built for itself a sojourn o 
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peace at the heart of the very world that encases it, th 
it knows itself as a reflection of the Living Jewel of Beaut 
That Soul is, in fact, the very mirror of that Unnttainah 
which it seeks. 

^Vhat I have seen at Bcrlington House I might, 
course, have seen at any other Art Exhibition, in any A 
Gallery, and, better etill, in Nature herself. I have tried i 
build a link between the pictures I have described to sho 
how all things in this world of ours can be connected or 
with the other as parts of a whole ; but it is obvious thj 
every picture described is a world in itself ; obvious also thf 
each of their respective authors has the right to say, as hs 
said another artist before them, the French sculpto 
Pr<Sault : 

Art, it is that star ; I sec it, you do not. 

Madeleine Pou’EL: 


It is upon the serene and placid surface of Iho nnrufUec 
uund that the visions gathered from the invisible find a reprC' 
mentation in the visible world. Otherwise you would vainly 
teck those visions, those flashes of sndden light which have 
already helped to solve so many ot the minor problems and 
*hich alone can bring the truth before the eye of the soul. It 
>s with jealous care that we have to guard oar miod>pIane from 
the adverse inOnences which daily arise in our passage 
through earth-life. 


K. H. 
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tljjs Voice of God, "who art a Light to 
this Logos tlint keeps the Btors in their ceV^, 
it IB nfso tho iiultlen liannony which 
(liBlinrmonieB of oxiatcnce. The Stoics thougT^'= 
as the First Cnueo, but tho nco-Platonists reg? ^ - 
secoudary cause. A famous Stoic, OJeaetb’' 
beautiful hymn addressed to tho Logos, whereir f. , , 
tho intimato relationship between God and fl' 

Such a hymn does give oridcnco that the S f..]. ‘ 
the BCopticB they havo popularly been suppo'.t j ' 
equivalent term piofcrrcd by the Greeks \ 

which was meant a i-cgulating, directing into . , , 

between God and the world. It was a reli: ^ \ . 

included the element of veneration. -j,'' .. 

Max Muller said that the terra Log<,»^- '« . 

dents in the deepest roots of ancient phih'. 
embodied in the Sanskrit word V6c7i,'. ' • 

or language, and was the outward e.vp •' , 
Thought, The Word is the transformir' 
the transfoimation. Perfect language^!, 
equivalent of thought in tho world of u*’ 
language is imperfectly unfolded mo*"/ ^ 

magic exercised by the heroes of thf' '’ ". j.r'' j./- 
the “ word of origin By this mag, • -« -* 

be driven away. The proper aam^ 
repeated, and also the history opi 
related. ,-’y 


, '•i' 

,.r 
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THE STORY OF ENOCH 


said to have received instniotion from the Sun-God himse 
wt thoT^ ^ 8C6yeara of Enoch 

tenth o'* r “ Spiritual Power, as Lamech, tl 

Dniverae 

walkto„*w°if°^*/-^ « ‘'■■““y mentioned t 

S atL™d *= '--elites meant that h 

TO should S s auperhuman hnowledga and power, or a 

>>aa quite a T Oonsoiousness. The Talmu 

quite a long story to tell us about Enoch ; 


with^unf "“"‘e'' ''i® Him, cleavini 

lie was nm*^' ™‘? ‘r ‘‘ e™- P“»s 

- ^“«e‘ e' Hon 

‘Enoch I Enoch 1” 

And he answered and said : " Here am I." 

ttani tL£v tLv r°M 

“‘inns they sLuldVrte™ -®”' ‘“eiu in the 

‘bn £e oMh’‘rr™’t"‘ ‘““Sbt them 

and ™«h . p"'”; “'’■'nnaan'i ‘bnm in earnestness 

"“-a name to listen to his 

-dep£iS”gh":i?ti:t„d“'*‘‘“"“ 

‘“ retire 'Lt'o”''’tu°i^’*“ Enoch again felt a longing 

«>ni™™iorwitr ■ r'' *■'’ 

i before liis people once a year. And he 


THE STORY OF ENOCH 

nr OLIVB HARCOrXRT 

\^HKN tlip Blu/lpnt first conir<» into contnct vrith the 
HooIch of Enocfr. thrco Quc'^tions present themselves 
to his mind : 

3. Who WTjfl Enoch ? 

2. Wlifvt ore the Docks of Enoch ? 

3. Whflt do they contoin of Interest «nd ralae ? 

Ab rcgonls the identity of Enoch, there is nodoabt 

thftt ho must iinvo been one of the iDightJOSt spirits 
have ever appeared on the stage of the world’s history* 
the tradition of his greatness is preserved in many lands, 
in many forms, in many religions, and under many names. 
How long that tradition has persisted we cannot tell, for 
all knowledge of the date of the period in which he lived 
has disappeared. 

According to the JsraeJito tradition Enoch was the 
seventh of the pro-flood Patriarchs, called by some wnters 
the pro-flood Kings of Biblical bistory; this tradition is 
specially significant, the number seven having been from 
the earliest times suggestive of spiritual power. The name 
Enoch, according to Ewald, the famous historian of the 
Jewish, people, means dedication to teaching, and is sup- 
posed by him to be a eoixuption of the name Enduranihi, 
who was the seventh pre-flood King of the Egyptian tradi- 
tion. Endurankhi is identified with the Sun-ilyth, and is 
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was the builder ot the Great Pyramid, identifying him witl 
“rtainly was oonneoted with that grea 
' .■ ^ “enns “ he who oometh ii 

peace Enoch was much linked with peace. And then 
Enoch Melohieedek was a reincarnation o: 

the An? ™‘“ ’“"8 POO'O- Ant 

was called th''?. ‘’■'“"Sli ‘ts Heavenly Eealms 
was called the Peace Angel. 

the f was instructed in astronomy, 
is "■* “f Nature. It 

could mb/ *“ '' pyemia 

to ul ? e '’P™- H= ppmmanded 

wilLftomLli'* d'“r'®^®“ “ PP™“Pcp‘ 

that the r ®°™ Egyptologists ere of the opinion 

MS ex stf 2t rr'V“ ^ °pp“p 

lieioa nronh? • a “P.PP'S™ Seing the result of a 
the ido ^ ^y‘°g a devastating flood, built, perhaps, with 

disaster hvL‘’r““”‘a® at'PPg enough to resist 

y water, and bo keep the records safe. 

MsocousSf »' tic Sigpe cf the Zodiac is 

«■« systert. f b ■’ '^PPyfc-nded 

•py rate Tb ‘ mathematician. At 

“PperktL ° ** ■>"* ‘Imtamanof 

“aS a llr” ““ “P parti, a man of so 

disaster irwh' b “ ‘'"rt "a ““P^me 

“mo no dc ^ implicated, no passage of 

mppressio?o/“r“° - cataclysm, no 

Pi cnonob f ' rthgion by the sword, has oyer been power- 
^rtd's history “amp 1'°™ ‘“o page of Iho 

» pSdMoL-anb “* ‘la ^apla. they ore known to 

‘■story but*^!?^ *b”« Sutton by Enoch in the dawn of 
ChriRf second century before the birth 

• y different authors and at different times. Old 


tnt Tnso?nrm3T 


Mt tk- 

A }..__ >., tv- eto (7 o' "oaten sbone npn 


etotycflWtenenon "r- 

rt..-k a.-n-.k’ed the f«P'» .‘^ 

•'■J >.,„ .i-.nicr.e.! to Itewen. tn‘ to*"' 

.»,. 1 .!■»:: M re- !«eb pn 

k» tstjk! tke !«rlo “Od ^ 


re? 07 .!«! bia toe® 

- 'c-i- kira- , 

;.”v...nkdatkMarn«It»tb®.nae.. 


W. c.'nli) c^frUiepI 
tS'T t\'nt:nw3 to tu^Iiio.s*-’'-^. 

,ai^: !V,-r ^rrr as tie 

c=: to kod 


tbo -A-ct ttkes ftoy 

I,a.-r.-C> >■-- - ^-T,‘b=tEo«bthet'„^^Etv 

citko '■',^r“,a’e/oei^‘ 




i' '-kv* ‘■- icaeok tsas 

vVv. k'oS »'-=■• "■■- ^ J 

calioi tia ^dyfletio ~j 

t, 5 >V- KJ>k«k:~- i-' 

, -It *.> Et^xi «a tkt FA^. „ ^ 

kW ■ 

4 k,N.vKN < c.v?^]^ 5 a v'T «^0 ^ 
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™ the buiHer of the Great Pyramid, identifying him tvith 
mi waa connected with that great 

• , The name lemhotep means " ho who oometh in 
is T ; And there 

Enneh was a reincarnation of 

tbTA~^ f •''”8 S’*’®™' »'• And 

-acalStre Peace fn'et 

the m"'’”'’’ “ '■isioM, was instructed in astronomy, 
he measummente of the earth, and the laws of Nature. It 
MiiW ^ only in the form of a pyramid 

^0 nernlT + he laid down. He was commanded 

hitneS tom" *“ 'wm as a permanent 

*at the „ Egyptologists are of the opinion 

«S eIt?Th ^ Coptic 

he id h devastating flood, built, perhaps, with 

li»aster\f something strong enough to resist 

pster by water, and so keep the records safe. 

‘’"occnsrar'd f »' li>"> Signs of tbe Zodiac is 

l-ht svsterm . t ■Soever founded 

‘hy rate Ta ‘‘“™ “ 8"®“ mathematician. At 

4e,ktL ” “ ‘hat a man of 

4lted r“ "“‘’“dT' ‘he earth, a man of so 

‘“e no d P'™"* "“s implicated, no passage of 

oppression ® P«>ples by war or cataclysm, no 

hi enoueh t "'hg‘™ hy the sword, has ever been power- 

■orld’a histor^ C"' P“S® *<■ 

» PMudomuL!’’! ‘hhyh™ h-own to 

islory but^.?^t?\ 'yntten by Enoch in the dawn of 

' Christ, bv dig™ hirth 

^ 7 fferent authors and at different times. Old 
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became so holy that the p&jple feared him and dared co‘ 
approach him, for the glory of Heaven shone upon his face. 

Then Enoch assembled the people and said to tbcra : 
“I have been summoned to Heoven, but hnoTr not 
day I shall ascend, let me teach you before I go.” 

So he taught the people and united them in peace and 
harmony. 

Then he mounted his horse and rode away. A 
multitude followed him. 

On the second day he turned to them and said to them? 
“ Return, lost death overtake yo I ” 

But they continued to journey with him, and on tho 
Bucth day there were still some who followed him, sayings 
“ ‘Where thou goost wo will go, for as tho Lord live* 
naught but Death shall separate us.” 

"When he saw thot they wore determined Iio 
them no more. . 

On tho seventh day Enoch ascended into Heaven m 
a whirlwind. . 

And people started out to find those men who ha* 
followed him. On tho spot where they had loft tlic»n 
they found ice and snow, but Enoch they found not, ftf>a 
that is the meaning of tho words of Scripture, "and K«ooh 
WHS not "'—he vs-aa not where acareli was rna<lo for him, ft’*’ 
God ha^3 taken him. 


In the Ivahb.iH»tic MS. called tho /MoA o/JMt»Vrr» j 
are tcM that E.^«xh wit4 the pioneer of arithmetic, 
ruaay andwHiing. H’’ was tI,o firait to reduce the filgn< , 
tiar 'Zc»Juc to oril^rpff and to arrange ' 

e,cx.-of<3ji.g to the r:>5niJ.s r.f th« fn hfa visions hs 

sl-'j-wc i® fr^'a'seo, aad cofumanded tolcate* 

tc-st.r- ^3? cf 1*^ b4*l seen and h<ard. 

h*"'* very plaJitihlM tha? 
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soholar Lawrence translated it into English. Another 

emf^ars for 

vali.f ‘I"® Books contain muoh oi interest and 

Enr,fh ^ much can be gleaned from them, 

deans, Bcluge which was necessary tor the 
to be ^ a .c ^ world of sin. Sin, however, still continued 
whin!,’ tb «. ®°“‘ ‘ke Judgment, after 

Ecavl P° Kingdom will appear. While in 

each f of ‘ke Zodiac, three to 

rfmal Point, and are called by him “ the Portals '. 
to li™''?’ ‘8 I'ko account of Wisdom attempting 

German ^ “ookind, a passage called by the great 

Wrman scholar, Ewald, “ that splendid bit " : 

Wisdom found no dirclling.place where she might dwell, 
nu a dwellmg.place was assigned her in the Heavens. 

8 om went forth to malce her a dwelling-piece among 
^ the children of men, 

But she found no dwelling-place. 

'Visdom returned to her own place. 

And took her place among the Angels. 

Unrighteousness went forth from her chamber. 

'Vhom she Bought not she found. 

And dwelt with them 
As rain in the desert 
And dew in o thirsty land. 

AtchatcfMhh“7'°'’“ God, given beforo the 

tho Oatl> ; • "® '''itnws, into whoso hands the record 

®*ian BtflTtri gives His word that tho Universe 

oaturc-snirit ^1*® rulers of the elements and tho 

cooRfMA,.!. •? govern natural phenomena, all of whom 
Great Piaa_ ‘“tcHigences, give their nllegianco to tho 

Tin n ®^”°g through this Oath. 

MTcn was suspended before the world was created. 
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materia! was put forward again to present the visions and 
hnowlcdgo of Enoch, which had been handed down from 
father to son among tlio Jewish people through long ages of 
time. 

On account of the inflexibility of religions opinion m 
those days, the great thinkers and mystics were obliged to 
write under the names of men of mythical fame in the past. 
The Books of Enoch are called the “ Books," and not Ite 
“ Book," because they consist of writings of many different 
people and at different times. Later they were put topthcr 
by famous Hebrew scholars, who took infinite pains te 
decipher and translate them and to separate from eact 
other the various languages in which they were wit*® 
That which has been thus preserved is the remains o 
whole literature of pseudo-epigraphs produced in the t 
centuries preceding the birth of Christ, and whic ® . 
enormous circulation in the civilized world “P ° , 

fourth century after His death. The Books were weleomM 
with Immense enthusiasm by tbe early Christians, 

they considered that the prophecies concerning thyom s 

of a Messiah referred to the Lord Jeens, 

rejected them for that veiy eaino reason " s 

were rcuounoed by somo of the early Fathers 

and so the Books oame to bo withdrarvn from the place J 

held nent to tho Hoot ofM. Tho Rabbis, however, rets 

some of tbe writings, putting them in tbe Talmud »n<l“”‘ 

Rabbinical Books under the names of Baruch, Ezra, a 

others, avoiding the nnmo of Enoch. 

From tbe eighth ccotury onwards the Books '' . 

missing, until in the year 1773 the o.rploror Bruce fonn t 
a Inrcc portion in Abyssinin. after it bad been losl ‘ [ 

900 years, still in its rightful place in the Book of l _ 

It lay on the Bhelvos of the Bodleian LiLror>' nt O-tforU, 
,rhich he presented it, until the year 1831, when thefflioo'^* 
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‘"■‘■*=“'3 it into English. Another 
*00 years' in Servia after it had been missing for 

Books contain much of intorest and 
tzl ““t -“Ml- can be gleaned from them, 

■leane- ‘■'O Deingo which was necessary tor the 

rhieh tb « “'=“““6 awaits the Judgment, after 

dearm Messianio Kingdom will appear. While in 
■acb r V ™ o' Uio ZoOiao. throe to 

atk Cardmal Point, and are called by him “ the Portals ". 
0 ‘ktcresting is the account of Wisdom attempting 

ierman°°.T'f’‘ “ PaaaaSo oalled by tho great 

■Oman scholar, Bwald, “ that splendid bit '• i 

°° where she might dwell, 

na a dwellmg-place was assigned her in the Heavens, 
om went forth to make her a dwelling-place among 
- the children of men, 

^ut she found no dwelling-place. 

place. 

And took her place among the Angels. 

Unrighteousness went forth from her chamber. 

A not she foond, 

And dwelt with them 
As rain in the desert 
And dew in a thirsty land. 

>‘changerMilhfl°i°*'^*°-s^^° before tlio 

^ tbo Oath ^ AS^tneRs, into whoso hands the record 

6tan,i ®e>^en- God gives His word that tho Universe 

^ture-Bnirit nilers of tho clement« and tho 

^ consoiniio ^ a Soyern natural phenomena, all of whom 
Plan ®*l'ficnccs, pvc their nlle^anco to the 

Th^n.'^ ‘lutmBh Ihi. Oath. 

«vea was suspended before the world was created. 
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material was put forward again to present the visions an^ 
knowledge of Enoch, which had been handed down from 
father to son among the Jewish people through long ages of 
time. 

On account of the infle-vibility of religious opinion ic 
those days, the great thinkers and mystics were obliged to 
write under the names of men of mythical fame in the pa 8 >- 
The Books of Enoch aro called tho " Books,” and not the 
" Book,” because they consist of writings of many difreroD.« 
people and at different times. Later they were put together 
by famous Hebrew scholars, who took infinite pains to 
decipher and translate them and to separate from cac 
other tho various languages in which they were 
That which has been thus preserved in tho remains e 
whole literature of pseudo-epigraphs 7®, 

centuries preceding tho birth ot Cl.ri.l, nn.l which 
enormous circulation in tho civilized world up to , 
fourth eentur,- utter Hi. death. The Hooka uyo 'vcl«^ 
with immenM entlmiiinam by tho early Clirisfinn*. W 

they considered that tho prophecies coiiecrnirig tlio co 

of o Jlcssiah referred to tho Lord Jesus, and 
reieoted them for tlint very oarno ri^nsoi,. 'i”'" . 

were renounced by kuuo of the early Fatlirrs o ' 

and so the Bools eame to be witlidrawu from the pl«« ' 
held next to the Oooh o/M. The Ilabbis. boa evrr, rr U « 
some of the ouilings. putting them In tho Tulililld and on 
llabbinical Bools onder the iiaiiics of B/irilcIi, L'rrx, s 

ethers avoidirg the nsuien'Kn's h. 

i'foni the tigbth c^'iitury onwnrtlii tbt> IltKiti ^ 
Kis.ic/, until in tin J'"*'' 'le i xpbirer nnice 
» lir-j- 10 afUtr it h-Kl Ix-sn 

Vf) itaios. .Iili in 'Ie'->.tf.il pUe In tie /Wi <■/ 

{• li\ t-’t cf iit/i Litriify «*■ 

. fj in- I", yir.tr 


the great will in evolution 

By D. JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


A''!??.' 


(Concluded from p. 338) 


of tt, “PraeXM in the mineral lingdom some 

fspcciallv' in r,Ia„! ‘in! Yegctablo world, 

Aat tho I.J °°® continuance, such as trees, 

’ttmanent ^‘“‘tibntion ol these 

yet iLw ? WnEilonis of nature rye de 

iniilar m ® ‘yP®® of animaJe conditions 

‘ogdoma ooff vegetable 

^rmanoutnt o pwvatl. In tho higher animals tho 

tinls in thf J 'i"'c'‘'y' nnd the number of 

pcriorl of f T*" rapidly in number. As 

■®o«l ren,l„ . ^"■“’“ni'ty approaches, and tho animal is 
^fui beconiL , 1 ’’““ “'”5", cilch separate 

Pnnp ,ouir.nTt2™ 

•Paratc cntiK- t *ucccssivo embodiments os a 

*ve reached »»• naoibcrs of the higher animals 

•^carnatlng entitie^^ii*^^.^®'® 

bodv— f>,« f^owgh not as yet possessing a 

is tTMtvi 1 *® vailed indiridnalizatioa- 

owhs in ihf, k vofresponding to the last sUge of two 
° human ontc-natal period. 
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And Ibrongb this Oath the earth was foonded npon 

the Water. 

From the secret recesses of the monntains came 

bcantifal waters 

From the creation of tho world onto Eternity. 

And through this Oath tho sea was created. 

As its foQndation Ho set the sea against the time of anger, 
Audit daro not pass beyond it from tho creation of 

the world. 

Through this Oath are tho depths made fast, 

And stir not from their place from eternity to etemity- 
And through this Oath tho Sun and Moon complete 

their coarse. 

And deviate not from it from eternity to eternity. 

He calls them by their names. 

And they answer Him from eternity to etermty. 

Diligent search in the Kabbalistio writings will bo 
by the discovery of a great deal of Truth and^ ' ' 

Every fragment of Truth and Beauty is worth ^khigj 
come to us in the form of visions of deep meditatioHr of 

a transient union with Nature, or as a momentaiyrea ' 

tion of immortality— all of which fragments are 
reach, being deeply hidden, but seiwe to build up the ed 
of Cosmic Consciousness which is our birthright, and win 
will be ours one day for all Eternity. 

Ouix Harcocbt 


The first work of a teacher is to inspiro— to ‘osp* 
before he teaches and as he teaches and after he has tsag“ 
Withoat tho power of inspiration he is os nothing. Bat wi 
this power he may raise a race of great citizens, some boo'’* 
whom will become leaders of thdr country. 
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of “Penence in the mineral kingdom some 

«8etal oofT f “> i»‘P ‘bo 
“peoially’ in ‘'‘“‘‘■'baled over the vegotable world, 

ti 1 .™ * continuance, such as trees, 

pemao ”nt atom governing the distribution of these 
“0‘ ret Low ? ‘°*u b'ogdoms of nature we do 

similar fn + 1 ,* ^ types of animals conditione 

^wgdoms “ineral and regetablo 

permanent atnma ?" higher animals the 

thus diff ^!^^^®^®^®®®*^®^*“^y''a«ede.xperionceB, 
^“ads in thf quickly, and the number of 

period of diminish rapidly in number. As 

^“ost rend*. , approaches, and the animal is 

becomL « each separate 

ercup-soul^anTrt cuvelope, obtained from 

separate entif4 r ®” euccessivo embodiments as a 

Javo reached tbia numbers of the higher animals 
■emcamatinrt really become separate 

^Uaal bodv— fb^ * though nob as yet possessing a 
this is rerrard i of what is called individualization, 

•deaths in thg. t corresponding to the last stage of two 
'Oe human ante-nata! period. 
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In tho age-long process of evolution, the apparent 
purpose of the activities from without and from within, 
appears to be one and the same. We might even venture 
to say that the will without and tho will within each 
evolving entity equally servo the great law of evolution, 
even though tho law, or tho purpose of the law, seems in 
the one case an imposition from outside, and in tho other 
an impelling power that is inherent within it. They arc 
two aspects of the One Will. 

Evolution in the human kingdom is sharply raarfced 
off in some ways from that in tho sub-human stages* 
Huxley, the great protagonist of tho thcorj* of evolution 
in tho last centurj’, said that man seems to bo " tho agent 

of a Bolf-consoious evolution,” and ho also pointed out that 
man's evolution appears to bo at varianco with tho non- 
moral process from which ho hirasolf has ovolvcd”. In 
other words, something new has come about whore man a 
evolution is concorned, and that somothlng now Is tho 
power of choice duo to that factor which wo call solhcon- 
soiousnoss. Thcosophical theory says much tho same thing 
about this factor of eclf-consoiousnoBs in man’s evolution. 

This now factor comes into being after inilivitlualixa- 
tion and tho building «p of on indopondont or separate 
causal bcKly. This is a somewhat technical matter am 
somewhat diflicult to explain in detail. It in not that 
come individuals for the first time at the point of 
vidualization, though that IniprcaHion has been given in 
ThfcsopbicaJ books. It appears tb-at Jong before that 
We were indiTidua!*. IVf really begin a* MonatU. ThOite 
in<iividual 3Ionarl3 "cof/ect” Iheir atoms long 
they come down into physical ni.ttter. The Jfofwls (I) j 
Icxoo touch with this atoms which they have "attach^! i 
to ihemseltes wb#‘n coming *Iawn into matter stage I’? f 
cor do they low touch with them during the j 
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vegetable and 

tonisbment^^nr a“''‘ mentions the sense of as- 

tingdM ^n aiseovory of individuality in the mineral 

the^Ev ’ 'vhea she and others had thought of 

dnalTSi™ ■■ ‘“•^nically eaiied “indivi. 

she said r *° 'eason about it,” 

Monads 1 , d perfectly sensible it was. As 

plunged “PP™PV“ted atoms. Those atoms were 

his In * ““““I kingdom; and the Menad and 

into tbTT'**’ o' Ws oonsoiousness 

We did n«f V intelligible procedure, 

‘he tormatiniJ’T'*d-'’T'‘ “® “y'vl^em. ‘venble about 
KiousnTsf mdiv, duals and so on, but only the con- 

through appropriating more and more matter, 

in its ...i- 1 express more of itself than it could 

ttiaeral ®*PorimeQt8. Certainly couBciousness in the 
trated Lfli-f u feeble thing in Us self-expression, frus- 
which’ if ° if' were, in this matter into 

for the pushed, unable to express itself through it 
“nsolusall e"’P‘og. ■ ■ ■ Tracing this 

pmnanent ate alrvapa dinging, you see, to the 

table tin j trace it through the veffe- 

«P into tLT kingdom, through the animal 

i° which ^kere conies a certain point in that 

'‘ingdoms'^nnd^^f “ always there in the lower 

attachment T ° _P®^anent atoms never change their 
jeparated i-'l ° P°*°t of fact, the “ set of atoms are never 
•he Monn/i ^ other from the first moment 

^atiou—and them in the beginning of manifes- 

lonis) with fu’ ®:‘“hing upwards (through the lower king- 
0 divisions of the group-soul going on over 
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ftnd over again, with fewer strings of permanent atoms con- 
nected with each snb-division as the sub-division proceeds, 
until at Jnst tboro >s only a fragment of gronp-soaJ with 
ono set of atoms 

In those atoms lies the possibility of all future evoln- 
tion. Tbo3’ played their part in the eub-human stages of 
evolution, and they still play a very important, indeed, 
an essential part in the process of human evolution. They 
oari^' over as vibratory power those qualities and character- 
isticsof the individual from life to life. 

Returning to the general question of human evolution, 
we have to note that there are three important factors at 
work, all interacting and limiting one another: (I) 
steady pressure of evolntion, (2) the law of cause and effect 
which we call Hanna, and (3) the free-will of man. Th« 
most important of these, generally speaking, is the action 
of the evolntionary force. This force, it is said, has, so far 
as can be seen, no reference whatever to man’s pleasure or 

pain, but only to his progress, or rather his opportunities 
for progress. 

Karma appears as the manifestation of the action of 
man’s free-will in the past. Ho has accumulated energies 
which either afford opportunities for the evolutionar)' force* 
or limit it in its operation. 

Man’s present use of such free-will as ho possesses w 
a factor that influences his future evolution in one way®- 
another. 

It is theoretically possible to balance one’s karma at * 
fairly advanced stage of human evolution, and to pass int® 
a temporary condition of liberation or heaven-liko conddioo 
of bliss. Even the " puli " of mem bership of a speotaf groop 
of human beings seems, more often than not, to bo stron^^ 
than the force that is karmically genorotod by Individua 3- 
The force of karma in humatj evolution is a secondary o®® 
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mtil man has reached a stage in which that force is appar- 
entlj nsed m a consoious fashion to further his own gro^h. 
factor free-will in the human kingdom bring the 

humant ““ Forthgoing the 

to a cn^ T! "i “ 7 S™»P take and 

individri t “P a strong 

to fl+r 7 “>686 debts to help the man 

sWeim™ to'' The factor of the "out 

aad not L ’’5' a“reotion 

sow beconfca™“’’“l“°,“ E™lation 

-asked sclf fatoTb f ^ “■'■for ‘o bring the 

Potver over ot7 7“ ° 

Mliicved in ^ ™”- Successes are to be 

>»a the man ““7 Pfaaaa'fa slowly, 

ancourase M akt^aaStk to strength, Success will 

*■“ P^f fo^th more 
evolSnn ' “P“'' If ‘S tko piper of 

on- The t7“‘ 7,'“ goes 

lesiro into ““a '"ken he will transform 

aod to dcteT,' ’ 7°"^° *® fake his own erolution in hand, 
ke does th 711°° 7 rapidity tor himself. When 

""sthn " e„ ,-7 aa"' <ie»ire. will take on the 

“oiethinn nf7l““' resolution, and begin to take on 

«>la in th„ “*'/a‘are of the Self that sends forth and 
tall in his Ha begin to send forth and 

keeio to dancT “a"'®'" ■“ kis own little world. He will 
“ “ dance to his own tune. 

kas to Wn°7l' aak-human etages we saw that the entity 
to refer flm ° taepond to impacts from without, and learn 
tkat are br!° ’“Peets, together with the changes in himself 
•«crrr,?7»a‘kythein, to an outer world. In the 
*0 influenn<a° evolution man has to learn to respond 

them * ° ’^^seen and subtler worlds, and leam to 
^ as such outside himself. Often, these subtler 
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inflriprirM nrc not no mticli trithin him an they arc outrli 
him, even tljoiigJi ho mny think of them in?idc 
nnbjpctivo ftn<l oven unreal. 

The normal man nt the present stage of evolntios 
readily distinffnishe^ between himself and the outer worli 
between his ouii thoughta and ontsido appearances, witioiri 
hesitation: hence on the physical plane, but on that pUc* 
only, external things are to him "real,’' “objective,” 

“ outside himself 

Dr. Besant remarks that *'on other planes, the astrs* 
and the mental, lie is, ns yet, conscious but not 
conscious; ho recognizes changes within hitaself, but 
not yet distinguish between the self-initiated chaagessB^ I 
those caused by impacts from witbont on bis astral ^ I 
mental vehicles. To him they are all changes within hisJ’ 

self. Hence nil phenomena of consciousness occurring w ^ 

fiuporphysical planes — planes on which Self-consciousness 
is not yet definitely established — the normal, average 
calls ‘unreal,’ ' subjeetire,' ‘inside himself,’ just as t^ 
jelly-fish, if he were a philosopher, would designate tc 
phenomena of the physical plane. He regards astral 
mental phenomena as the result of his ' imagination, 
as forms of his own creating, and not as the result 
impacts upon his astral or mental vehicle from exter^ 
worlds, subtler indeed, but os ‘ real ’ and ‘ objective as 
external physical world.” ^ 

When the average mao gets beyond that stage, ^ 
process of special training, such as we associate wi ^ 
term Yoga, he will be able to develop powers that I 

able him to regard as objective certain things he now o h 
as subjective. At least, one might say that by 
certain methods of Yoga training he will be able to o ^ 

In this connection, it is well to remind ourselves 

Yoga is a specialized application to oneself of the 
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aws of evolution. In the human stage we have all the 
orce of our previous evolution behind us, and “ when we 
wme to this shortest oycle of evolution which is called 
OSS’* t e man has behind him the whole of the forces 
umu ated in hishuman evolution, and it is the accumula- 
8 o°° ° forces which enables him to make the passage 
of connect our Yoga with the evolution 

at everywhere, else we shall not understand it 

> or the laws of the evolution of consoiousness in a 
exactly the same as the laws of Yoga, and the 
evolut- ^^ereby consciousness unfolds itself in the great 
in humanity are the same principles that we take 

of our A “sHberately apply to the more rapid unfolding 
tho unf/^’ • • • Whether you are thinking of 

humo« consciousness in the universe, or in the 

the individual, you can study the laws of 

to vou ^ ^PPiy those same laws 

the^ 1 consciousness rationally and definitely. All 

'“aaifesTitiS"''’''"' 

ourselves a question : to what end this 
To nn E ^fci‘^“ent, this more rapid development? 

be morf unless we wish to realize unity or to 

^e cur outer lives. If 

l^elp to ns desirable we shall 

Selves. Til about slowly, but surely, in our- 

% the Ufso^^r •’ ^™®'Sination, is our only creative power. 

more ^ngination our powers are to be unfolded. 
becompQ fu ^ desirable object, the stronger 

If We wi<iL f for it. If we think of Yoga as desirable, 

“ Think aUA,°f ?°°“® ^®gi» must use our imagination. 

‘be World wL ^ results of Yoga and what it means to 
rT;7~ ycu ha ve become a Yogi, and you find your 
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{lr«?ir(' Ixyomin^f fltronijrr ami stronpor. , . . Tfaj’nkoftli'’ 
tUtlnmlc rratilt.” ' 

Wlmt flooa Yojfft bring «s to In tho way of rralizationf 
To unity, if wp rrnlly deslro nnity. It n not soraethiDgwe 
nlinti grl for nothing, sotnotliing wc shnli experience ereo 
NvithotJt lo*«ing that we may now prize mther rnneb- There 

nro nmny ao'cnlled “ virtnoa '■ in onr ordinary life ^hici 
will drop nway entirely when we reach unity. Moral in- 
dignation, repulsion from evil, judgment of others, the?® 
and like things will have no room where nnity is realized 
“ Tlio man who has realized unity knows no difference be- 
tween himself and the vilest n-retch that walks thoearth.” - 
Yoga in this sense of a last stage in the norma! conree 
of evolution tends to emphasize a purpose and also poiB* 
undevintingly to a goal; it has as an end in view th® 

producing of human beings who arc strong and spiritoalij 
adult, who will not only repay their debts to Nature, ba 
will also leam how to help the younger and more helpless 

beings coming along the same evoiutionary jeorney iotlu? 

or in some future world. “ Cycles ferried my cradle, sai 
Walt Whitman. In future cycles we shall perhaps take 
some small part in the ferrying ! It seems certain that after 
the long travail and struggle the end of it all will not be 

something unheroio. Implicit in our view of evolntion, 85 

we understand it, is the end— or at least one end m _ 

words of Annie Besant: “To produce living beings of 

intelligence and strong will, capable of taking an active p 
in earrying on and guiding the activities of nature an 
co-operating in the general scheme of evolntion.” 




’ An Introdvteiion io I'djTtf. 
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-'‘wolhoos^a 

!!"“•, "“’.I'M.oiso.thMi... of eL™a« 


»lilch dales tr„„ the j„i 
Mnlotj. B.0. Thetroaelalioniapre. 
enteii in two yolames, one con- 
toins the te,t i„ TnmU on the 
Ml-kaod pages, with n, English 


lm..i i- ‘“I*"*'' Dhanna. All el 


. a •“"“sui.-uanttpages; 

oa the other, the text in Roman 
«n8literatioa with the earn® Eng. 
“ah translation. 

This classic is written in three 
the three “aims" 
t“e so well known in Hindu 


may be shown by a few extracts: 

The great achieve the impossi- 
ble : the little cannot.” 

"Happiness springs only from 
Bhanna. All else is sorrow and 


“ The blister caused by fire will 
heal. But the brand of a bitter 
tODgne will never heal.” 

Practise truth, yon need not 
practise any ether virtue.” 

’The path of rectitude is the 


— • Bu wen gn 

^thTandETm*'*' of non-vJence. 

•«d I«s, or De'sh, ih’’’ '^fh '**' 

«ntnS;;Vo'::" o“^:: fZT “• 
to Ih. dmZ’TemZlZ^ 

l'”« “■> «" ''"""S I- 

S ’1“""“°“'' ”“>»»• 

'■g n “ *® described as „ 

bourli ^hich foster neigh. 

•“a' woTer? Oufde : Sir. 

wmmuait “du ««a»Kf«i<«ef»foi)r.CAharrapati; 

the 1830 Science c/ I^ranayam : ffeallA and 

^olame map contained in the ffapptnest ; TFAaf Becomes to the 
y M applied to conduct Soul after Death ; Health and Long 
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lioess : those who do not have it 
are a burden to the earth." 

Do not despise one for lack of 
personality. Does not the little 
nail of the chariot keep the wheel 
ILA.B. 
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Life ; Conquest of Fear ; Moksha 
Oita ; Easy Steps to Yoga ; Brahma 
Sutras ; Pocket Prayer Book — Pub 
lishers, Anandakntir, Risbikcsb, 
India. 

Swami Sivananda of BisLikesh 
in the Himalayas is well known in 
India for his Ashrama, whore ho 
lives surrounded by many pupils. 
All these works have iost been 
published by him and by his pupils. 
It is impossible to do more than 
give the names of the various 
publications. The moat important 
is a translation by the Swami of 
the Brahma Siitras of B.1darfiyana 
on which long ago commentories 
were made by the two teachers 
ShankorAcharya and lUmaoojA* 
cb&rj’a, one representing the strict 
Adraita “non •dual " Vedanta which 
practically eliminates the indi- 
vidual soul as having a eopamto 
eslstenco from Brahman, and tbe 
second Visiehta-Advaita, ‘‘non- 
duality with a distinction,” which 
states that on final Iiiberation and 
Union with the Divine the indi- 
vidual soul still retains a purified 
individuality which can offer itself 
in perfect devotion to tbe Lord to 
tbe end of time. 

As Swami Siranaoda's Commea- 
tsry. In two volames. Is inteodod 
for tbe general public not trained 
in scboLirsbip. one can ignore sneb 
berrors as Poorra instea^l of Porva, 
and rotting “aa" instead of *'*.*• 
and generally omitting tbe marks 


over tbe vowels to indicate wticl 
are long and which sre short 
Certainly both the teit and tie 
commentary require very 
thought to enter into the philo- 
sophical standpoint given in the 
aphorisms of the old SStras.— C. I- 

Childhood and After, by Sasaa 
Isaacs. Routledge & Kegan Pa°l' 
pp. 215, price 15/- 

In these essays, published be 
tween 1028 and 1916. llrs.lsas« 
formerly Head of tbe Deparfmeo 
of Child Development, Univenib 
of London, gives a survey of 
aspects of her work. A IsrS® I*” 
of the book deals with onalytif" 
technigue and is illnatrate^ 
case-histories, mainly ot 
young children. 

It is not a very pleasant book to 
rend, and one feels that perbftp* 
there are other Interpretations to 

bo placed on the observed reoctioo* 

of children. An acceptance of 
iocamation would explain ' 
for ILon the child would not 
seen as a blank sheet of paper P 
be affectwl only by certain person 
relationships with his motbor C 
father, but an Individual bringiol 
with him certain tendeocie* *»* 
qualities. 

The portion of tbe book drtl-O# 
with tbe value of nursery sebo"'- 
and with tbe neod tb»t • 
feels for security, strike* * 
creative note. It It good to k- 
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that nowadays emphasis is laid on 
the development of the child, end 
t research is going on involving 
the study of the child as a whole. 
■The lost chapter deals vrith chOd- 
ia Institutions. One would 
liked to hear more of the 
teresting information which has 
„ “ collected in surveys of the 
effMtsof evacuation during the war. 

This book is one for the technical 
BKhologi,l, ..t, „„ 

>» Ih. light „1 ,lM„,ti,e 
'«H>« expertoenl,. 
er than for Ihe ordinary ley 
E.W.P 


Sri<nce 0/ Kiga. Vol. I, by 

217, pricH., 11.8. 
nth Tolnm, fa. 
S.nskrit|. 

' “**“'*«d to visualize the 

li.e^^ cirllizatlon and 

• Ciclor. 01 It. in,g 

uTL ’ “ hr ‘h» oulhot to 
r**termg ray heart. 

of eitingnished fire 

oomm. 1 * ' ie another 

i^te Sttraa of 

h.Tf-."'’ "■““1^ 

Jolnminon, literatnre that is 
08 on the Bobject of Yoga. 

I»rt poemise. in theeo 

« 'htth" 

“thor's “iroeacy. The 

n Prel thereiore in 

iraa Inlrodnclioo nl 


the eastern point of view that 
Yoga Shastra is the only tenable 
one, loses weight and appeal to all 
students in spite of its being writ- 
ten in English end apparently in- 
tended for western-minded people. 
Also no commentary can be the 
last word on any subject, and spe- 
cially on Yoga since it is a growing 
field of knowledge and investigation 
and so varied in its practices. 
Modem psychology has begun to 
take notice of it as is shown by the 
commentary of Geraldine Coster in 
her book TYe»fe>'» Psychology and, 
Yoga. It 18 psychoanalytical. The 
present writer does not appreciate 
thie effort, but be seems to lose 
sight of the fact that to master the 
technical terms of the science of 
Yoga as they aro given in his book 
the student has to wade through a 
glossary covering many pages, and 
then he has to tussle with the 
various meanings and interpreta- 
tions which are attached to those 
worda One needs to admire the 
aincerity, the industry and the 
patience of some western devotees 
of this ancient soience in their 
search for yoglo truths. The author 
is very emphatic in his view that 
Yedantism is the philosophy of 
Yoga wbilo the practice of it is the 
method of Patanjali’s Toga Sotraa. 
Further, be asserts that “ sufSco 
it to say that Toga is a genuine 
Avjra science, discovered by the 
Aryas. experienced by the Aryaa, 
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and evolved by the Aryag”; that used io histories cl llieearljl^ 
homg the decided opinloD of the of the Boddha. 
author, ho doubts very much the Dramatic effect Is lessened IJ 
atility of the attempts made by the author’s haring tbe 
western writers on the Psychology speak of men as being "Htte* 
of Toga, and for example he men* poor, some diseased, and sooe" 
tions that of Miss Coster. not happy ” before he has seen ti« 

Except for this his rather strong sights that taught him of sorrow- 
line of argument in favour of one How could he know that“ti«» 
particular method only, the book Is girls . . . dainty as bntfcrfliM • •• 
distinctly an addition to the lore young, athletic, sinuons.” 
of Toga literatnre. C. 8. T. grow “stiff, old, infirm”*^ 


The Buddha, by Clifford Bax, 
Victor GoUanez Ltd., pp. 62, 
price 6/-. 

This ^dio Version of the life 
and ideas of the Buddha should 
bring to many thousands an noder* 
standing of the great truths taught 
by the Lord and cause them to 
desire more knowledge of that Life 
lived that nli men might find en> 
ligbtenment. 

One questions the use of the 
won! Oautarn or Gotam, the family 
name, instead of Siddbftrtha in the 
early childhood. Tho name was 
the child’s by right of being bom 
in the clan. Nor would be giro it 
op on attaining Ouddhahood (as 
be did the name of Prince Siddhir- 
tha). So these two sentences are 
questionable ; “ The King ... has 
siwen this baby the name of Gotam." 

lie who wag once Prince Ootsm 
had cow beeome a Boddiia." The 
"iatist ocTcr otxce mentions the 
ef fi^dbartha. commonly 


“their beauty forever disapps* 
ed ’• ? In the historical versica L 
Buddha sees for the first tl®* 
man. a sick man and a corP**’*f 
these on different d.ij'S. 
fourth sight of an ascetic twe®® 
pleted these tremendons df*®*' 
incidents prophesied to *1* ^ 
him from man to Boddhlsatr* 
be who is to become a Buddbs- 
a few lines only these sights ce“- 
have been described one by 

and a few lines of the more ph 

sopbieal discourses omitted 

pensate. In this Drama beeeesOD- 

o leper who is old and poor, 
tho whole of thi* moat drao^ 
climax In the life of Prhice - 
dhfirths Is reduced to I* 

Bat In a roost difllcnlt fieli- 
this brave and on the whole 
cessfaJ attempt to redoc® 
Lifetime to tho space of » 
broaiicnst, one can have 
miration. The drsmatist’® •tf'* 
beautiful sml nowlag ami 
aenUtion torcttiil, ^ 


SUPPLEMENT TO 

the theosophist 

(Inewporaiing “The Theoeopkieal IVorUr") 
SRPTEiraEB 1050 

THEOSOPniSTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Bsf ihe lieeoriinff Steretarv 


PreaH^t. Mr. C. JinarAj*. 
Adjar oq 17lh Aujrutl 
w njdcmbad U)rr«i<l„<,vrrthr 
*rty-nfnlh annnal «omIod of th« 

, ThroaorhioUroder*. 

'«• *^«WiTcr<Hl two public W- 
•» nrdrrtlAd and founder- 
o • "« Wuraol on Sl.t Aoffu.t- 
.. I . . mwtbj: 

*'‘‘U in nafct^unrtm riiOl to 
^wwroicnita lha RilrrrJablW of 
ncuan Centra In Huropa. Tl.o 
w.. In u.* ehair. .oJ 
.„i I-liiefelt and Mr. 

^ Ti.iU tliry 

'i' ■>' >'■' 

•».i HoiiniBi DrTi.apctlanfU)* 

! carrirj on 

_ in U.^ 

iU*w«,ri. 

tu dartsiiBft of t*,e «orlrr. 

iA *" *“*-r 

''■>>> Mr. J.,,. as, Co.,., 


who for the paat fonr jeara baa 
brcD trarrlUng and Icctoring for 
rarlooa National Bocletira induJ. 
jog the UnitoJ Staton of Amenc*. 
Canada. Cuba. New Zraland and 
Aoatnha. After ten «!a)V atay. 
donng which lima hr adJrraaod 
•OTcraJ rjoJgra. hr flew on to Eng. 
UdA 

The SehcKj r/ rhe Ulr.fom 
TLr Dirretor of Rlodira. Mr. 
G R. Crom, iaat work preparici 
for thr rpTBing of ibe new teuion 
of tbr Seboo) on Ut October. The 
oommtnni lia< been reeparrd LaanJ 
on the eiiwrirnce of Ia*t )e«r. anJ 
it ia hoj'rJ that a rerr interratirg 
and ImtroctiTrroQnir «i’] befrrth 
oomtac when thr new .tadeeU 
tale op tbrir work. There Ijm 
Iweo re<utr»tinnk froa a oatr.tier 
of Rrctianw 

rt-e*u* 

Tli* anr.naj enretitif erf ibii. Ser- 
1<0Q WTU heVi after Ruler wJifai 
IVd TJuwjb wfc» re«<hw.t*J 



■122 SOTn-ESlBST TO 

0<*npral 8<?fTPtAnr for A farth«r 
tprm of ofOcp. U tfoeWM to 
oonllniip to tho mnirAxiDo 

I/Ae1lpn Th/p^pphiijue fn Afncxli' 
(ItHl form. 

Mr. J. n. Tnn Di*«cl. Gonomt 
8ocrctAr>’ of tho TliwwphtcAl So- 
ciety in Enroi*c, toffethcr with 
Mile, rnsenline ifnllet. AssintAnt 
OenemI Secretary, visited thla Sec- 
tion and attended the aonnal 
meeting. 

German!/ 

This Section had a visit from 
the Qeaeral Secretary of tbeTbeo- 
flophical Society in Eorope in April. 
He stayed for ten days and waa 
Able to visit not only the Head- 
quarters groap at Hambnrg but 
Bremen, Hanover, Frankfort and 
DUsseldorf. In each place be met 
the Lodge members and discussed 
with them their work and prob- 
lems. He reports that the work 
in Germany appears to be going 
very well, especially in Hamburg. 
The membership of this Section 
has increased in the last year from 
662 to 771 members. The largest 
groups are in Berlin, DOsseldorf 
and Hamburg. 

As a new venture the German 
Section held a Summer School at 
Homefolks High School, Rends- 
burg. Schleswig-Holstein, in the 
middle of July. A cable of greet- 
ings from the members assembled 
was received at Adyar. 


TRE TneosoPinsT 

I'llfterlandi 

The Oenoral Secretary of tB 
flection. Prof. J. N. ran ierl^- 
is at present paying a visit to 
Aosf ralLv and staying at tie Mass 
Centre. During his absenceSEa 
Helma Kool has been acting *• 
Genera! Secretary. 

The Society has ebtainea tl' 
DSC of buildings and grota^ 
Tcjel as a holiday resort, 
purpose is to give member 
opportunity to spend a bol 
simply and ineapensively- ^ 
in a beautiful position sorrow 
by many trees and only !*' 
minutes from the sea. 

The Tooth Centre in 
ranged a week-end in April in 
grounds of the St. llicbael Cei 
in Hoizen. About 60 yonagP*' 
attended and all showed lesn 
terest. This work has done W 
to bring Tbeosophical ideas be 
the younger generation in HoDa^ 

Czeehoslorakia 

The Presidential Agent. P 
Miloslav Lzicka. writes tha* 
activity goes on with me® 
meetings and small study groe^ 
which are found to be 
effective than a larger 
Much interest has been ^ 
particularly io Yoga, and ^ 
are trying to acquire a broad 
aopbical background. 
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Ecuador 

The newly appointed Preaidential 
Agent, Sefior F. Iborra Mnno*, 
reports that he is endeavonring to 
organise the work in Ecnador. At 
the moment there are only 4 mem- 
hers and some enqnirera and sym- 
pathisers. It is hoped that these 
will form a nucleus which will grow 

strength. 

Belgium 

Monsieur Utbain Monani has 
been appointed as the now General 
Secretary of this Section, in place 
« Mile. Berge Briay, who has 
wtired from office for health 
reasons. The Section has rosolred 
, ^ laarterly journal from 
let October 1950. 

Scoffa>id 

The 40th Annual Convention of 
Section was held at Head- 
^Darters at Edinburgh on May 20 
M General Secretary. 

r- dward Gall, presided, with 
^.Sidney A. Cook, the Vice- 
. “t the Society, as Onest 

f Honour. There was a large 
ring of members from all 
8 of the country despite very 
!b weather conditions. 

»t m- I ™r 

iu“ ““'•“•“‘“'i- 

at n^° “atinned snccess- 
^ *t Headquarters and in the 


Tttriotis districts and Lodges. The 
membership stood at 867. The 
Library continned its work on its 
nsoal extensive scale and fulfilled 
a very important part in the life 
of the Society. Both Mr. Cook 
and Mrs. Cook addressed the mem- 
bers and their visit was very much 
appreciated. 

Wales 

The Vice-President, Mr. Sidney 
A. Cook, and his wife were wel- 
comed to North and South Wales 
in May. Talks were given by them 
at Colwyn Bay, CardlSf and New- 
port. The latter wns the first 
meeting to be held there since tho 
war. There was an andicoce of 
about 40 and keen interest was 
displayed. In May, Colwyn Bay 
had a visit from the General Secre- 
Ury of Scotland, Mr. Edward Gall. 

Ittdia 

The General Secretary, Mr. Bobit 
Mehta, presided over tho Gujarati 
Tbeosopfaical Federation's sessions 
at Waghodia in May. About ICO 
delegates attended from rarious 
iKidges. As it was meeting in a 
Tillage, practically the whole vU- 
lags and people from surronoding 
villages attended most of tho func- 
tions. One day was allotted to the 
Tiwrth Federation as Tooth Day. 

One of the Section’s workers, 
Mr. Henry van do Poll, msdo 
a tour in May and June, and his 
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reports are very enconragiDg with varions parts of the Sectica- fc-' 
regard to the revival of Theo- particniar featnre recentlfTastiJ 
sophical work in East Panjab. Yonth Camp held at Adyardoria 
At Coonoor in the NUgiria a May. This was inangarated wi 
new Lodge has been formed and presided over by Srioati Bnln® 
was declared open by Srimati Devi, and the President gars ttf 
Eakmini Devi in May. The In- last lecture on Boddhisa. 

augural address was given by Sir 90 delegates registered and a bis 
0. P. Ramaswami Iyer. This Lodge ber of interesting and instrnctin 
has been particularly fortonate at meetings were held, 
its beginning becanse of the recent 

arrival in Coonoor of Professor Indo-China 

J. E. Marcanlt, previous General The Lodge In Vietnam had 
Secretary for France. Ho has at- difDcnJty in keeping going hot ooi' 
tended meetings and given great withstanding this the 
help to the members. have been able toeditinAnoas?** 

The Madara District Theosopbi- inlfilOBixwerksdeaJingwithTl''*^ 
cal Conference was held in Dindigal sopby and one on Boddhiso- ^ 

In Joly, and after a lapse of many Pnempenh, the capital of OiS‘ , 


pears Dindigal Lodge rc-started its 
activities in Us own building. 

Mrs. Dhagirati Sri Ram presided 
over this Conference. 

There has been a move to revivo 
some of the Lodges m filodras and 
in Mylapore a meeting to restart 
the Lodge was held on 80th July, take pl^. 

The President of the Society. Jo lOiO a public Theosofl 
Mr. C.Jinarftjad4sa. presided at tho library wm establishetl com®'*®' 
meeting and Mr. John B. 8. Coats, log with 200 volumes. Thef^’* 
ex-Geoerol Secretary of thcSoclety been plated In charge of • 
tn England, who was paying a brief dbist Association, The memb''*’ 


bodia, lo Hne, In the 
Vietnam, and In Longioyen (S«’' 
of Vietnam) the members art *0 
oas lo form Lodges, bntwfavtbff 
have not been able loobtahs ** 
necessary OovomnicDfal lanch®* 
It la hoped that this msyevefll^” 


jrhic*! 


visit to Adyar, ^ve an address. olUioagb not os nomercus « 


The JoJjr issne of The Young other ccontrlee, are devol^d 
Thtoeophut. the clHcial journal of active sod they bare the iSnn v'*’ 
the AU-Indj* Federstion cf Voung viction that in time they 
Tbsosoihiats. giree news ofwwk able to form a ffat/ooal S'JcieO' 
being done la the Tooth Lodge* la Vietnam. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Theosophical Soctely is responsible onhj for xl$ 
O^w'ol I^otices appearing m "The Supplement". 

JS War bettor than Peaco?” Of couree ercrj' ono will 
answer immediately, “No I there is nothing so 
h»»»b«iu» ^o*Tiblo as war. Ponce is the only desirablo 
Uup(4e«t state in our lircs.” Usoally when ono 
nafirt., i_ ^^‘nks of war, p.irticularly in western 
nati ^ '”’”0 ns Christians have the gospel of “one incar- 
Toun^ war signifies tho hilling of thousands of 

if on cannon-fodder. But obviously 

U of°r i.'r''*’ ^^incarnation, and that death of one body 
rrohU consequence to tho eternally living Ego, tho whole 
s different light, for soinotimos death is 

•'owevor tragic it may seem to the 

porary personality. 

Iht S'T ™ ■" 0' Atlanti. whi-n 

lorin, so stwpoa in tbo most Iiomblo 

**h’on 1 A ^hat no sou! bom into that civili- 

conditiftT? \ opportunity whatever of progress. This 
of vnn*o ^ continued, slowly worsening, for thousands 
^ ^ Then, ns The Secret Doctrine narrates, the 
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dcciBion WAR given from on Iligh, and the whoIeofPosei 
donifl wnn flunk under the water. To the ordinary engh 
notliing could bo a rnoro horrible “ disaster”. Battothf 
millions of Egoe, who were relcnflcd from a degrading incar' 
nation, thoro came tlio future of a reincarnation soon aft« 
in some land that was not so honeycombed with all the 
forces of evil. 

Tho acceptance of the idea of the eternal life of the 

soul naturallj* means a new evaluation of the meaning of 

life on earth. In the Katha Upnnishad, ns in the G'ltS, ^ 
have the well-known lines : 

“Never the apirit was born; the spirit shall cease to 
never ; 

Never was time it wos not; End and Beginning we 
dreams ! 

Birthleas and deathless and changeless remaineth 1 1 
spirit forever; 

Death hath not toacbed it at all, dead thoQgh thehoo 

of it seems }” 

' Immediately follows the unforgettable verse 

3^ ^ ^ ^ II 

“ If one thinks he slays, if the slain thinks he is 
both these know naught. The soul does not slay, 
it slain.” 

This 18 immediately followed in the Gitd bj 
“ Nay, bat ns when one layeth 
His worn-oat tohes away, 

And. taking new ones, aajeth, 

* These will I wear today I ’ 

8o putteth by tho spirit 

Lightly its garb of flesh. 

And paaseth to Inhorit 
A residence afresh.” 
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There are certain conditionB in what we call Peace, 
a give opportunity after opportunity to the unscrupulous 
helpless masses. It was to this situation 
to fh drew attention in 1854 in his poem Maud, 

Bft./. u ;j degradation imposed upon the poor by the 

toth*.! “advance and prosperity," with wealth 

hnr^'ki owners, but so far os the poor were concerned, 

l 9 >^ ^ ^ oonditions of exploitation, with long hours of 
onr and scanty housing accommodation j 

Peace sittinB mder her olire, and Blarring the days 
gone by, 

When the poor are hoTell’d and hustled together, each sex, 
ilke swine. 

‘he ledger lives, and when only not all men 
^^''''wine ^‘“sy^^rd-yes I— bnt a company forges the 


■And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s 
nead, 

Trife hy-laoe rings to the yell of the trampled 

plaster are sold to the poor for 

And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 

And Bleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous 
centre-bits 

Grind on the wokelul ear in the hush of the moonless 
nights, 

^^ile another is chcatiog the sick of a few last gasps, 
as he sits i e t- • 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind bis crimson lights. 

hlammonite mother kUls her babe for a burial 
And Tiraonr-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s 
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Is it peace or war? better, war! load war by land 
by sea, . 

War with a thousand battles, and shaking a ban 
thrones.” 


After the first world war, how many thrones were eh 
and crashed. Though wo are in the year 1950 and there 
improve'd conditions for labour, yet in the great cities ffs 
still have the poor who are c.vploitcd in modern waj’i 
Anyone who really knows these conditions would 
any kind of war, rather than that these conditions s 
be perpetuated in tho “piping times of peace, forw 
looks beneath the surface notes that it is tho dcvi ^ 
pipes and calls the tunc. But unhappily for 
too creates unexpected evils. For, as was pointed ou 
B.c. by Thucydides tho lustorian of tho Peloponnesian 
in Qrccco : 


•‘the meaning of word*i cbangNl in relation 
Thoagbtfalncsa. prudence, roodorotion, generosity wer 
daring and canning was prirod. u'«‘* 

qnality of a man. Neither side cared for religion. .« » 

It with enthusiasm os a preteit for various oilions purpo 

CcnliiriPS later an Irish jud(:<> rcmarkwl f ’ a 

knew a hlack^tuard in the dock for riotinp. w )0 * ■ 
liimscir a “ patriot Graft i» tad cnonst in “ 5 ,.^. 

but it becomes terribly rampant in time of war. ‘ _ ^ 

tors of the United States B-'nale, who «'l'™ 
national mlmini.trntlon and had been conuctci 
Uve just fini.hnl serrln* their prison wntencc. 

Another attitude toward war was 

tour fanioas sonnets of that "young Apoila eoWrn' _^ j 

who was Ilui>-rt lirooka of Enghlnd, ' „,,4i 

a* a rciuntswr in the defeore of Ih-igium in the I ns ■ 
tVar, anri uml-T the iaspira-ion of war h« riri. 
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unforgettable sonnets, in one of vtrhich ho described what 
uRr did for thousands of young men of his class : 

Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our yonth, and wakened us from sleeping, 
With hand made snro, clear eye, ond sharpened power, 

To tnm, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 

Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 

Leave the sick hearts Chat honour could not move. 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 

And all the little emptiness of love ! ” 

" tb S'U English writer has used the graphic phrase, 

e cold war that is peace It is to this that Browning's 
hnes apply : 


" since war 

The sickness of the kingdom is, and peace the health, 
But here I do conceive, 'twill rather lie, 

Whether we had not better endnre 
Sharp sickness for a time, to enjoy 
A perfect strength, than have it languish on us ; 

Pot peace and war in an incestuous line 
Have still begot each other.” 


eace and war are so inextricably woven into our 
VI ization that in times of peace, exploitation proliferates 
^ 0 some horrible haoillus which grows in the blood, to 
about death rapidly. Yet on the surface, so long 
away, so many people consider that peace is 
one and only thing desirable. 

^ noteworthy that in one of the great civilizations 
® world, India, there has never been the western atti- 
Poo^l 0^ ^^0 great divisions of the Aryan 

ggjP ® o^nie from beyond the Himalayas, is the 

of th warrior. Hinduism has recognized the need 

the G'f defender of the people, and as ' 

as a / n there is nothing so desirable to the Eshatriya 
0 fight in a “ righteous war 
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As Ml'' t^orlf! Is iti it is di'fficnit mj 5^^ 

rr^fsfil to nny portlnilAr rporh in Ih^ * ca^-cs- 

wliriljer n contlnimtlon of prjtcr is the moat desirableccn* 
Aitton for the wrlforr of tho nation, or whother, na Bro^' 

inj; s.ild, a slmrp sickness for n time, that ia, wflr» 
bo A Ijplpfnl rrmrdy. 

One of llip IrniliiiR men in politics in the United State?. 
John Foster Dulles, has just published a book, 

Pcac^. Ho is the clmirtnan of the Federal Council o 
Churches Commiasion on n Just and Durable Peace, lO 
which Jews, Protestants and Catholics joined together^ a 
common task. Mr. Dulles has never warcred io biab^^ 

that “true Pence can endure only if it is based on a mo 

ortler There wo have a fundamental truth concertu^ 
war nnd pence. Tho two terms, war and peace, 
when in men's lives there is a moral order. But ^ j.®. . 
create this moral order for all mankind ? 

^vith its exclusive bias of salvation for those of 
alone, can create a world moral order. Someday*® . 
far future, perhaps, when the tenets of Theosophy, ^ 
rise above mco, creed, sex, caste and colour, ^ 

ba*8is of tho moral order of the world, we shall have 
Peace at last. 


" During the last few yeare a curious negativitJ^^^ 
Theosophical assimilation has shown itself in the 
Keua^ei to bers of the Indian Section of the 
CoofereBces jjow whenever there is a Theosop 

Conference they desire the President to send a 
During the period when Dr. Besant was President, no 
thought of applying to her for periodical messaged 
encouragement. This habit seems to have begun ^ 

Dr. Arundnlo was President. Since he tvas a facile 
and could write half a dozen messages in one day. 
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Bent messages to various Conferences. The habit has per- 
Bis e ajjg j ^ continually asked for messages; during 
8 ast month organizers of three Conferences have writ- 
Bn 0 mo. In my case, unfortunately for mj'self, writing 
a message requires much thought and labour. I had com- 
pose a message for the inauguration meeting of tho 
lant Youth Lodge in Madras, at which I could not be 
resent. To the two other Conferences I could only send 
0 same message, which appears in this issue of The 
iKEOSOPHIST. 


erhaps the request for messages is duo to a desire to 
at ^ Jinked to the centre of the Theosophical work 
lint from a sense of desire to bo 

sin to the President. But on the other hand, 

CO Theosophy in all its fundamentals is within tho soul 
} individual student, a group of Thcosophists might 

the! ^ preliminary meeting in order to put together 
r ideas and create a message for themselves, without 
j. Adyar to receive a kind of “ spiritual cocktail 

trutbo"^ deeply on tho fundamental 

aoDli r especially in relation to their 

lapser^ problems of tho world, message after 

anv .1 m ^ created by themsclvcB, which will help 
sro rrni Thcosophists. Presidential messages 

Kottpn T, Of « Conference and then for- 

received r* ^he Conference to take a message 

men Adj-ar and discuss its ideas possibly then 
rememlv.^*?^ message would be understood and 

meRsarr I / effort of the President to compose a 

Conf "^rthwhile. But what usually happens is that 
rnercly sends a Resolution of thanks to the 
^•^nce i V** message, and as the programme of a Con- 
®Jlocate.1 f detail beforehand, no time is 

or discussing the message received. 
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Durlnf? Ihf* |wi«t f#*w one remarkable dcrclop^est 

within th” S<)clpty haa l>€*ert the orgrtni/j\tlon ofSamiw* 

• ... SehwjloL Them hare never been so many IS 

in (hr present year. From Jaly 10 to 16 tbers 
xvna one in Oermany in Rendshurg ; from July 11 to 19 1 sr? 
wftB n Frrncli-sponking Summer School ot Trome.x oe^ 
Genova; dfiring its meetings the daily programme bc^ 
witli the PmyerH of all IloHgions. From July 23 to 
n Summer Seliool of the four Northern European 
tions, Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, t<wkp 
nt Qnmniel Pmestcgnnrd in Denmark. August 

the Silver Jubilee of the important Centre of Theosop 

workers nt Iluizen in Ilolland ; August 10-15 the o® 
Thoosophiatfl held n holiday camp nt Huizen; August - • 

the National Societies of the British Isles and Eire w 

Lodges of Northern Irelond hold a joint Sammer Sc o® 


Bangor, North Wales. . 

The special value in all these meetings is less m . 
now instruction received from addresses, and far 
the warm sense of fellowship estabJished, and in the 
tion that each Thoosophist needs every other Theosop ^ 
for an understanding of life and the true wisdom 
is the solution to the problems of life. Since the 
tion of the National Societies of Europe in 19W 
Federation, the Federation has held annual sessions in m 

capital cities of Europe. Last year the Federation me 

Paris, with an attendance of over 600 members, 
whom came from countries outside France. This year 
was no meeting of all the members of the National Socie 
only a meeting of the executive officers representing 
various countries. This meeting was held at Arnte 
Holland and twelve countries were represented. 


0. JINAKAJAPi®'* 
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July 3 [1877—?] 

"^^ELL httlo Nadezhda my darling, I received your letter. 

Immediately after reading, it was seized by Krishna- 
arma. who came two weeks ago from Multan (Punjab) in 
car and is now staying with na. Devil knows how, but 
c ranslatcd to mo in English all the paragraphs written 
y you in Russian about your doubts and fears concerning 
ray Bupposod denial of Christ and ho asked insistently for 
. ‘UQ letter. Ho said to Olcott: “ If wo could find only one 
I ZOQ of European inorabers with such a character, such 
faith and principles, tho world would bo 
. 1 ^ ‘ not believe? As you like, but ho said just 

jj and has sent your letter to Swami Dayanand. 

On ^ bo angrj' with me, ho is respecting you for your 
•ncip cs, and I was unable to refuse your letter to him. 
u remember tho following : Aria-Samaj has no refioious 
dogmas tior rtilcs. 

onen"^^*^ ^‘nt of compulsory faith, as I wrote once, is the 
triir'^^ God; in throe persons (as you believe) or in 
‘luintillions — it means in every bit of dust, in 
> *' Bcp.initoly and in the One Whole (ns wo believe) 
matter. Every one is free to believe in bis 
Pow there is tho One, All- 

Eternal Divinity, who is mani* 
^ust t *”***^^^ second in all Uis creation, from the 
o man. Neither your belief nor ours can change this 
. 9 
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/act In on;' loin. An ftn h no Up anJ 

oj'p't ; nnd the fact thnf John him n?? oQ old nuinflE^ 

IVtcr n«« ft youth, you nn n trinUy nnd Tin ianafflerali^ 

ntul rntltipi, h not ft »in ngninst Him, pron'iJ?d « 
iK’lipvp in Hi*! Eni*»tpnro; rrgo the Slfttoriiilist? cannot te 
ndniittiHl in the Society this fpr/niVi. As in Natare tfccr? 
ore no two Icnvcn identtcnl, nor n mnn— even among 

— nbrtoltitoly like Another, ao there cannot bo two person 

heJieving UteralUj the fuinio faith. Fnith tind fbopicto^^ 
evokes depend upon the phyniobgicn! and psycholojicai cos- 
Rtrnction of the Lmin. Aunt is probably as good a Cbrisb^ 
ns yourself, yet if you would tiy to go deep to the bottoE* 
of her hmln you would find that there is ft great 
in quite intiinotc details of your two faiths. 
faith people havo does not depend upon themselves 
upon their constitution. Henco let us be jnst to everyW' 
Evoiy man bolievos in his own way, jasfeaswitbt^ 
ono likes tomatoes, they rankc another sick ; one loves 
colour red, it gives some cyo-oebe to another. 

Tho differences in religious dogmas, were create 
by saints but by all-sinful mortals; the vanoas, diver^ 
different and many-sided beliefs — divide humanity ^ 
inimical nations and races. 

If there were no dogmas, there would also b® 
Protestants, Catholics, Buddhists, Brahminists, 
would believe in One God, the Lord, Creator of all « 
things ; all would regard themselves as brothers, as 
of ono Father ; they would bo ashamed before the ^ 
their brothers to kill and slaughter each other in 
torture each other like wild beasts, and to create 8 
for another. . „ 

I shall never forget ono obarncteristio 
night, in Odessa, in your bouse at a dinner. 
quarrelling with me about religion, and was firmly 8'^ 
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that no Jew or idol-worshipper can ever enter tho Kingdom 
of Heaven and will never bo found there. From this very 
moment I began to brood over these words : “ If even Aunt,” 
thought, “ such n good, noble and just woman, is so blind- 
by Christian faith that she can believe in such a terri- 
G> horrifying injustice of God, then whnt must bo other 
ristians, many of whom arc not worthy of her littlo 
ger? Till tij^t time I still believed a littlo in Christian- 
ity- A few months after this I became simply a Theist 
not a complete atheist- Then came my journey to 
erica, to Sangus, near tho woods of Bostokas. But it is 
not about myself that I want now to speak. 

Having no dogmas, not demanding our members to 
leve in one thing rather than another, we accept and 
Hindus, as Christians — except Catholics— 
C fK second important point. Not because among 

j 4 olios there arc fewer good men than in other reli- 
gions, but because their priesthood is so vile, namely tho 
08mtg and those who compel people at the confession to 
finy m^y things which do not belong at all to religion. In 
fioverely prohibited ; also because of the fact that 
0 Catholic Madonna in a criooline dress and with an 
^ fella is far more an idol than Kali — tho wife of Siva, 
dead opposed to all idol-worship. Although in 
^aity, io tijg beginning of Brohminiam they believed in 
tkr ^^ishnu — who was imagined by the people not in 

th ^nt in thousands of images and forms ; and 

^eso orms which were in the beginning only symbols of 
qualities, changed with time in the popular 
fro into entities separate from each other, and 

stractions were converted into something concrete 
tangible, into individual gods, 
and ■ 1 *^ alphabet of the Vedas. Every philologist, 
m ologist, who reads Sanskrit knows it. The Brahmin 
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priests had used this to enslave and exploit the stnp:^. 
superstitious people, just as was done by Catholics 
others. 

As far as the uniqueness of Christ’s moral teacHcg is 
concerned, how can we believe it, when wo find/ujt (he 
ivords in the “preceptes morales ” of Krishna, Gotama Badi^ 
and others, many thousands of years before the Chnstian 
era ? The whole essence of Bnddhism is found in the Veici 
of the Arias. The priests twisted the meaning of the 
and Gotama Buddha began to explain to the people tbcif 
very essence, the secret meaning of the dead letter. A 
the Buddhist clergy too have belied the truths, ond oat o > 
stupid eainestness have stepped down the truth. 

Believing in the truth of the Vedas, which arc 
ing forth the Oneness of God and the immortality c 
Spirit, we believe {with the exception of some 
established in later times by sinful men with the w*’ ’ 
anco of such beasts as was St. (?I) Constantino, thee* 
as you believe. j.»do 5 f 

“ Don’t do to another what you do not wont to be 
to you,” was said by Confucius, Buddha and Krishna. 

“ I love my neighbour ns myself, and God mom 
anything in the world,” they also repeat. ... 

“jy the blind lead the Hind, hath icill Jail 
is written in Prakhya, in A^tarcyo Brohmana and Ki? 

The existence/ of these books it was proved is, if not - ^ 

turies old as the Brahmins hold, at least 2,000 ycom 
Christ, according to Max Muller and Dr. Hauge who 
one of the most learned Sanskritologists of our tiniest. 

There is no one saying of Christ which cannot be o -- 
in the Vedas and in the Mahabharota of Krishna- . 

You believe in the Trinity and we in the 
fliterally three-faces, in Sanskrit). But you 
iharch^established Trinity — God the Father, God the •. 
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and God the Holy Ghost in the anthropomorphic sense, 
which means making of them three different individualities 
^ m same way the Brahmins believe in the 

Trimurti which embraces Brahma, Vishnu and Siva— the 
Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer. 

And we, the followers of the pure and monotheistic 
re igion and philosophy of the ancient Arians, we believe in 
6 Trinity in its scientific, philosophic and divine meaning. 
We believe and understand thus : God the Father— the 
^ niversal Soul, the creative force, who created and is creat- 
es every minute all that exists in all the worlds ; God the 
on peace pervading all creation ; it means the Spirit in 
\ efiesh, the clear and visible manifestation of the invisible 
creative force. . , 

[one page of MS. missing] 

• • . as yourself. As the Gospel says : “ In the House of 
5 our Father there are many mansions” — there is enough work 
or all. The Christians can fight against materialism and 
eism, and non-Christians against Catholicism and Pro- 
estantism; certainly trying to behave according to the 
ecognition that by whatever name Ho may be called. Ho is 
broth^™^ unchanging God, and all human beings are 

hia w stupid man Witgenstein (a part of 

e ter I am enclosing) felt offended that the poor 
Spirite) wrote to him *' Mon cher frfero cn 
yance, * and adds “L’animal ! un pen peu plus et il mo 
that is a “ Theosophist He is also 
seems he believes in Christ but is vehement 
gai^t the priesthood of all colours. 

Societ^ darling, wF' shall not let you go out from our 
•— il * ** m embre honoraire," and don’t you Hlfn 

^ My dear brother in belief.” 

Beast, oao step more and he would address me as ' then 
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lo fill idohiTomtiippcre ? CorlAi'rily wo respect too 

iiiiioli ottf inornlirfH to Allow ourselves to ftsk its® 
npninst thrir iK-Ircfs. I do not doiitt it in the Jeast 

Vou nrc n Thoosopliist (Christian) forever. Boeb^s 
the inyelic was nlso n Christian nncl oil the mediaeval 
Knb.aiintK ivoro Theosophists, ns wns Swedenborg too. 

TIjo I}ictionnr>* hns boon probably received by oo'^ 
I received n receipt for n book from Europe through 
nccording to yonr infornmtioii, but it is so hot tbafc there la 
no Rtrcngtli to go out. J returned only three days ag^ 
I wna almost ns fnr oh California with Krisboflvarma ^ 

Olcott. One of our members, tho editor of a joamal.iam 

Sacramento nnd wo had to talk over some business matters 
ivith him ; lio camo half way to meet ua. In 
find Nevada nit ladies wore all the time wslkiDg 
our windows and tho torrnco where we were 

look at Krisbnavarma ; ho is cjcccptionally beau ^ 

although of tho colour of a light coffee. In hU ^ 
white pyjama dress anti n white narrow turban on his 
with diamonds on his neok and in bare feet he ^ 
a curious sight among the Americans in black coats 
white collars. Many photographers came asking me 
allow to take his photo, but he refused to all of them ^ 
every one wondered how good and pure was his Engu 
God knows how old he is. When one sees him tbeC^ 
time he seems not more than 25, but there are moment® 
looks like a 100 years old mao. 


(To he continued) 


the law of renunciation 

By 0. JINAEAJADASA 
{Concluded from p. S75 of September) 

four years ah'o began another soheme, a vaster 
of N f Society for the Promotion 

Naf{ ^ Education. Sho worked out a great plan of a 
^ established in Madras. She 
leafl*> ^“J^ersity Boards, obtained the consent of all the 
publio life to give their names as sympa- 
scheme. In this National University she 
tcaohDra Collego-a Training College for 

Affpin, u’ ® school attached; a Science College; an 
Colleffp : a Commercial College ; and an Arts 

Boards’ rapidly; there was a Senate, 
band , Studies, etc., all carefully elaborated. The old 
a^ain called upon once 

tbo eitv° a Commercial Collegd was housed in 
the otRn *r. while waiting for suitable locations 

Barden *"• ° ®®^^^Bshed for the time in Damodar 

TafTfiKi* t 0 Society’s Estate, The poet Rabindranath 
Chancellor of the National 
OQce a * I ° scheme was successful for a while; but 
tho^**^ whole plan had to bo renounced, this time 
^>3 ® reason that Mabfttma Gandhi had launched 

paign, for which ho wanted funds, and naturally 
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all available money in India ■went to Wm. It ^ 
possible for her, out of the resources in her perse- 
control, to give the hundreds of thousands of rupees cecft 
sary for the wording out of her scheme. So one by cnc ti 
whole plan of the S.P.N.E. (Society for the Proniotwa c 
National Education) collapsed. I do not think thistitt 

there was quite the same amount of pain for her, but 5'>‘ 

once again the Law of Renunciation was applied 
growth. 

"When, then, there is the Cross, the problem is 
one’s Heart upon it, and fet the Heart and the Cross beer®- 
one. For all idealists the path is the same. Take t.. 
Bhakta, or devotee, who is pouring himself, out in 
and adoration. But cverj* Bhakta c.^periences what ha'’ 

termed by one of the Spanish Christian mystics 

night of the soul,” when everything disappears, even 

nimsolf ; and oven Christ Himself, to whom he has 
pouring out his heart, vanishes, erc/ythingseemsun^' 
ho is left with nothing. It is a period of horrible suffi-’ * 

At first it will come ns n terrible shock to the soul, 

the pcriotl of isolation pasRc^, leaving him ^ 

much drietl up in his emotional nature. Rut if 
goes on witfj the routinn of duty, never iearingaw/ "^^^ 
undone because there is no longer "life” in him, 

little the feeling of devotion returns and it is all *on» 

again. It Is as if there ba»l been winter, hut aftr' 
■winter is over spring b<‘gln« ag.iin. Then, when " 
BeccuJ time "(he dark nfght of the sotif ” tlcwnth j 

be understands more of its mjtitery, and waits in I 

tje its endi-n^r. ‘n>e suffering is not h-s.*, hot the ^ 

to it U greater, am! he can anffer with pafierv', ^ 
et-./Jaranj-e ; acd where* there is patienre, iher^ is a 
gf-m.'rj.Trre/ <fi ti-Jt he 

tbr Ptis tf (i-A Ur Lj.'si. 
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of Renunciation or Sacrifice, because you have 
lift yourself on to the piano of Eternal Being. It (S possit^ 
to bring into this earth*lUc of ours with so much grici 
so little joy something of the quality of the Heaven 
oven now, before we pass away. 

Perhaps only a few learn of that possibility; ' 
requires utter purification, and also a powerful quality ^ • 
shall I say, faith, an inner realization that such i3 
nature of yourself that you can never bo “dead to ‘ 
things that you have touched at the highest moment® 


your life ; that each highest moment can 


bo tlio 


moment all the time, if only you know how. 
is one of the problems before the disoiplo. 


Anil Ih-^' 


0 . 


TLp day is Rtiort and tbo work is prrat ; 
labourers arc idio thotit'h tho reward be gn'at ont ^ 
Master of tbe work |ircisoa. U is not Icciimbont nf^ 
tbee to complete the work, but thou must not 

ecaso from it. If tliou hast worked ranch, gri’at * » 

fjo thy rewartl, for the Ma’«tcr who ctnployc'l Ih*** ‘ 
fajthfal in Ills payinentji. Cut know that th? tm 
reward is not of this world. , 

n« 


atoms, aether, and space 

accoeding to science and occultism 
By G. NBVIN DRINKWATBR, B.Sc. 

JN tho Theosophioal magazino LtKifer of Novombor 1805, 
, • tto first account in print of the ultimate 

atoms discovered olairvoyantly by the famous oc- 
^ IS s Annie Besant and C. W. Lcadbenter, together with 
aa atom as they perceived it. This atom, 

fiyf at the time, had been anticipated to some 

Babbitt in his Pnticiplc$ of Light and 
published in 1878. In some important respects 
ir observations did not agree with Babbitt’s theory as to 
0 8 ructuro of the atom,' while the manner in which 
tho^pi combined to form tho more complex atoms of 
ements was quite different from Babbitt’s proposals, 
tion ° f article was reprinted in tho first edi- 

jjj . Occult Chemistry, together with much new 
^hich had appeared that year in The Tueo- 
ST relating to the structure of tho elements. It 
revealed that tho ultimate physical atom took 
differp^*^™^’ ^ positive and a negative variety, which 
tliev fiifcction of tho whorls of force of which 

~ ^cro composed.* It was also stated that in tho 
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one case force pours in from "outside” or “fourti 
dimensional space,” and passing through the atom appear* 
in the physical world. In the other case it pours in 
the physical world, and passing through Iho atom dis 
appears into the “ outside ” or " fourth dimension," that « 
to say, it passes into the astral plane. 

At this period scientifio thinkers were giving 
attention to various theories assuming the existence o* 
continuous aether. One of the diffioultics that had to 
met was that if the physical particles or atoms of 
were considered as immersed in the aether, it inlrooa 

a form of dualism into the seiontifio philosophy of nature. 

and this was considered a weakness.* It is worth rc®rr® 
boring that the groat scientists have nhvaj'S soug ^ 
unified view of tho world process, of which Einstc o 
latest theory is tho most recent of many such sttomp * 

A most important chapter in tho historj’ of science 
represented by this search, which is still in progress. 

has brought to light most remarkable results and prom 

generalizations, and goes far to confirm the validity 0‘ 
intuitive perception of tlio unity of nature which t j 
and so many other thinkem have pcnscd. Science o 

its own way and in Uh own terminology drawn nearer j 

successive approximations to tho Ono fleality leoio' 
outward diversity. . 

In order (o avoid tho diiaffstfc implications of I 

and separate j^rticles of matter immersed In acth'j*’' 

tempts were made to represent the elementary partic ' 
itnyularilies in aether, more or less lito tho *polei» ^ 


f.f f>r ir-*R7 ;»* 

-> tii-t to s ni P,,V,-ir» 


'..t V71iJVi**»r. F.tLE 
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Motion in mathematics’”; or putting it in n slightly 
ifferent \niy, to roganl atoms ns modifications of tho aether 
tsclf, a thoroughly occult idea. 

Professor Sir Edmund Wliittnkcr points out : 


Tho most complete proposal of this kind was made 
m 1897 by Larmor, who showed how to construct a 
nucclus of intrinsic strain in tho aether, capable of 
moving freely about it in much tho samo way as a 
knot slips along a string, and having properties like 
•those of an electron. It may bo formed in the follow- 
ing way: Regard tho aether as a kind of jelly and let 
a cavity bo excavated inside it ; let tho walls of the 
cavity bo grasped and rotated, so that tho jelly in the 
neighbourhood is displaced and twisted. While tho force 
is still being appli(^, let tho cavity bo refilled with 
melted jelly, whicii is allowed to set firm, after which 
tho force is released. Tho jolly will now revert 
to 0 position of equilibrium, but tho strain in the 
neighbourhood will still to some extent persist; the 
former cavity will bear to tho jelly a relation analogous 
to thot of an electron to the surrounding aether, but 
the strain will bo transferable from one location to an- 
other. A positive eloctrio charge may be supposed to 
differ from a negativo ohai^o by an opposite twist.’” 


» It will be seen that this idcaof atoms of opposite charge 
formed from twists in opposite directions in the aether 
M points of resemblance to tho occult idea of the ultimate 
om, though it must be aobnowledged that Larmor’s views 
ere published prior to the occult statements that there 
ore two such ultimate atoms of opposite polarity. How- 
^or, the idea that tho aether is a kind of jelly,’ or indeed 


^om Euclid to Eddington, p. OS. 
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nny kind of snild, iir|riiil. or is no longer held. 
incKlrm view rfjtintr'* th«' nofher wtli space rathei 
tlmn avilli n tnysfi’riotH s^mptfiin" fillinjf space, an inip3f' 
loot |>oinf wdiifh aTiJI J«* rr/cfTfvI to htrr. 

Since Ihe srnrrli for n qnnsi-rn.'itcri.al nether came to 83 
rnd in with the ndmit of the theorj'of rclatlfityrgr?®* 

nltention hn« Ifeon paid to I lie properties of space, that «8i 

to its t'eoinrtrj- : for it Ix'^fun to i)o clear that the properfie* 

of ffravitnlinn, lijflit. lient. nmifnetism, etc., trere boned op 

in same way witli the properties of space itself. 

It has become generally recognized that the ordinary 

Enclidoan goomotry of three dimensions, thongh accorate 

enough for nil ordirmry purposes, is inmlcqaate for themor® 
recondite aspects of research in physics and astronomy* 
though there is as yet no geneml acceptance of any one 
Byatem of non*EucU<lcan geometry. It is of interest to notr 
that the modem mathcmntical physicist does not hesitate 
to speak of space of three dimensions enclosed in a space o 
four. The foliowing quotation from Whittaker is a e^^ 
point. Referring once more to an atom as a singolarity 

modification in the nether, bo writes : ^ 

“ It is possible to conceive of many different types 
singularities in the nether; in particular, as 
Vcblen has pointed out, it is not necessary to 
• that the neighbourhood of a point is of the kind t 
can bo mapped continuously on the interior of ® ®P 
in Euclidean space. A singularity of the sort sugg^ j 
by Veblen would result from the following constractiom 
Consider an ordinary Euclidean space S of three j 

sions, and let A be nn anohor-ring situated m 
Suppose that S is immersed in a Euclidean space of o ^ 
dimensions, and let P be a point of this space 
does not belong to S. Join P by segments of 
"^lines to all points of A. The aggregates ofaU 
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points in these segments constitute a three-dimension- 
od solid whose outer surface is A, and which has a 
curious singularity in its interior P. The solid may be 
described as being like an onion in the form of an 
anchor-ring, whose successive coats as we peel them 
off are all anchor-rings until we come to a single point, 
namely P. p has no neighbourhood resembling the 
interior of a sphere in Buolidean space ; all its neigh- 
bourhoods are anchor-ringish.” * 

This conception has interesting points in common with 
0 four-dimensional atom of the occultist. It will also be 
served that other singularities are possible, so that the 
pothetical atom concerned need not be restricted in form 
an anchor-ring. 

While this suggestion of Professor Veblen’s has not, as 
t at any rate, found wide acceptance, it is of interest that 
Ou a view should now be seriously advanced in academio 
'olea. 


The idea of a fourth-dimensional space enclosing a 
ree-dimensioned one is equivalent to the occult idea of 
0 astral plane interpenetrating the physical. So long ago 
the early years of this century, C. W. Leadbeater had 
aicated in some detail that the astral plane was four- 
mensioned.’ In 27je Inner Life, vol. I, published in 1911, 
indicated that the mental plane was five-dimensioned,* 
bis is paralleled by the modern five-dimensional (or 
Djective) theory of relativity to which contributions have 
en inade by Einstein and Bergmann, Lichnerowicz and 
Ludwig and Mueller, and by Jordan.* 


^ f’rom Euclid to Eddington, p. 90 . 

PP- 108-110; <67-463; Clatr- 
U909), p. 80 : The Hidden Side of Thingi, (1913). I. 23-29. 

, /nn«r Life, 1. 854-855. 

Jorasn. •• Formation of the Stars and the 
wpment of the CniTerse," in A'afurv.Ocl. 15. 1919. ^ 637. roL 16l. 
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nny kind of solid, lignid, or gag, is no longer held, 'll! 
modern view equates the aether with space itself, rathe 
than "nith a mysterious something filling space, an impel 
tant point which will be referred to later. 

Since the search for a quasi-material aether came to a: 
end in 1905 with the advent of the theory of relativity, grwl 
attention has been paid to the properties of space, that 
to its geometry ; for it began to be clear that the propert!^ 
of gravitation, light, lieat, magnetism, etc., were bound np 
in some way with the properties of space itself. 

It has become generally recognized that the ordinaiT 
Euclidean geometry of three dimensions, though accar8>« 
enough for all ordinary purposes, is inadequate for themo^ 
recondite aspects of research in physics and astrooomyr 
though there is as yet no general acceptance of anyocf 
system of non-Euclidean geometry’. It is of interest to 
that the modern mathematical physicist docs not besitsj 
to speak of space of three dimensions enclosed in o space 

four. The following quotation from Whittaker is a wee 

point. Reforring once more to an atom as a singulanty ® 

modification in the nether, ho writes : 

“ It is possible to conceive of many different 
singularities in the aether; in pnrtionlar, as 
Vcblen has pointed out, it is not necessary to , , 
that the neighbourhood of a point is of the kind 
can bo mapped continuously on the interior of a ®P 
in Euclidean space. A singularity of the sort 
by Vcblen would result from the followingconstruc I 
Consider an ordinary Euclidean space 8 of three d)® ^ ] 
eioDS, and let A be an anchor-ring situated m 
Suppose that S is immersed in a Euclidean sp-aec o 
dimensions, and let P bo a point of this 
does not belong to B. Join P by segments of 
j to all points of A- The aggregates o/al't- 
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points in these segments constitute a three*dimension* 
od solid whose outer surface is A, and which has a 
curious singularity in its interior P. The solid may bo 
described as being like an onion in the form of an 
anchor-ring, whose successive coats as we peel them 
off are all anchor-rings until we come to a single point, 
namely P. p has no neighbourhood resembling the 
interior of a sphere in Euclidean space ; all its neigh- 
bourhoods are ancho>ringi8h.” * 

®o^^C6ption has interesting points in common with 
the four-dimensional atom of the occultist. It will also be 
0 served that other singularities are possible, so that the 
ypothetical atom concerned need not be restricted in form 
to an anchor-ring. 

While this suggestion of Professor Veblen’s has not, as 
fet at any rate, found wide acceptance, it is of interest that 
such a view should now be seriously advanced in academic 
circles. 


of a fourth-dimensional space enclosing a 
three-dimensioned one is equivalent to the occult idea of 
■°® plane interpenetrating the physical. So long ago 
‘8 the early years of this centuiy, C. W. Leadbcater had 
indicated in some detail that the astral plane was fonr- 
itnensioned.* In The Inner Life, vol. I, published in 1911, 
in,l* mental plane was fire-dimensioned,* 
this is paralleled by the modem five-dimensional (or 
^jective) theory of relativity to which contributions have 
n made by Einstein and Bcrgmann, Lichnerowicz and 
Ludwig and Mueller, and by Jordon.' 


I From Euclid to Eddtnpfon, p. 90. 

PP- J08-n0: 4G7.4C8: CUxir- 
^ iliddcn Side of Things, (1913). I, 23-29. 

. •‘"ner ti/e, I, 851-355. 

Jordan. “ Formation of the Stars and the 
pment of the UniTcrse." in Mature. Oct. 15, 1919. p. 037. toL 161. 
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In inil, only Ihrco ycftrs nftor tho publication ofOcculf 
Chrmisln/, Rtitlirrfonl put forward his well-known oodd 
of tho ntonj, according to whicfi tho nfom consisted of# 
positive nticlotis Riirroundcfl by a nnmbcr of electrons wHdi 
deacribo orbits roninl the nucleus, like planets round tfce 
sun, tho number of electrons differing according to tt« 
element.' Tliia tlieory, ns modified by Bohr, was 
starting-point for all later work* and held the field formaBf 
years. 

In tho Rutherfortl-Bohr atom it would be difficult to 
discover a model less like the atoms described by occult 
investigators. Thus the Rutherford-Bohr model suppoec# 

ono electron revolving round the nucleus (or proton) in #3 

atom of hydrogen, while occultism reveals that the byd^^“ 
consists of eighteen ultimate physical atoms, arranged p 
six triads.’ Comparison with heavier elements reveals e i 
greater discrepancies. 

Though the Rutherford-Bohr atom, with farther BOoiB , 

cations, still has its uses, the atom has been found to 

snoh complex matbematical properties that for many year# 

attempts to construct a visual model of the atom have 
abandoned. This perhaps is only another way of 
that the true structure of the otom is not yet detennffi 
by the physicist.* Science is stiJl unable to decide whet e 
on electron should be regarded as a particle or as a waWi 
or as both, and if so in what sense; while the position j 

further complicated by the discovery of many more part’® I 

than the two on which Rutherford built bis models. I 

Since 1932, when Chadwick discovered the ) 

the number of known atomic and sub-atomic parti clc#^^ 

’ Cf. monograph on Belativity, TF^«re Theosophs/ and Sc^tnf* 
Meet, edited by Professor D. D. Kangti, 1019 ed. 

* Cf. Occult Cheiniatry, p. 27 and plato V. 

' From Euclid to Eddington, pp. 188, 110, 17C. 
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I steadily increased. Omitting particles heavier than the 
! proton or hydrogen nuolena of mass 1, we now have in 
addition to the eleotron and proton, the positron, neutron, 
neutrino and more recently at least two different kinds of 
! mesons, or particles intermediate in weight between the 

■ proton and the electron. 

Until the discovery of mesons, these additional parti- 
cles did little to bring science and occultism closer because 
‘ they were either of mass 1, i.e., the hydrogen atom itself, 
or very close to that value, or they were of the mass of the 
electron, in round numbers only one-eighteen-hundredth 

■ of the hydrogen atom.* These particles are much too heavy 
I much too light to be identified with the ultimate physic- 
' al particles of the oooultist, for since there are eighteen such 

ultimate particles in the hydrogen atom, we should expect 
h tt mass of about 100 times that of the eleotron. 

This is assuming that the mass of the eighteen ultimate 
particles are all equal, but if for the sake of argument the 
I ®*treme case is taken, and it is supposed that all the mass is 
concentrated in the nine positive ultimate atoms of ordinary 
' ydrogen, then in that case we should expect evidence for 
particles of about 200 electron masses. 

Until the discovery of mesons, such particles were 
^mte unknown to physics, but after a good deal of con- 
roversy it now appears to be accepted that there are at 
east two mesons, of known masses, with considerable 
evidence that there are others, the masses of which await 
Confirmation. 

The two recognized mesons are known respectively as 
i ^ and mil mesons. The first lies between 280 and 292 


ontlino ontfaov&rioos particles e«e article “Snb- 
*oiBe «>t 4 Enevetopaedia, 1950. Estimates rary to 

as masses of the pi and mu mesons. Those Riven 

r 1 i.. Jono 1950, hy Tcrcoco rrice of the Atomic Encrey 
a tstablishment at IlarweU, in Science Netes, no. 16. 
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eleotron masses, and after disintegrating it gives rise to tJis 
second of 216 eleotron masses. Both these particles 
very short life, but it will be observed that they are ci 
right order of magnitude to represent combinations of tv9 
or three ultimate atomsJ Both these particles exist h 
positively and^in negatively charged forms. 

At this point it may be of interest to record brieSj 
the history of the discovery of mesons. In 1935, on parelf 
theoretical grounds, the Japanese physicist Yuta^va postD' 

lated the existence of an intermediate kind of particle 

a mass about one hundred times that of the electron. A* 
Science News remarks, “ No one at the time pai^ 
attention because the existing picture appeared rcasonftblj 
out*and*dried and, in the absonco of experimental erides^* 
fow contemporary physioists felt inclined to upset it ■ 
In 1937, however, Dr. Carl Anderson of tbo University® 
California showed that there must bo a pai’tioio 
200 eleotron masses in cosmic radiation.* InlOl^etts 
University of Bristol, Lattes, Ocohialini and Powell 
nounced ovidonoo for two dilToront mesons, and this w*’ 

soon followed by similar onnounocinenta’clsowhero.' 

Up to this point mesons Imd only been detected*® 
cosmio radiation and in smali quantities, so that 
was difhoult. In 1948, Professor E. 0 . Laurence, of t® 
University of California, was able to announce the pro* 
tion of mesons in largo quantities by arti/lcia! 
thus making possible on entirely new scale of resc.tfc 
Unless considerations of ofScial secrecy intervene, 


‘ Sciente i^tut, do. 16, 1050. p. Si. 

’JbtJ..c.o. S, 19JS. p. 1*3, 

JS6. f 

* lAttn. OcchJiJial. toJ I’owell. tfuturg, 1917, fol 16^- FP* ‘ 

* Stunet eo. 8. 13 W. p. 66. 
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j interesting developments can be expected in the near 
ij futnre. As to this possibility, it is to be remarked that 
.. -yilly-nilly atomic physics today has had to become esoteric, 
;i it has become too dangerous, as every one knows, to be 
^ made completely public. 

1 It is obvious that there is much yet to be done before 
j the complex structures of the elements revealed by occult 
f research can be said to have been proved, or for that matter 
^ disproved, but recent scientific discoveries, as we have seen, 

mark an additional step towards the occult view.’ The 
J discovery of mesons, and of many more particles, was and 
18 to be anticipated on the basis of occult research, since 
^ each chemical element, starting in its gaseous form, is 
j transformed into several successive groups of varying 
J numbers of particles before finally disintegrating into the 
' ’^^timate physical atoms common to all. At any rate, 
|j atomic physics today has becorao eub*atomic chemistry, as 
, ^as admitted the other day to the writer, by adistinguished 
I physicist and Fellow of the Royal Society. 
i 

I G. Nevin Dbinkwater 

' (To be concluded) 

\ 

1 

1 
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of corroborations of Oceolt Chemistry see the XS19 cA 
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A MYSTIC’S VIEW 

Br E. COE 

WImt ifl Go<l, my qticationcr? How can I 
For IJo IS to each man tlic answer to In's own soul’s deepf-'^ 
need, nnd if I say, it can only bo — in smallest measure^ 
Homothing of what IIo is to me. 


Ho is the majesty of silent, timeless bills; the syO' 
phony of tho wind among the pines, and the voice of 
along a rook-bonnd shore. 

Ho is tho shy blue-eyed violet in a mossy 
glado, and tho young com rustling green garments nea^ 
a poisdd noonday sun. 

Ho is the caterpillar in a black-and-white for 
journeying along a slender maple twig; the effortless^ P 

and glide of tho snowy gull that sails throngh aznresbe^ 

He is the fleetly bounding deer in a shady forest 

the amber cat asleep upon my hearthstone. 

He is the mountains of steel and stone that 
above canyons of a busy city street; the man-wrong 
birds that wing their way across the sky-lanes. 

He is the glory that shines through lovers’ eyes , ® 
brooding tenderness of a mother’s arms. 

He is the leap of the heart within at sight of each ne^ 
/and golden daybreak; the gay lilt of senses that 
vaunt their joy in song and rhythm. 

Ho is all joy, beauty and rapture that crowd the 
tho sea, tho sky; but over more thou those, He is the so / 
Beloved and Confidant, one's eternal Reason for being- I 

E. Co^ 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS 

A Kabhalistic Interpretation of Chap. I, verses 1, 2 

By a. J. R van LEEUWEN 

‘JN the beginning God created tho beavenfa) and the 
earth. And the earth waa without form, and void; 
ind darkness woa upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
3f God moved upon the face of tho waters." 

All students of tho esoteric loro are aware of the fact 
that the Holy Book of tho Christians contains more than 
historical facts only, more than symbolical and allegorical 
oeanings, more than moral, metaphysical and religious 
teachings, and that for those students who are equipped 
'rith the necessary mystio keys of tho Ancient Wisdom, 
the Hidden Tradition, this Book will reveal an inexhaust- 
ible fountain-head of real esoteric knowledge. 

These Secret Keys were known in Hebrew Esoterisra 
the Chokmah Ncstorah (Veiled Wisdom). This Hebrew 
term reveals its inner meaning if we take together, accord- 
'fig to tho Notaricon instniction, tho initial and the final 
otters. Wo then get the word Chcn-Heh, which can bo 
tmnslatod ns “ Grace, opening Inner Vision And is not 
t at exactly tho aim of tho Gupta Vidy& in all ages that 
have boon and are still to come ? 

I w-ill endeavour to show what lies hidden within 
®®nie of the terms used in the two opening verses of the 
81 
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Book of tho Beginning, tbe Siepher Beranhilh as itsorigiaal 
Hobrow title runs, the Boo/r 0/ Tho Hebrew tei 
nins nn follows : 

'‘BernBhitli bem Ai.tmf ath-hft-SAamnrm w’ath'bs* 
Arotz. W’ba-Arctz Imithah thohoa wa*bohon, wTiosW 
nbplioni thum, w’nuAcn ALiirif mcrahepheth al-pbe^l 

Im-jl/oFm." 

For the present I will confine myself chiefly 
words only, viz., ShamaTm and Malm, which terms 
translated in the Anthorized Version as Seaven{i) as 
Waters. In Hebrew characters we read them as C'S- 
o''0. Tho correspondence between the two is evident. 1 ^ 
Hebrew dictionary explains Shamalm as “ what contan^ 
water," and endorses the traditional translation "HearcOr 

becanse in the Hcarens ore the olouds, which shower ram 


upon the Earth. . 

In the allegorical and symbolical sense we may 
this point of view, but it is clear to esoteric students tw 
the original composers of the Sepher Berashtth, who 
very learned Rabbis, meant something else as well. I 
significant that in an old, mediaeval, illuminated manusc p 
the symbol of the First-created Heaven depicts a motb^ 
bird, clearly a she-dove, brooding over her nest 


golden eggs. ^ 

In analysing the word C'SD, wo first have the letter 

(Shin), which is the 2l8t letter of the Hebrew alphabet, ^ 

haa a numerical value of 800 and symbolically stands ^ 
a Trident. Its translation is given as Tooth. As 
of Theosophy we understand that it is the symbol 0 
Third Logos, the Holy Ghost. Its gly^h or lettcr-sym 
is a threefold torch or candle, bearing three flames on ^ 
the selfsame triple candle with three lights which is 
in the Roman Catholic ritual on Holy Saturday, when 
new Light, kindled hy the Sun, is brought within 
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Church with that triple to light the Paschal candle 

and all the altar candles from it. Its nntaerical value of 800 
indicates its descent into the world of material, objective 
manifestation, called Assiah (Asia) in the Kabbalah. 

As all occult teaching has it, the Kabbalah also tells of 
three consecutive phases of descent into the three lower 
Worlds of Manifestation. The first of these is the descent 
of the Third Emanation of Logoio Consciousness from the 
Supreme Godhead (Kether), and it is indicated by the letter 
Oimd, J, with the numerical value of 3. It symbolizes the 
descent from the Divine World of Monadic Emanations, 
called Ateiluth, into the spiritual world of Ego-conscious- 
ness, the world Briah. 

Oimel means a Cable, sometimes a Camel. It is tho 
Cable {Camel) of whioh Jesus told His disciples, that " it 
is easier for a camel to ^o through a needle’s eye than for a 
rich man to enter into tho Kingdom of God 

Next comes the second stage of descent, symbolized by 
tho letter Lamed, h, with a numerical value of 80, and con- 
cocting the spiritual Ego-world, Briah, with tho psychical 
vrotld of tho pereonality, Yetzirah. Lamed means a WTiip- 
i®sh, sometimes an Ox-goad. 

At last there is tho third step, symbolized by tho letter 
Shin, e?, with its numerical value 800, indicating the descent 
horn the psychical world Yclzirah into tho physical world 

Tzolim," manifested Forms, Assiah. 

If we combine tho three lettcra, which wo must do to 
Qnderstand their csotorio meaning, wo first get sbs, Sha~ 
meaning Bodiant Light and, as a verb, its meaning is 
lo snofc. Wo can get also the reverse, viz., GalesJi, a 
term occurring only twice in tho Old Testament and moan- 
>*15 a doicn-rtish, n flashing descent. The numerical value 
in both cases, and we need not dwell on its symbolical 
and inner meaning, which will be obvious. 
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Now it is dear that Sha'-ZIaXm is a word 'Symbol of tb 
Holy Ghost floating or hovering over the Waters of ilani 
festation, and it anticipates the declaration, given at lb 
end of the second verse, that “the Spirit of GodmoTK 
upon the face of the waters ” (Ruach Alhim raerabeF“ 
al-phenl ha-il/ni‘m). The verb merahepetli woald hareboc: 
better translated as ** brooded 

There is something more to say about the word. VaM 

itself. We may note that the initial and the final dff" 
are not written identically, and so the • numerical valsf 
is also not the same in both oases, the first being *10? lb? 
last 600. 

The symbolical meaning of Mem is "water”} ilsglffb 
or form-symbol suggests the billows of the ocean. Cut's 
allegorj’, and psyobologioally, from the viewpoint ofcec' 
oiousness, it is the Cosmic Soul, while physlologicnllj’au 
from the viewpoint of manifestation it symbolizes tb« 
Waters of Space. Now the physiological aspect of M?® 
is to bo considered as a pon'crsion of the SouL'a^recl- 
According to the Kabbalah, manifestation is only the 
or illusory projection of the subjcctivo Light of the 
on the screen or veil of Cosmio Substance — 
or MQlaprakriti. 

This is revealed by the numerical valuo ofthcfiuil 
Mem, it being COO, win'cli is IC times ‘JO; 40 being the 
trinaio value of Mem, symbolizing tho SoLX; 15 I* 1^^' 
cipher of Satan, tho Devil, tho pervertor and corrnptc''®^ 
the Soul. The Ifith letter of the JJobrew nIphAf'Ct i* 
Sanifck, which in written praeticaJly identical with 
nearly Indistinguishable from the final Mem. fts 
indicates a Serpent. Doth charaeters represent * 

«]uare, ap: symbol of manifested Space. The ntmvtii’fii 
of Sam/x-k is et), ami tfai* M in pf-rfect accordance with 
cumerk-al value of lie finai Mrt/i, which in fiW, becaO’" 
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.tter is a lower manifestation, a result of the influence of 
le former. 


Wo can anticipate something about the letter which pre- 
edes Sam^ck and has 6 for its numerical value. It is 
ow, one of the strangest letters in the Hebrew alphabet 
lOcanse there are no words which begin with this letter. 
)f course we are obliged to keep the final Mem, so we should 
tave to put the Vau at the beginning, if we want to combine 
be three letters. Vau is a letter with numerous appli- 
Jations in the grammatical sense and powerful transfor- 
a^atien qualities, but it is useless ns an expression for 
concrete or abstract ideas. There is only one Hebrew word 
mown which begins with Vau, viz., Child, but even 

•his is more Arabic in its origin than Hebrew. So wo are 
lot able to construct a word with tho numerical value of 006, 
in the same way as wo did for 333. 

Tho cipher 0G6, the number of tho Beast in the Apo* 
itypso of St. John, is non-existing in the Cosmic language, 
' *8 the Great Illusion, tho Final Nothing, because a thing 
^ich cannot bo designated by a Name is a " No-Thino". 
e cannot enter in detail into tho esoteric meaning of 
18 letter, bo wo shall have to refer tho interested student 
° the article in Fabrc d'Olivct’s La Languc hebraXgue 
where ho deals with tho antiquity and tho deep 
8’Eniflcanco of the letter Van. 


To return to tho word ATalm, the Waters. 

in this word again there is prophesied what God* 


Auiia 


intends to do on tho Second Day of Creation. 'He 


cause a separation to come between the two Mem's 
^ create a Veil of partition. “ And God said, Let there 
a firmament in the midst of tho waters, and let it 
1^1 e the waters from tho waters” (Gen.; I*G). 
n '^ofd Malm is written ilem-Yod-Mcm, s*2. In 

c rew. The character Yod (numerical ntiIuc 10, the 
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number of completeness) sjgntfies “God’s Finger”; 
the “ PJmllus,” the “Symbol of Creative Po^cr”. 
the diameter drawn within the Circle of Cosmic Space, fe 
Arohnio Symbol of which H. P. BInvatsky tellausin 
Sccrci Doctrine. It is tlic Power which creates asJ 
ncccutuatca the primal Duality of Manifestation: 
ttcitiirnna in contrndiatinction to Natura naiurala- 

TJio Ilcbrcw term used in the Sepher BeraiiiHh ' 
verso (5, for this Screen or Veil of partition is 
is misinterpreted and mistranslated in the Vulgate 


St. Jerome as “ Firmomentura,” suggesting sometbOs 
firm, solid and material. Tho Greek word fster^ 

also means a solid continuum. 

Now this translation, according to FabredOlh®^*^ 
very unfair to the original composers of the 
who did not intend anything so materialistic. 
of tho word Raqiwa is Rdq, signifying Extensively 
Expanse. An ancient Dutch translation of Job, 
verse 18, is: “Cansfc thou expand the airy-veil^^B^ i 
firm in appearance like the Molten Sea ? ” , j 


The Aramaic translation of the Bible has a ' 


which suggests order, harmony, a force or principle 
causes an orderly arrangement. It is the same witb t 
cozTesponding and equivalent terms in the Arabic, SjrwJ 
and Ethiopian translations, which all convey the iJv* ® 
subtlety, of a dynamic energy, a tension as imniAtcrt *’ 
the ^magnetic or electro-statio tension between oppo^'- 
poles, but nothing firm or solid, as may bo suggested 1 
the word “Firmament “. 

The root-idea coming to us from nil these words secO^ 
to be that tho Primal Duality created by the 
Spcrmaticos, or Doroiurgus of our System, has to be ce*’’ 
sidered as a Dualiiy-in-Aapeet, witbor than a 
Essence. The “IIcavenB," the “Waters *' tho 
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(Hebrew; Shatnatm, Ma’tm nnfl Aret/) arc essentially one 
and the same, they arc only three stages of Cosmic Mani- 
festation. Indeed they are only the Inner, Middle and 
Outer Garment of a verj’ deep ond sublime Mysterj’, known 
in Esotcrism as tho lli'orW-Afof/icr or World-Virgin, the 
Star of the Sea, the Queen of Iloavcn, 

The Old Testament and even the New Testament are 
very cautious in their appreciation of tho feroinino aspect of 
tho Manifestation. Other religious systems are less exclusive 
and Hinduism, for instance, knows Her under different 


names as Shakti, Devl-Dorgn, Maha-Kali, Kali-Uma, and 
many others. In Chineso Buddhism She shines forth as 
the beneficent Ewan Yin', tho Eternal Mother ; in Shintoism 
She is known os laanami, and as the Sun-Goddess, Ometerasn 
Oniikarai; and in Javanese mysticism She is the radiont 
and loving Devl-Srl, tho Mother of all now-bom creatures, 
he they human, animal or plant. 

Catholic Christianity has also recognized Her Splendour, 
Her Compassion, Her Omnipresence as Divine Comforter 
in tho Mother of Our Lord, the Holy Virgin, Mater Con* 
solatrix, Our Blessed Lady Saint Marj’. Her very name Mary 
13 a mystery. It sounds like iliryam in Hebrew, where 
We find again tho double Mem, in the initial and final letters. 
There aro numerous interpretations of the name Miryam, 
^nd the most commonly accepted is Rebellion or Revolt. 
It is connected with and explained as a commemoration of tho 


Occurrence reported in Numbers, XII, describing the rebellion 
of the sister of Moses against her Great Brother, for which 
she Was punished by being rendered leprous. A more accept- 
able interpretation bases itself on the name being derived 
from the Egj’ptian, and then it will get the significance of 
Being Loved. An esoteric interpretation was given by 
C. W. Leadbeater and is also given in the Kabbalah, viz., 
the Ocean of Bitterness. It refers of course to the Mystic 
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Voters of Monifc<»tfttlon, nnd this briuffs os Iioej 
ngnin. j ^ 

To mo it is not mere coinciJcnco that a neTP-boro bab? 
•nc 8 its first sound^expression in the utterance of j 
wm, nnd that wo accept this nnirersallj as the holj j 
nlothcr-Namc. 

Shnktj ia the Onironwl and Cosmic Mothee, tti 
Uivino Spouse of tho Logos. She is Shekinah, irion«B 
O'orj initiated Kabbalist wherever he is or goes. She 13 UJ I 
the dust underneath our feet and She is in the nacreocs 
lustre of a sublime sunrise. She is the divine Go^i^ess 
revered and beloved as Mahfi-Shakti, but She is also tie 
adulteress, who is not condemned by Our Lord. Sheisti« 
atomic matter out of wbiob are composed the chemicalc^^ 

moots, the never-to-be-solved problem of the scientist, ai^ 
She is tho shining and radiant Light-Substance, 
prakriti, which is used by the eternal Gods to zaanife** p 
Themselves in, as ia robes of paramount splendour. 

In the opening verses of Genesis She is both ti^ i 
Heavens and the Earth. And as She is dual in j 

the Heavens, so She is dual also in Aretz, the Earth, 
because there are always Four Mothers in manifesta j 
tion. The Gospel of St. John tells us about the Mother j 
and as this spiritual and gnostic Gospel is constrnct ii 

Kabbalistically, we read about them in the 4tb, jj 

12th and Iflth chapters, because the cipher-symbol of 1 ^ 

Mother is 4, as 3 is the oipfaer of the Father, and 5 that 
tho Son. Their respective names are : 

1. Mtilier Samaritana. the woman ofSaraaria, ni«^' j 
ing Our Lord at a fountain, confessing to Him that she “ 
married to G husbands, and who was tho first person 
whom Jesus revealed His Secret; 

2. Maria Aegyptica, the adulteress, who was sa'’^ 

Lord from tho WTuth of her prosecutors ; 
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3. Maria Magdaltna, also called Maria Magoa Pecca- 
ix because of her many sios, who anointed the Lord at 
le banquet in the house of Simon the leper, father of 
adas Iscariot, and who was the first to whom the risen 
hrist manifested Himself ; and 

4. Tlie Holy Ghost, Maria Mystica, the Cosmic Mary, 
ho was to come as the Paraclete, the Divine Comforter, 
title ascribed very often to Our Blessed Lady. 

In the (l9th chapter of the Fourth Gospel, verse 25, 
?e read of only three Mary’s standing at the foot of the 
^rosB in Golgotha — Mary, mother of the Lord ; Mary, wife 
f Cleophas and mother of the disciples James and John ; 
nd Mary Magdalene. Of course the Heavenly Mary was 
resent invisibly. 

There is much mystery and concealed esoteric know- 
ia all these things, but let us beware of too rash con* 
lusions, as these will certainly throw us into the bottom- 
!B8 pit of the Qliphoth, the demons of error and miaunder* 
sanding I Never try to identify, for instance, the three 
fary’a at tho Cross with those of the Chapters 4, 8 and 121 

To sura up, what I have tried to demonstrate is that 
w very masculine Bible has also its mystery of tho 
osmio Woman, though deeply and delicately hidden from 

Uninitiated, and will reveal its splendour in full glorj- 
1 those who possess tho Mystio Kcj'b and reverently apply 
icm to the Golden Doors of its Sanctuary. 


A. J. H. VAN LeEITR'EX 



"thou SHALT NOT KILL” I 

By JAGANNATH TRIPATHI 

A FTER reading the article “Thou Shalt Not EH " bf 
Hermann TIi. D. Renner, which appeared in 
Tiieosophist of October 1949, it occurred to ma whetbertif 

Commandment is to bo applied to man alone nr is /urttef 

applicable to animals. • 

Our late President, Dr. Arundale, wrote many 
his paper Conscience that, until the slaughter of animals 
abolished from every part of the globe, there can benopW« 
on earth. That is, wars will follow one after snothcf* 
There is a custom in India that permits the sacriSw 

of goats before the Goddess ITAli as pleasing to Her, y 

a part of the Hindu religion. The custom is so old tbst 
was prevalent in the time of Gautama Buddha. read is 
T7te Light of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold, that tbohor“ 
Buddha succeeded in putting a stop to this cruel snpei^^' 
tion, (See Book the Fifth.) 

The story in brief is this. One day while Prin^ 
Siddhartha (not yet Buddha) was in a forest ho saw hu^d I 
of goats and sheep driven by two herdsmen. Oi* 
asked whither they were taking thorn, they answert'd | 
these were “ for a sacrifice . . . the King sinyetli this nijf ■ 
in worship of his Gods At this compassion was too 
the heart of the Prince, and ho accompanied the herdsm-^ 
to where the King stood in his hall of sacrifice. Kb?® ^ 
priest was about to strike down a goat, 

“ The Bnildha softly said, j y 

• Let him not strike, great Klngl* and there^l^b lo‘> 

Tho Tictim’s bonds, none staying him, so great 
40 
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His presence was. TbeD» craving leave, he spake 
Of life, which all can take but none can give, 

Life which all creatnree love and strive to keep. 
Wonderful, dear, and pleasant onto each. 

Even to the meanest ; yea, a boon to all 
Where pity is, for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. 

Unto the dnmb Ups of his flock he lent 

Bad pleading words, showing how man, who prays 

For mercy to the gods, is merciless. 

Being as god to those ; albeit at) life 
Is linked and kin, and what we slay have given 
Meek tribute of the milk and wool, and set 
Fast trust upon the bands which mnrder them. 

Nor, spake he, shall one wash his spirit clean 
By blood ; nor gladden gods, being good, with blood ; 

Nor bribe them, being evil; nay, nor lay 
Upon the brow of innocent bound beasts 
One halt’s weight of that answer all mnst give 
For all things done amiss or wrongfully. 

Alone, each for himself, reckoning with that 
The fixed arithmetic of the nniverse. 

Which meteth good for good and ill for ill. 

Measure for measure, onto deeds, words, thoughts ; 
Watchful, aware, implacable, nnmoved ; 

Making all futures fruits of all the pasts. 

• . . Our Lord went on, teaching how fair 

This earth were if all living things bo linked 
In friendliness and common ose of foods, 

Bloodless and pure ; the golden grain, bright fruits, 

Sweet herbs which grow for all, the waters wan. 

Sufficient drinks and meats. Which when these heard, 
The might of gentleness so conquered them, 

The priests themselves scattered their altar-flames 
And flung away the steel of sacrifice." 

King Bimbisara was so deeply impressed with the truth 
his son’s discourse that 

“ • . . through the land next day passed a decree 
Proclaimed by criers, and in this wise graved 
6 
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On rock nncl colnmn t ‘TJins the King** will 
There hath been elnagbter for the Bacrifice 
And tlaylnp for the ment. bat henceforth none 
fihalJ spill the blood of life nor tnsto of flesh, 

Seeing that knowledge grows, and life is one. 

And mcrcp cometfi to the mercifnl/ ” 

Thus tho cruel pmoticc was stopped in India, and tis! 
was no more bloodshed in tbc temples of Kdli for a very 
period. Cut at sometimo it camo into vogue again, 
Buddhism also disappeared from India. 

It ia now tho duty of all thoughtful men to take 

to put a stop to this cruel practice, which does more fcass 
than good. As tho goddess is Jagadamb^ the mother^ 
all creatures, She can never be happy to see the 
Her creatures slaughtered before Her. It is directly 
AhimsA to kill any animal onder any pretert. ^ . 

As regards birds and other animals which are til* . 
either for sacrifice or for food or for sport, I goote 7 
from the small but invaluable book At the Feet of 

Master, which is so familiar to every member of the Tte®" 

Bophical Society: , 

" Think of the awful slaughter produced by the ^ 

stition that animals should be sacrificed, and by the s ^ 

more cruel superstition thet man needs fiesh for food. • * " 

The fate of the cruel must fall also upon all who ^ 1 

intentionally to kill God’s creatures, and call it ‘sport • 

Thus the slaughter of animals needs to be done 5 

with throughout the world, before we can expect ^ 

peace on earth. “ Thou sbalt not kill." 

Peace to all beinga 


jAOA.V.ViT« 




SOME LOGOS DOCTRINES 


By SIDNEY RANSOM 
(Conchtded Jrotn p. 396 of September) 

St* Paul, whose fundamental doctrine is of the hogoi 
* yoM, never quotes Jesus, and also Philo, who so freely 
ses the term Logos, never mentions Jesus although ho 
S3 his contemporary. 

Iq Christian theology, there have been various inter* 
rotations of the Logos Doctrine. The historical Jesus was 
entified with the Logos of Greek philosophy, but in 
t- John's Gospel wo find a number of echoes of Philo's 
■Jiguage, as e.g . ; 

(а) Philo's Logos is eternal. St. John soys " in the 
rgmning ” • 

(б) Philo's Logos is distinot from, and subordinate to, 
>e Absolute. The Christ of St. John says “ My father is 
■cater than I ”. 

St. John’s Logos, like Philo's, is the instrument of 
■ca ion, “by Him all things were made”. To St. John, 
le Logos was tho Light of tho \Yorld, and this corresponds 
' the Alexandrian philosophers. 

As wo run over some of the meanings given to the 
® l^gos, we may remember that in Thcosophical books 
escription is given of the First, Second and Third Logos, 
0 First Logos is tho Root of Being, from whom the 
fccnd Ziogos proceeds, manifesting Life and Form. From 
<3 
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tlip First nod Second Logos, proceeds the 

UnivorFol ifind, in whioli oli thinge exist as archetypes- 
Mon of vision, like St. John and Jastin 

over held that tho Xjogoa “lightoth crery man,” audits 
only later in our history that a narrotrer teachin? ^ 
prcaohed. 

Tho importanco of the Logos idea in any pysteo hj 
in its omplsnsis on tho rational sido of creation, wdo 
showing that history' reveals the reign of Law. Tiesyo 
of tho Saviour-Logos waa always the Sun. Lightandtes 
radiate from it, but the Source of this light and teatB 
unknown to us. Wo know only tho effects which ^ 
diffused overj'whcrc. Tho Source, God, the Father, rsdiatw 
and this manifestation is known to us as the ^ 
energy of tho Logos. The two words chiefly | j 
St.John in his GospoJ are “Life" and "Light”. 

Blavatsky's defmition is that the Logos is the jnanifc® 
Deity, the outward expression of tho concealed cause, 
sun-symbol, as well as the cross, introduces the 
limitation, but through this very limitation man beco®cs 
partaker, has the divine world open to him. ^ 

The whole Gospel of St. John is full of op®° 
to earnest seekers, as Dr. Bury has shown in his sngges 
study of The Fourth Gospel and the Logos DoctriM’ ^ 
shows, e.g., the relation between what he calls the ^ 
Acts or Signs of Jesus and the seven Sayings or Piscoiu^ 
fLogoi). The seven Aots aro given as ; 

1. Turning water into wioo ; 

2. Healing the nobleman's son ; 

3. Healing the lame man ; 

4. Feeding the 6,000; 

6. Walking on tho sea; 

0. Healing tho blind man ; 

7. Haising Lazarus. 
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It is suggested that there are seven relevant sayings, 
[which are equally "manifestations”) elaborated in the 
following : 

1. Discourse with Nicodemus on the new Birth ; 

2, Discourse with the woman of Samaria ; 

8. 'What the Father does, so can the Son ; 

4. The Bread of Life ; 

5. The witness of His Sonship ; 

6- The Light of the World ; 

7. The Resurrection and tho Life. 

It would be false exigesis to attempt to fit in one set of 
scriptures into another, having a different setting ; never- 
theless, according to Subba Rao, tho whole of tho Bhagavad 
GUd may be called tho book of the philosophy of tho Logos, 
and that thero is hardly a page which does not directly, or 
indirectly, refer to it. " The Logos is, ” wrote Subbn Rao, 
the divine Christos, who is ctomally in the bosom of his 
Father.” Krishna represents the Logos, firstly and chiefly, 
in tho abstract, impersonal way, unborn and eternal. But 
this Logos is also shown as associated with several human 
personalities in former ages. The mystery of these in- 
carnations is deep, but tho object of them was to help and 
pride humanity. When the need comes, as it periodically 
docs come, Krishna unites himself with the soul of a 
Pwticular individual, to restore, to rectify and to instruct. 
Hut there is also, always, tho idea of periodio ro-crcation, 
^d this is seen clearly in tho Sacred Word, tho Word of 
Cfcalion which God spoke so that nature should como into 
^tivity. The first letter A tells of a beginning, continuing 
tho second letter U, which may continue indefinitely; 
^0 final letter M symbolizes tho return to Pralaya. Tho 
Word of Power became for Christians, the word JESUS, 
‘Uheugh Q. U. S. Mead says that tho name "Jesus" is but 
• substitute for a verj* ancient name, whoso power is known 
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Verse 10 repeats verse 3 on a lower level, the descent 
of Spirit into matter. 

Verses 9-12 may be read thus : 

This Light is the one Bcality which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. He (i.e., the Light) was 
m the world and the world came into being through Him, 
the world knew Him not. He came into His own {i.e., 
into the lower principles, or lower man, mankind generally), 
^d His own received Him not. But as many as received 
Him (5.tma-Buddhi), to them He gave power to become the 
children of God (Initiates. Bays H.P.B.), even to them that 
elieve on His name (who have confidence in His name). 

18 reads : “ No man hath seen God at any time 5 
he only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
e hath declared him.” Of this H.P.B. says : “No man has 
seen Parabrahman at any time/ No, not even the First 
ogos, who can only behold its veil, Molaprakriti.” Bat 
he Logos who is in the bosom of the Father, he has 
eclared Him, i.e., shown Him in manifestation, but not 
seen Him. On tho lower physical level, no man has ever 
seen an electron. Yet, we are as certain of its existence 
of anything else on this plane. We might almost say 
have . reasoned the electrons into existence. Would it 
e stretching the analogy too far to say we have “ spoken ” 
them into existence ? 

"^he Logos is not the Absolute, but a ray of the 
solute. The Absolute is unspeakable, unutterable for 
But when after many ages we become one with the 
°gos, our Father, then possibly, we shall know (but now 
^ ® tell ?) that there are countless Words on the 
ougue of the Ineffable ”, The Logos was complete in 
man, but the process of unfolding is from its own nature. 

the attempt to describe the Logos we can but use 
c highest thoughts and ideals of which we have any 
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rumour. Yet any description or list of qualities can 
but a mere veil. And so we speak of the self-sacrifice cfih 
Logos, but this is because such represents our 
conception of an eternal outpouring. The reality of 
Logoio Life must necessarily be something grander tin 
and indeed different from, our highest ideas of self-sac^-* 
The large Candle Jit at Easter surely represents this Divfe 
Outpouring. 

And so we may recollect that underneath all life is 
great directing force which makes for righteousness, hwi 
deep, and deeper still, and we will find natural melal:^ 
ever waiting expression; hidden, concealed, silenced, 
limitation ; there, under the great Law of Sacrifice. I* 
Logos, for us and for our salvation. Terms lihe “ 

^of God,” "tho Will of G<^,” oven “tbo Love of God/' 

as but vague terms, but rae testimony of the true-knota^ 

of tho Wisdom, tho Tbcosophists of oil ages, is 

have touched an abiding Reality behind tlicsetennx ^^ 
thorn, tho “Grace of Ood" is soraotbing almost langj *^ 

communioablo, intcasoly real. There will bo no need '* 
such to pray for mercy, to pray to bo “spared, good 0i ' 
that would be illogical, would bo almost irreverent. 
they know that, as with tho Sun, tho righteous «nd 
nnrightoous can equally open themselves to Its wsrir-^^ 
and light. They know that at the heart of our 
Confidence, is Hape, w Love. These, wlifch we touch in 
another, are euro e/gns of the cosmio Confidence, 

ITope, tho cosmic Love, in which we iftemlly live •ad 
our being. Tljero are no limits if we have faith- ' 
supernatural becomes a part of the natural. ^ 

la in the transient; the Absolute in His app^l^ted I 

lions, whose dwelling i« In tho sunrise, in the mooa*- | 

“ in the Light of the setting Suns ", 

S 
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THEOSOPHICAL EDUCATION 

I 

Bv E. H. BONJER-VAN EEQHEN 

form of education might we call truly Theo- 
Bophieal ? It depends on what one means by “ educa- 
tion If one (Jq Btylc) as something to be 

added to the child — a teaching, a doctrine — then there is no 
special Theosophical education possible, because Theosophy 
teaches no dofinito doctrines. But if one sees it as some- 
thing being aided to develop in tho child, which was there 
already potentially, then several methods may be called 
Theosophical. 

, The Latin word eduenre means “to conduct or draw 
of”. In this sense education means drawing the God- 
lo-the-hecoming out of its imprisonment in the flesh, helping 
® human being to realize something of his individual 
uniquenesS> This sort of education is not limited to children, 
of course, and one feels that in its fullest sense it indicates 
^ork done on the Second Ray. Undoubtedly this is intensely 

Theosophical work. v 

It remains to be scon which method of education best 
answers this purpose. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them. ■ In my experience an efliciently conducted Montes- 
^ri School as well as the schools of the New Education 
ellowship (especially the one founded and inspired by 
tees Boeke, Bilthoven, Holland) answer this purpose as 
efSciently as any. But then I Aiay have a bias, having 
come to Theosophy via the Montessori movement. 

49 
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flic fn«?{fio«1 iiBctl, if the educator Bec3 in 
cljild, primfirily, tfie Ono Iiifo strivinjj for utterance via tii 
Ego of n prnnll indirldiml struggling m’th an unfamilii' 
world, Iiis work will bo done in a truly ThcosopHi^* 
spirit. 

Tlio Thinl Object of the Tlicogophical Society indicate 
ns our goal, *' to investigato the {nnwers latent in man"* 
Mndarne MontOHsori, that great psychologist, has/onsi 
that the best way to study man's latent possibilities is ^ 
observe clilldren at work in concentrated attention, and tb 

qualities of heart and mind that develop by means of sneS 

concentration. Modern teachers of arts and crafts 

found that young children may develop astounding capacities 

if allowed free o.xpression under technical guidance 
artistic lines. 

Wo cannot know what powers may bo latent in 
now generation of mankind until we succeed in 
children an education which will help them to fin^ 
develop their individual uniqueness. 

Under such circumstances we may also find that tc J 
know more about the invisible reality behind appeoranc^ 

- only 


than all our books can teaob us. I personally was 


converted to the undeniable truth of Reincarnation 
my little boy, four years old, in on utterly nnconcerned 
natural way, told me about two former lives of his, comp ^ ® 
with historical details of which, at his age.'he conld®®' 


possibly have had a conception. In fact, he know that 


was describing objects and circumstances of which I 
not ever have heard, so he was very elaborate and pat><^ 
in his explanations. 

“ And a little child shall lead them. . fn 
children who are unconscious of our special interest, . 
free to move about, intent on their own purposes — as 
such excellent opportunities ofdoinginaMontessori ecboo 




THE ALCHEMISTS; THEIR 
SCIENCE, THEIR ART 

Dr JOSEPH ZAD^UiA 

T N niy Htiidy nntl rcscnrch work into the various 

occult sciences and philosophies, I have fooud t' 
particnlnr sources which fascinate me. The first is ^ 
Buddha, Ilia Life and Ilia Teacliing,’’ wherein I discover 

that the Lord Buddha hod <tto acts of iostractionst (w 

tho “ Ilousoholdcrs," designed gradually to unfold the inW 

ligcncc, and (6) to tho “ Homeless/’ with the possibility ' 
sudden Illumination. The second is " The History of^^ 
Ancient Alchemists, with their science and their art 
which gives tho theme of this article. 

A great deal of specalation and abuse has been Vfn 

about tho Alobemists, the Gold Makers as they have 

termed. This is natural enough; indeed on the 
of things they appeared to bo humbugs and impostors 
very little gold have they actnally produced. But the 

of gold was merely a blind, necessary at a time ■when 

Church was all-powerful. , . 

The Alchemists were Adepts, Initiates, whose 
was to keep the Mj'steries and the Gnosis alive. T ^ 
chose their pupils from the populace, with whom ‘ ^ 
mingled in everyday life. Whenever and wherever they m 
an enquirer into the why of things he was invited to so® 
private house, where a talk was given on the subject? 
if such a one asked questions and showed interest, stum 
the pamphlets given to him and seemed discreet iu ^ 
62 
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speech, then he was inducted as a probationer intothe “ Outer 
Court of their order, and he took the vow of silence regard- 
ing the place of meeting, the people attending, and what 
was said and done at the meetings. 

Of what actually did their Soience and Art consist ? 
Their Science and Art consisted of : 

TAe emancipaiio7i of Spirit from the confines of matter ; 
The liberation of the Reality YOU from the dominion 
of the personality, the impostor ivho claims to be 

you; 

With the possibility of so doing in the NOW. 

In their instructions for the purpose of "revealing” 
well as " re-veiling ” their verities, the Alohemists used 
WJegories, myths, tales, rhymes. But the most ingenious 
Sobols used were "Gold Making” and “Gold Mining". 

Used the symbology of ‘‘ Gold Making,” alchemy, the 
ranstnutatioQ of base metal into gold, because the analogy 
parallel to the process of man’s sudden transformation 
a mere animal-man to a god-man. They maintained 
St all metals are one in essence and spring from the same 
Wuroe in the womb of Nature, but not all are equally matured 
® the Same time, gold being the highest product and able 
0 Withstand the action of fire and of all corrosive liquids. 

. Man, also, when regenerated and resplendent with 
^iritnal beauty and understanding becomes invulnerable 
® sll temptations and proof against all ovils, whilst the 
'^^^SGDerato animal-man is easily ovorcomo by temptations 
is subject to the influence of evil, just -as the base 
®etal lead easily melts under fire, and is affected by all 

Wrrosivo liquids. 


Nature takes aeons upon aeons to evolve lead into gold, 
Al 1 , evolve an animal-man into a god-man, but the 
. can accomplish this transformation by his art in 


both 


esses in a fraction of tho time. 
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Tlien thoro is the syraboiogy of “ Gold Mining, " 
is, tho soience and art of extracting gold from fbe boTei 
of tho earth. This analogy is also perfect, for man’s bcdjB 
earth, and Spirit, which is gold, is diffused tfarongbi*' 
more in some bodies than in others — and its extraction/K" 
its eonfines is parallel with the extraction ofmundanegoi^ 
The miner, after he has discorered some gold-t^*-' 
ing earth in a payable quantity, first quarries and 
the quartz to where it has to be crushed and pulveri^ 
into a slime. It is then passed over a copper plate hW'' 
over with mercury, a peculiar metal whose nature is 
of water. Mercury cannot bo piolced up by the fingers, ie? 
it runs between them like water, and like witer under 
influence of fire it becomes vaporous and invisible* 
that' state it can bo brought back to its apparent solidity i 
tho infiuenco of cold air, and mercury is employed in tfc* 

extraction of gold from the running slime by tho propuh*^® 
of water over it. For morourj', or quicksilver as it iscal!^ • 
in its instability ever seeks soincthiny that will 
it, and gold is the only thing that can do thts. 
gold comes near ft, it literally swallows’ the 
becomes stable, a solid mass, a ball. It is to bo noted tbS' 
at tho samo time over tho running water a substao^ 
called cyanide in a fmotionnl quantity is allowed to dr'P 
from a container, for among tho crushed slinio of the 
arsonie, a ohoniical astringent which hardens the merco^ 
and nullifies tho process of its action, may be P^****^ 
When tho minor thinks tho mercury has 

siiificiont gold for tho time, tho combination la 

t!ie copper plate, which has becomo a dirty 
plaml iri n retort, which is hennctically Bcalwl. 

' ‘ s ■ *Toiv opening at its apex to ’which a long pip^ ' 

*.t the end of the foiig pipe a rcceptac/c f» 

'd of inteoae heat under tho retort, taerc'^^ 
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becomes disentangled from its partner gold by evaporation. 
Not liking the heat, it finds the narrow opening, descends 
throngh the pipe — materializing itseU, the pipe being cooled 
by running water over it — into the receptacle below, 
leaving behind the miner’s treasure — his gold. 

Now let us look at the parallel process of extracting 
the Reality from its confines of the body — Spiritual Gold 
from Human Earth. 

The personality which claims that it is a Self does so 
only because the Spiritual Gold which is Intelligence is 
diflused through it. It is the Light which distinguishes it 
from a mere animal. The difference between an animal and 


a man is that the animal reacts instantly and without 
pause or consideration to an emotion, attraction, repulsion, 
bnnger eto., while man on the other hand can and docs 
pause and consider an impelling emotion or thought before 
oo reacts to it. He can externalize himself and watch 
bw own thinking and feeling and acting, and can volitionally 
modify nr stop them. The animal cannot do this. 

This faculty of watching, of extemalization, is the 
Reality. You, the Conscious, have the faculty whereby 
you are conscious of things, people, events. 

The extraction of the Conscious from consciousness, 
fbat is, the disentanglement of tho Self from its think- 
‘Og, feeling and acting bodies, which the Alchemists 
postulated, requires the same applied process as that of 
extracting gold from tho earth. The personality as a whole, 
^ith its threefold vehicle, is tho gold-bearing earth. To 
•“mo it the enquirer was given a magical formula, a mantra, 
^sisting of a denial and an affirmation : “ I am not the 
y> nor am I tho psyche, nor am I the mind and its 
0^ the personality. I am That, I am." 

The constant repetition, the Alchemists contended, was 
means of man’s recovering his lost memory, his divine 


the 
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Then there ia the sjTuboIo^y 
J8, the Bcionco and art of extracting goWhoiatliJ"- 
of the earth. This analogy is also perfect, formiD* ' 
earth,” and Spirit, which is gold, is diffused 
iDoro in somo bodies than in others — and its extract 
its confines is parallel with the extraction of inaiidai'. 

The miner, after ho has discovered some 
ing earth in a payable quantity, first qnames 
the quartz to where It has to be crushed and 
into a alimo- It is then passed over a copper 
over with mercuiy*, a pecnliar metal whose riators^' 

of water. Mercury cannot be picked up bj tie 

it runs between them like water, and like water w 
influence of fire it becomes vaporous and icnsiblA j 

that' state it can bo brought back to its 
the influence of cold air, and mercury 1*3®““''’^ 
extraction of gold from the rnnning slime by 


of water over it. For mercury', or quicksilver as 


in its insiabititp ever seeks something 


it, and gold is the only iking that can do thii- ^ 
gold comes near it, it h'terally swallows the I 


becomes stable, a solid mass, a ball. It is 


at the same time over the running water a i,^j 


» uver luo ruuiwug 
a fractional quantity 


called cyanide in a iraotional quaniit-y 
from a container, for among the crushed eli®® 


chemical astringent which hardens ti® 


and nullifies the process of its action, 

When the miner thinks the mercury 
Bufiioient gold for the time, the combination i® ^j,} 


which is hermctieall/ 3“’* 


ne, ino couio‘«—— ; » 

the copper plate, which has become « 
placed in n retort, 
but a narrow opening i 
attached. At the end of tho long pipe a 
With the aid of intense heat under the ' 


■ at its apex 

)fthoiongpiposreeept^, . 
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lisentangled from its partner gold by evaporation, 
j the heat, it finds the narrow opening, descends 
' he pipe — materializing itself, the pipe being cooled 
ng water over it — into the receptacle below, 
ehind the miner’s treasure — his gold, 
let us look at the parallel process of extracting 
ity from its confines of the body — Spiritual Gold 
• man Earth, 

' personality which claims that it is a Self does so 
, cause the Spiritual Gold which is Intelligence is 
■ through it. It is the Light which distinguishes it 
mere animal. The difference between an animal and 
. is that the animal reacts instantly and without 
^ or consideration to an emotion, attraction, repulsion, 
, etc., while man on the other hand can and does 
, and consider an impelling emotion or thought before 
,cts to it. Ho can externalize himself and watch 
,n thinking and feeling and acting, and can volitionally 
/ nr stop them. The animal cannot do this, 
his faculty of watching, of externalization, is the 
‘■y. You, the Conscious, have the faculty whereby 
re conscious of things, people, events. 

•ho extraction of the Conscious from consciousness, 
is, the disentanglement of the Self from its think* 
feeling and acting bodies, which the Alchemists 
dated, requires the same applied process as that of 
icting gold from the earth. The personality ns a whole, 
its threefold vehicle, is the gold-bearing earth. To 

* it tho enquirer was given a magical formula, a mantra, 
isting of a denial and an affirmation : t‘ I am not the 

• mor am I the psyche, nor am I the mind and its 

^t, or the personality. J am That, I " ' ^ 

The constant , 
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origin, was the moans of bringing to the earfaco oitifl 
mind the gold-bearing quartz. The emshing of the I 

into slime, to beep up the analogy, is done by the serTuis 

of the Law, in answer to the aspirant’s denial and affinu- 
tion, to prove hla assertions and his claims. Thecrosii- 
ijig consists of difficulties, reverses, extra burdens 82 ^ 
responsibilities. 

And now the stage of the extracting process is reachw 
when tho gold, the Reality, needs the aid of mercury, 
mind, to craorgo from the running slime, and of cyanids^ 

deal with arsenic, tho corrosive acid which comes up ^ 

the quartz and which may sicken and incapacitate 
mercury, tho mind, in its work. The arsenic is the sla® 
of the mind, with its inhabitants, the repressed and sop' 

pressed and the not-so-rcspeetable thoughts and 
which come up to have their say, mostly in the fo^ , 
venom. The cyanide, the neutralizing chemical, the A ■ 
mists said, was Baddhi, the sLxth principle, which is 
modifying force of the energetic and driving fifth ’ 

Manas, which takes a hand when the neophyte is at la 
Cyanide tinctures mercury, with its cooling balm. 

Finally there is tho actual extraction of gold 
mercury, of Reality from the personality. This is 
solely, so tho instructions went, by tho realization, ma 
real, of — 

First, what you are NOT. By Boeing that your 
ality with its vebioles is mercury, unstable, w 
is neither you nor yours. _ . 

'Second, by seeing that </ic aeer is tho eternal, begiDOi^p 

less and changeless YOU. | 


And by this seeing, tho Alchemists instructed, is 
great work accomplished. 

JOSEPH Z.'"*" 


Joseph 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER' 

By 0. JINARiJADSSA 

> ftn ancient land like India, where there are today so 
^any religions, there is no need to add any teaching that 
^ he termed new. All over the City of Madras there are 
findn temples, Christian churches, Muharamadan mosques, 
here ia a Zoroastrian fire temple, and there is also a 
'Uddhist shrine. So that in theory every possible kind of 
jligious inspiration that man requires can be found here, 
et if yon examine all these teachings you will note that in 
lie main they concentrate on the life of tho individual, and 
ot particularly on his relations to those among whpm bo 
Tea Very briefly, they tell you that your chief duty is to 
3T0 Qod and obey His commandments. With regard to 
h that is evil in the social conditions of the community, 
oa are told in brief, “ Leave all that to God." That has 
0 much been the ease in India for thousands of years 
its several millions of Sannyftsis that no attention 
been paid hy these who are supposed to bo aspiring 
® the highest spirituality to tho conditions of poverty, 
^orance, degradation and exploitation that is on all sides 
' them. It is true that every religion inculcates charity, 
“^t is. giving gifts to the poor. But hardly ever is there 
question why, in a so-called civilized community, there 
hould bo any poor at all. 

Address to the Itaaiaat Youth Iiodse. Madras. Sep- 
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S^vrnty-firc yrnn* r<(o fijf' Thoo«ophfcal Sociftj ^ 
witli th#> frimi.impntjif (ctwhfn? of Cni^^ 
nrr>!l!»‘flifKx!. In ofhor troril*. nnh'I f^met hing cftheiia^ 
of IlfothprlKMvl rraify npplictl in sociallifo 
not Ijo nny rml npiritiinl or pron cirilirofl coasaz^ 
Dnt wiml <Io wp niPftn l»y Urotlipfhootl ? Itiaawori^i^ 
corjvrya tin tdonl wliirh h cortninly rcry loftj. Bat 
nftrr nil, tioct firothorbood nipnn, brought do^ fro^ 
ideal level to llio practical level of daily life? 

Ifort* I want to toll you of a man who lived in 
United Slates. lie was Eugene Debs- He was a leader - 
Labour, and president of a Labour Union. Of coarse*;; 
of tbo propertied classes, the classes of privilege, denoos^ 
him as an “ agitator," and a very bad roan. Hewass^ 
*- 1 ii t i.. caase* 


to gaol three limes becaoso ho charopioned the 


tho undcr*privilegcd. Employers of labour j 

that 60 long ns tljoy giro a minimum wage, what they j' 
is a “just wage,” they have done their duty. .^1 


enquire into what are the principles of justice, a 


wiiyuuo Iiiw uii; vuu w. ^ — 

are the requirements of o worker’s family for food, CJ 
housing and other amenities. Debs, who lived wi 
■workers’ class, know e-xoctly bow they were ^ 
down by the employers, whoso chief idea wasjrro^ 


not particularly justice, or just inter-relations, 
occasion, from the dock. Debs said the following* , ^ 
stands out as expressing very briefly what real Brot c 
means: “ TF7«7c there is a poorer class I ^ 
there is a criminal class I belotig toil; *^’^**^ i 
soul in gaol I am not free." These wonderful wo ^ 

60 -caIled agitator reveal what is the real basis ® ,j, * 

Brotherhood. I would like you youth of the Badiant ° j 


Lodge to think over these words. 


For the last three years, India is -free to 


her o-vra affairs. Bat what are the conditions in v 
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FG ? I need not describe them, for all of you know them well, 
t the moment hero in South India our masses have not 
aongh to eat. We hear stories of parents selling their 
abies for two rupees, as it is impossible to give them adc- 
uate nourishment. We hear stories also of the poor eating 
he barks of trees, and in last night’s paper (if it is true) 
omo poor eating sawdust and children dying from it. I need 
lardly allude to the corruption in administration throughout 
bo land, and blaok-marketing, which has been accepted as 
m integral part of our commercial economy. You will say, 
srhat can we youth do today ? 

Certainly nothing very much at tbo moment. But it 
18 these conditions that you must study and try to under- 
stand their causes, for who knows, in twenty years’ time 
fou may get the opportunity to be some kipd of a leader, 
then if you have in your mind an accurate realiza- 
tion of the conditions of the masses you may bo ablo to 
do something. Your aspiration for spiritual realization 
today should bo turned to understanding what is the tmo 
ssia of U'calth, what is a living ivage, what aro the eternal 
principles of justice. It is when these truths have been 
'lilt into the structure of the people that wc shall have a 
religious life, oven if not o single temple, church or 
ttosquo exists in the land. 

I would recommend you to study profoundly, as I did 
^ cn I was your ago, a certain work of the English writer 
ohnRugbin called UnioThisLast. Ruskin, who had written 
®80y books, said he considered that tho final message which 
® desired to leave to his fellow-mcn was in this scries of 
Wdrcsscs on Political Economy. Against tho intense opposi- 
ion of all tho professors of political economy and of tho 
propertied and privileged classes, Ruskin probed deeply 
what arc the true economics in tho life of the people, 
to wrote 75 years ago applies to conditions today also. 
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It is the understanding of these problems which affec 
the life ol the masses that should be the main study o 
every Youth Lodge, and not particularly to understant 
what the elders talk of as the “ Plan of God Th( 
power to direot the affairs of the people will slowlj 
pass from your elders to you. If you make the same 
blunders as the elders have done, you will have \rasted 
your youth today. There is a very remarkable saying ol 
Bernard Shaw, which is: “ Youth is a splendid thing, bnt 
it is wasted on the young." I hope now, since you belong 
to that section of the community that is termed “Youth," 
that you will not waste your opportunities, for very soon, 
when you grow older, your niiuds will become hardened 
and you will be less sensitive to imagination, and without 
a trained imagination you cannot achieve true spirituality. 
“Am I my brother's keeper ?" asked Cain. Almost the 
first application of Brotherhood is, “ I can never be my own 
keeper, unless I am first my brother’s keeper 

0 . 


Normally the relations between a people’s religmn 
and its science or® positire and co-ojwnitiTe. The 

cocQict between the two is usually a local accident- 
doe, in our modem experience, to an nnforttmat® con- 
junction ot sincere religion, enthusiastic science, aod 
bad philosophy. 

J. V. XiASOUcap CiasEnLET, Kalure. M-IU'O 
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The Go$pel according (o Oatnalitl, 
by Gcr&Sd Heard, Cassell, pp 163, 
Price 78. 6d. 

Boaders aciiaaiDtcd vitli the 
verbs of this author have come to 
erpect a brilliant analysis of some 
vital religious theme, and they will 
not bo disappointed; in this, bio 
latest work. It is written in a 
vivid stylo by a eympathetio con- 
Icmpotary of Jesus of Nazareth, 
vbose Jewish name Josboa is 
preferred in tbo narrative. Wbilc 
adhering to the accepted code of 
tcaebisg as a leadiog erponent of 
Jewish law and Religious Obserr- 
aaeet, Oamaliol is not blind to 
tbo merits of Iho New Oospel. 
^^th its emphasis on Lovo which 
toes beyond law. Ho is thus 
placed in & quandary, being asked 
bU views by some of bis most 
promising pupils, chief among 
'hom is Baul, afterwards Panl, the 
fmatest Apostle of the New EUtb. 

There are some striking pbras*^ 
Hashes of mystical insight. In one 
place he observes: “What he 
Woshus) was ssring was ctemaUy 
wataoDplsco. but the way be was 
•ajvag it made the cniversal in. 
••ant. pof sheer poetry this 
61 


description of Jesos addressing the 
mattitudes is to bo treasured: — 
“Tbo man, his voice, tbo spring 
BCcno were all one. There was 
a lovely inevitability, wbolencsB, 
abont it. Indeed, even wo listeners 
became part, were merged in it. 
The sunlight on the lake, the wind 
moving up the grass shoulders of 
the bill, the birds, flowers, tbo 
peasants — wo were all fused in tbo 
mild flame of Lis beauty . I looked op 
into the crowd— they were alight 
in his light. For a moment, os wo 
beard tbo breeze as mnsic and saw 
the daylight as the SheLinnh, wo 
did love each other as ourselves, 
wo were one '' 

Tbo whole book is rich in im- 
agery, and a great theme is treated 
reverently, delicately, and with a 
euro and masterly band. Scholar- 
ship, mysticism, and a flowing, 
picturesque style combine to male 
thm a most valuable contribution 
to the thesis of the Life and 
Teaching of the gr«t Founder of 
the Christian Faith. 

n.n.a 

Finland, tht Adcenfam c/ e 
Small Pozetr, by Hugh Ehcaraao. 
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pubHsbed nnder the nnspicM o( 
the London Institoto of World 
Affftifs, Stcrons & Sons Ltd., 
rp. 111. prieo l(K W. 

Finland la n araall connlry with 
A small popolntion, but it baa Ha 
own diatinctiro chnmctor tnonided 
out of Iho past. From tbo Kale- 
vafa, tbo national folk epic, the 
author discorcra some of the funda- 
mental elements of which this 
character is built. 

The history of Finland is traced 
from the MiddJo Ages when a 
S wedish colony was established 
there. In 16SG it was mode a 
G rand Duchy and early in the 
nineteenth centar)' it became part 
of the nossian Empire. Great 
changes were beginning to take 
place in Ei^rope and the most 
important derelopments were na* 
tionalismand ioduatrialism. These 
two impolses were strongly felt 
in Finland and were reflected io 
the struggle for political independ- 
ence over tbe next century. The 
social conditions and internal eco- 
nomy and resources are giren 
attention in tbe narratire, in order 
to show the full picture of the 
nation’s unfoldment. 

The anenviabls position of this 
small power in recent years cannot 
but rouse the sympathy of anyone 
who reads its history. Independ- 
ence from Ilassia bad been achier- 


after siiteen weeks of Taliaot 
defence Finland was hopelessly 
outnumbered and forced to sue for 
peace. It was natural enough that 
she sbonld later turn to Gemaoy 
in order to find an ally to help her 
to regain tbe territory she had lost. 
In lOil when tbe German attack 
on Russia was begun, it was the 
opportunity the Finns were wait- 
ing for, and the Russians were 
poshed back to the old frontier. 

But DOW Russia was an ally 
of Britain and so Finland became 
an enemy. The result was that, 
when the peace treaty was signed 
io 1947, its terms ioeloded the 
ceding of a proTince and the leas- 
ing of territory and waters to 
Russia, the reduction of the armed 
forces and heavy reparations. As 
the author points out, “ this was a 
cynical violation of the principle* 
accepted and proclaimed by the 
Allies ”. Both the Atlantic Chart- 
er and the Charter of the United 
Nations declared the principle of 
territorial integrity, but “tbe peace 
of 1947 left the Finns a betrayed 
and victimized nation It 
a sad reflection on the moral 
character of the great powers, and 
could only lead to an uneasy peace, 
which later events have proved 
Tliis is a concise and readable 
book, ahowing the history of one 
small jiower, which reflects the 


ed I in 1017, but in November 1939 history of Bnrope. 
war broke out with Russia, and 
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Psychology for A/ints<ers and 
•ocial Workers, by H. Qnntrip, 
5.A., B.D., Independent Press Ltd., 
iondon, pp. 298, price 8 b. Gd. 

" Mental health is the capacity 
0 learn by our csperienee of life, 
rbatever it is, the capacity to grow 
ind not to Btagnate, to make cod- 
stmetire use of mental tenuous, 
moral challenges, and spiritual 
iwtresses." 


l^lrt 1 of this book deals specially 
^th the problems of Ministers of 
Religion. In Part 2 Mr. Qnntrip 
^cusses In an interesting and 
belpfol manner each sobjocts os 
the anxious mind, integration, per* 
ttaal relationships, authority, and 
psychology and ethics. 

It is good to L'dow that psycho* 
logy Is a dercloping science and no 
longer emphasizes tho worst of 
hnmsn nature. “ The oncsidodness 
of early theory was corrected when 
attention tamed from the repress* 
r<l tinconseioua to Iho analysis of 
the ego and the formation of 
character.” 

A perfectly integrated personality 
la the ideal goal but integration is 
Bot so macb a final fact os a 
developmental process. The author 
9oetes Dr. H. V. Dicks in a pas- 
which will bo understood by 
TheosojihUts : “ The union of tho 
Opposites has been seen as the 
Igheet goal of human achievement 
••• a task to be fulfilled by Uw 
w^ividaal within himself , . . The 


discovery of oneself, the finding of 
the centre from which we cannot 
err ... of the Golden Flower . . . 
by whatever name this precions 
self-realization and acceptance baa 
been called— this is nothing less 
than the aim of psychotherapy, 
within the limits of the patient's 
powers.” 

Thongh sometimes we feel that 
it might all have been put in a 
simpler and less wordy form, yet 
this book IS really helpful. Dis- 
crimination. detachment, good con- 
dnet. love — these cover the essence 
of what is tangbt here. But there 
is no doubt that moeb of this book 
will ho found helpful by those who 
are seeking to uoderstand their 
pecaonalities and to know their 
true or Digher Selves. 

E. W. P. 


Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Uovement Today, pp. 20, Is. : 

Thus IJare 1 Heard, by Chnst- 
mas IlurophreyB. pp. 78. 8s. Cd. 

Ths Jetcel of Transcendental 
TTisdom, translated by A. F. Price, 
pp. 72. Ss. Cd. 

Tbo first of these three small 
books, all published by the Bad JhUt 
Society, London, is an explanatory 
booklet compiled for the benefit of 
inQuircra, conl-ainirg note* on the 
Buddha and Hu teaching, extracts 
from theBod<ihi«tscrirtorc«,aad 
• Twelve Principles of Buddhism ” 
as drafted for the ns* of western 
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Dn(l(]Iii<(9. It Is {ntcndcd toRuet 

tljo iicc<ls of tli090 poopfo in llie 
%Vp«it who nro fhowini; locrM'iiof; 
[ntercfft !n tlio npirltniil life nnd 
more pnrticnlnrly in Duddhism. 

Thut Hate / Heard is k more 
ndrnnped work, tnnde upofpnmpli- 
IctR, lectures nod texts, most of 
which hnve been prcrioasly pub- 
lished, but nrc here collected in a 
coavenient form. As in ILo prcTioua 
booklet, we hare here the Icftchiogs 
and some scriptorca of the Southern 
School of BoddLism, but far the 
most interesting to the ordinary 
reader is their application to mod- 
em life, Mr. Hamphroys writes 
with eiocerity and onderstandiog 
of the truths of Buddhism, and 
seta before ns the diffienlties and 
the joys of endeavouring to apply 
them in daily practice so that 
eufTering may be relieved, the 
spirit of service cultivated, and all 
experience made to contribute to 
the wisdom that is to be found in 
the school of life. 

In The Jewel of Transcendental 
Wisdom we have a new tmnsistioa 
from the Chinese of a small section 
of one of tho great classics of 
Northern Buddhism, which was it- 
self first translated from the 
Sanskrit into Chinese about A. D. 

400. There is on instructive Fore- 
word by Mr. W. T. Evans "Wente, 
and commentaries have been added 
by Chu Peng. The work consists 
of short chapters, mostly in the 


form of dlalognps, thoagh not cos 
sidered to bo actoal dialogues 
between tho Buddha and one oj 
other of his chief disciples. The? 
contain deep and subtle teachisgs 
in the form of symbols, for ” words 
cannot express Truth. That which 
words express is not Truth “My 
teaching is to be likened untos 
ruft,’* said tbe Buddha. 

ILA.B. 

Son of England, by Helen Veale, 
published by tbe Author, sold hy 
T. P. H., Adyar, pp. 124, po« 
Ha. 2-8-0. 

This book is yet another con- 
tribution to an ever-growing ilk- 
liograpby on that most Intrignlng 
of literary mysteries, the tme 
authorship of tbe Shakespeare 

PJays. Miss Helen Veale has made 

her approach to the subject in 
quite o fresh and novel manner, in 
diary narrative form, written m 
the style of the period, but very 
readable, sustaining the interest 
all through. One is impressed 
with the meticulous care taken to 
keep atrictly to historical recor^ 
and one appreciates tbe deep sin’ 
cerity of the writer in presenting 
her case. 

Tho book is a revised edition 
of a series of articles which appose 
ed in tho pages of TnE THEO 
BopmsT years ago, and I have no 
hesitation in commending the book 
both to Baconians and the gene 
mador. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 

THE THEOSOPHIST 

(Incorporating “The Tbeoaopkieal Worker") 

OCTOBEB 1950 

OFFICIAL NOTICE 

CONVENTION 1950 

As already notified, the 76th Annoal International Contention of the 
eosophical Society will bo held at the International Headquarters at 
Adyar. Uadraa. from 26th to Slat December 1950. 

All members of the Theosophlcnl Society m good ■fartdsnj, i.e-, 
»ho8e annual dues havo been paid, are welcome as delegates. Relatiros 
W mends of members may also attend with pretioos permission from 
# msident. Ilequoets for permission should bo addressed to the 
ording Secretary, tho Theosopblcal Society. Adyar. lladras 20. 
ore the 80th Noromber 1950. teith the recommendation of the local 
O^Cff, or the Federation Secretary. 

REOISTa&TtON FE£8 
7.S. members 
Youth Indge members 
Relatires and friends of 
members 

.. below 18 years 

Accommodation 

Delegates will bo accommodated in pncca buildings, special huts. 

Only a Hmilod Dumber of rooms in pueea 
j, “5* and special huts aro arailablo. These, which are already 
fuall'^ ^ allotted to old workers, and members with 

and ^^®“®^ation is seatlered in tanons parts of the Estate, 
^ owing to the large number of delegates eapccU-d to attend, it will 
** booM cTorybody near the Bhejanasala or Headquarters, 
hon requested to accept wbaterer aceoatnods- 

” allotted to them. Erery effort will be made to make erery 
comfortable as possible, bat it Is ineriUble that some will be 


Its. 4/- each 
Rs. 2/- .. 

Rs. C/- .. 

Ra, 8/- .. 
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asked to stay in oatlying parts of the Estate and it may not be possT 
in every case to provide exactly what may be asked for. Membersnot 
good health and women with babies are rccjnested cot to ventnre t 
jonmey to Adyar daring Convention. No special facilities or scco: 
modation in sach cases can be provided and no kitchens are arOilib 
Ordinary medical attention will be available for minor complaists. b 
there will be no provision for scrioos or infections illness. Any sai 
cases will have to be removed immediately from the Estate either' 
hospital or as may otherwise be arranged by the family o! the persj 
concerned. Aeeommodation charges daring Convention period will b 
Western Style : 

Leadbeater Chambers and other 
bnildinga (sharing rooms only)... lU. 20/- per person 
Special hnts (single and donblo 
rooms) ... Es. SOA „ i. 

Hate: Accommodation charges inclnde minimum serriee u* 
necessary famitare. Delegates must provide tbeir own linen, mesqalk 
nets, etc. 

Indian Style : 

Paces Baildings ... ... Tls.l/- per person 

Special facts ... ... ... Its. OA •• 

Oeneral huts ... ... Its. O'- .. >• 

A’ots; No, rooms and srccL-il huts will bo allotted for tb« 
esclasire ose of single individuals. 

The following pieces of fornitore are available on hire : 

Cot — ... ... Its. 0 0 0 

Table ... ... ... JU 2 0 0 

Cbalr lie. 1 0 0 

notemyo 

Dhcganasala . Boarding and lodging will be avsHsbte only 
2Ub Doceeber 1250 to 1st January 1031, boifi days 
to tie acute ration siluation In respect of rim, A Mited DW 
(rice and nheat) will be provitled and a meoiiired »|'ianti{y * 

each trjr&L All trha eonu ia Conetntion tnu4t be prtifirrd to ^ 

the ration rules. Sa wfanUy rice meals will be •.>rtr*l Di»Je«* lb'" ^ 
an Isjprovecsent in the rUinn allowanre by Convention 
rate of As. 11'. per meal wiU bn chaff «^1. 
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Leadleattr Chambers : BoardiQs charges (except for those oa a 
monthly basis) : 

ChhotaHazri ... Be. 0-12-0 

■ Breakfast ... ... Be. 1- 4-0 

Lunch ... ... Be. 2- 0-0 

Afternoon tea ... ... Be. 0-12-0 

Supper ... ... Be. 1- 8-0 

Note ; Those taking Western Style meals are regnested to bring 
their own cutlery. 

-In tbo event of cancellation of registration and accommodation 
sfter ISth December 1050, the amount remitted for both will not be 
refanded. 

Ail communications and remittances shonld bo addressed to the 
Becording Secretary, the Tbeosophical Society, Adyar, hfadras 20. 

Belem Zauaba. 
liecordinff Seeretarj/ 

THEOSOPHISTS AT WORK 
AROUND THE WORLD 

Du the Deeording Seerelan/ 

Iceland New Zealand 

A (and has been started for tbo Following a resolution by Con- 
pablicntion of Tbeosophical books rention a fond was opened to send 
Icelandic. At tho Bokiavik tho General Secretary, bliss Emma 
Bcadqnarters, functions bavo been nont. to Adyar to olSdally repre- 
held lor this purpose. sent the Section at tho Intema- 

tional CoDTcntion in December. It 
is gratifying to note that tbe fund 
6 General Secretary, BcAora been widely supported by the 
Teresa do Bisso, has reported the membera. Miss Hunt will be fire 
oanding of a new fjodge A'iirana months at Adyar and will attend 
the dir of Valparaiso, Eight the Sebool of the Wisdom, tc^ether 
members wore admitted and with other membera from tho Sec- 
the founding members of tion. 

^ I^e. There was a Tcry happy In April and May tie General 
Wing of inauguration. Becretary paid visiU to a number 

'are then a further two Eiodges of Lodges in the South and Korth 
been formed. Eiodge Pfwwfro Islands. The Kational Lecturer. 
T®dge Osiris. Ur. Gooffrey Dodson, ha* eestiseod 
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Ills fine work in Iho Bcctlon, where 
ho drnwa splendid nudicnces. 

This Section each year inritea 
members to send in written Ice- 
tares os entries for tho Amn- 
dale and Lcndbeatcr Leetnres. Tho 
Arandalo Lecture is open toTonog 
Tbcosopbists in Now Zealand and 
tho Lcadbcatcr Lecture is open to 
all members of the Section. Those 
judged the best are giren the 
privilege of being delivered by the 
author at Convention time. 

Zlalaya and Siam 
The Theoiophieal Nnc» of the 
Presidential Agency gives news of 
a visit by the Presidential Agent. 
Mrs. Hilda B. Moorhead, to Eoofa 
Lumpar. where she attended a 
meeting of the Selangor Lodge. 

In August the Lodge's own 
Lodge room was opened at a epe> 
cial function held for the occasion. 
New members are coming into this 
Lodge, which is ver>' encouraging. 
Singapore Lodge has been carrying 
on its work with a number of in- 
teresting meetings and discussions. 

In September the Presidential 
Agent arrived in Adyar to attend 
the School of the Wisdom. 

Greece 

Several Sections which have been 
formed since the Founders’ Avenue 
was planted in Adyar in 1025 have 
been asked to send earth to Adyar 
so tHat special trees maybe planted 


daring the forthcoming ConTeo- 
tion. One of the Sections is Gitecs 
and it U interesting to kcov 
that, in response to the request 
from Adyar for some earth, s 
Greek art vase filled with earth to 
be mingled with that where the 
mahogany tree representing thh 
Section is to be planted, has been 
sent. This earth was collected fron 
Elensis. from the very place where 
the Elensinian Mysteries were 
celebrated in antiquity. A group 
of members met in the rains of tie 
ancient temple and an interestiflf 
report, together with pbotognpi* ^ 
of the occasion, was published la 
one of the Greek daily Dewspaper*" 

Southern Africa * 

A new Lodge has been fonoed in 
Rctermaritsburg neor Durban sod. 
prior to that, one in East London- 
This makes already four ce» 
Lodges formed daring 1050, and U 
is hoped to form another one in th* 
near future in VerceniginS in 
Transvaal. Such resnits are very 
encouraging for the work in tki* 
Section. 

Cr»ba , 

The Propaganda Committro. 

under the sponsorship of the The^ 

eophical Lodge Annie Duanl sJ y 
Ilabana, has been doing very Cn» 

Work and has obtained a eolomnin 
one of the most Important nan- 
papers of the country fa 
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rablish Tbeosorliieal news from 
Coha md abroad. Tbo paper U 
El Uundo aod the title of tho 
coloffln S’otat Teo$6fittti (Thco- 
Kpbical Kotes), 

Canadian Federalien 
Urs. CUie S. GriCQths, who has 
wcopied tho ofllee of Secretarr- 
Treasurer for lii years, has now 
retired from that ofllcc, and tho 
*ork has been token oror by 
ilr. J. 0 . Qremner of Ilcrmea 
VsncouTcr. 

A little leaflet has been started 
ia Vaocooecr entitled TAe htandl 
It is printed by roloo* 
t»ry labour on a baod'prese. Its 
furpoM is to And how many Island 
«*ianit8 are interested in. and to 
rawurage the study of. tbo Ancient 
Wisdom. 


England 

^ ^“^®rwting article appears in 
Joly.Aoffust issoo of Theo- 
I^Aicai Newt atid Ifoltt in which 
tv ncadquarters of 

® English Section is described by 
of tho workers tbero, Mrs. G. 
O' Every day many members 
****.^® there doing work of 
’anons finds. There is tho En- 
Boom where visitors are 
soomed and enquirers helped, 
are books on sale and an- 
“oirnoements of meetings to be 
There is the iectnre room 
*oembers’ room where 


meetings are organized througbout 
tho year and wbero seven Lodges 
and two Centres ns well as classes 
and groups meet. On the first floor 
there are tbo Lending nod Ilcfcr- 
cneo liibrnrics containing more 
than 10,000 volomes. On tbo floor 
above nro tho oRlees of tbo Ocncral 
Secretarj-, Treasurer. Publicity 
Secretary, and Registrar. Perhaps 
some of tbo members in smaller 
Sections do not know of tbo organ- 
ization which is carried on in the 
bigger Sections and which helps to 
maintain and spread the Society's 
work. 

Ea»t Africa 

Tbo Mayiluno issue of the Sec- 
tion magazine SauratA is mainly 
devoted to a description of the 
very soccessfal tour made by Mr. 
H. Sri Bam. Ho arrived at Nairobi 
OD Otb April, later visiting Zanzi- 
bar. Pemba and Dar-os-Salaam. In 
each place he delivered public lec- 
tures and gave mombers' talks. 
He met many prominent members 
of the community and his visit 
aroused wide interest. His public 
meetings wore crowded and his 
tour of one month was very much 
appreciated by the Section. 

Ausfraita 

A now Lodge '• been founded 
at Atherton * 

This is ' the 
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in tlint nron, Mr. J. PnDg Wajt, plas of prominent men and womencf 
tho impetns which was giveo by the city, which attract goo4 
the visit of Mr. John O. 8. Coats andieoces. 
to that district in May. Tho Iiod^e A new idea has been introdnc&i 
ha-s already twelve members and into tho members’ meetings te 
it is cnconraging that the work sivo more variety and interest, 
has spread to this northern part of Different members are appointed 
tho continent. each week to condnet the meeting 

A now experiment is being made entirely according to their own 
by Glavatsky Lodge in Sydney plans. The programmes will tins 
which invites the public who vary and may consist of a tait 
attend the Sunday night lectores reading, entertainment, poem or 
to stay to tea once a month. This disenssion as tho persons concerned 
may be a good way of meeting may select. 


enquirers and bringing them into 
the Society. The Lodge has start- 
ed a system of distributing money- 
boxes among the members to help 
to raise funds for the Section. 

In Tasmania it is hoped that 
there will be a renaissance of 
Theosophica! activity soon, and 
every effort is being made to revive 
the work. 

In Perth the Lodge has compiled 
and printed 1,000 copies each of 
fonr different folders for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Kews is given of the work of the 
Young Theosopbists in this Section 
and the Yonth Federation JonmaJ 
Fraternity has started publication 
again. There are yonth groups in 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Perth and 
Sydney. 

Pakistan 

The activities in Karachi con- 


Ireland 

The General Secretary, 

Alice Law, reports that the pssi 
year has been one of steady ssd 
sostaised interest and. Bltboogli 
not gaining much in membership' 
tb® Section has flourished. Ths 
attendances at meetings have bees 
very regular. 

The annual general meeting oi 
the Dublin Lodges wAs held in 
January at which a general re- 
construction of the Dablin, Irisl* 
and Hermes Lodges took place. 
Each Lodge took up a special lio® 
of study, and many interest ing and 

varied discourses were giyndonng 

tho year. 

Tho highlight of the year 
the visit of the Yice-Presideol. 
Mr. Sidney A. Cook, and Mrs. Coot 
who arrived in time to taisp^ 
at the White Lotus Daymeoti"* 


tlnue with lectures by a somber 


in May. 
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^IN THE PRESS 

NEW BOOKS 

H. P. B. SPEAKS 
Edited by C. Jinarajadasa 

The first volume of the series Speaks ’’ consists of letters writter 

H.P.B. from 1875 onwards, the first being letters to Col. Olcott with a briei 
time of some of the teachings of the Egyptian Brotherhood, and then severa 
her letters to General Lippitt. H.P.B.*s Diary for 1878 recording incident: 
fore her departure for India is a part of the volume. 


THE 75th ANNIVERSARY BOOK OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

a brief history of the Society's growth from 1925 to 1950. 
prepared by Josephine Ransom 

THE INTUITIVE PHILOSOPHY 
By Rohit Mehta 

A Book on Mysticism and Occultism. It deals with Krishnamurti's ap- 
^th as a Mystic and also deals with Theosephical teachings of Occultism. The 
Jthot has tried to show how together they form the spintual life as a “ whole ", 


ADYAR 

wifh 40 illustrations 

and valuable information about Adyar and its activities, 
compDed by C. R. Groves. 


The Theosophist 

Post Frca 


Par snoem Stngl* copy 
INDIA & CEYLON ... Rs.lO/- Rs.l/- 

AMERICA ... $4.50 SO.SO 

BRITISH ISLES ... El-O Sh.2/. 

OTHER COUNTRIES ... Rs.l3/- Ra.1-4 


London Agency: The Theosophical Publishing House, 
68 Great Russell Street, W.C.l. 

U.S.A. : The Theosephical Press, “ Olcott,” ^Vheatcn, 111. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Adyar Madras 20 India 


J'Mtcd Md pBbluhed by C. SaM»rayodo. 


tbc V* 


lYtsi. TtwoftKal Soony, 


1st OCTOBER 


DR. ANNIE BESANT'S BIRTHDAY 

AKNIE BESANT CBNTIHAET BOOK Cloth Es. ■« 

AUKIE BESABT-AH AUIOBIOaBAPHY Cloth R«, lO-O,- Delnie Ba. 1H> 
ABJflE BESAKI AS WOMAN ABB AS LEABEE 

fiy Sri Prakasa Paper Es.**; 

ANKIE BESANT : A CHAHACTEH-SKETCH By W, T. Stead Cloth Es- 2^ 
A BHORT BIOGRAPHY OP DR. BESANT 

Bj’ C Jinanljad.lsn, Paper As. 8; Cloth Be- H 

OLD MEMORIES AHD LETTERS OP AHHIE BESA5T 

By Esther Bright Cloth Es. 31® 


WORKS OF DR. ANNIE BESANT 


THE ANCIENT WISDOM 
BHAOAVAD OITA (Text A Traaslatioo) 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANTIT 


Board Es. C-0 ; Cloth E*- I 
Paper As. 12 : Cloth Ee- 1 * : 
Beard Bs. i-Oj Cloth &• 


HINTS ON THE STDDY OF THE BHAOAVAD OITA 1 

I Paper Ee. M2i Cloth Es- S ’M 

IN THE OUTER COURT Board Bs. 2 < |j 

AN INTRODUCTION TO YOGA Paper Be- 1*® j 

KARMA Paper Re. MS: Cloth B*- 

MAN AND HIS BODIES Board Rs. 2-0: Cloth E»- 2-® j 

the PEDIGREE OF maw Board R*- 2 ® | 

POPULAR LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY Paper Ra 2-4: Cloth Rs- 
REINCARNATION Stiff Board Re. 1-8; Cloth lU- SM 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE 
THE SELF AND ITS SHEATHS 
A STUDY IN CONSCTOUSNISS 
A STUDY IN NATtMA 


Paper Ra. 2-0; Cloth Ba- 3® j 
I^per Re. M2; Cloth Ba. M* I 
Board R*. 8-8; Cloth B«- 
Paper Re. 1-8; Cloth B>; | 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


riJE TliFO<50rmCAL Society »■« f*mne<!«tNewYork.NoTembwl7,IJ73.*adnstO» 

itcd •( M«clr««. Aftfll 3, It I* *n ibsolateljr onsectaHm body ol 

to »«rve humtnity on (piritaml lioci. and therefore endeeTOuricjj to check nater*^ 
nd ferjve the relijtioDi tendency. Its three declared Objecti are: 

riRST,— To form a nucleue of the Univena! Brotherbood of Hooiiflity- 
distinction of race, creed, aez, caste or colour. 

Second.— T o encourage the study of ComcMiradre Rel/'iefoo. Philosophy and Sdesct 

Third.— To invcstiRatetheuflexptaifiedba'sofNarureaodtbepowerslateQtissaB. 


The THEOSOPHICAL Soctety la composed of sfudenta. betongiagtom^^^ 

e world or to none, who are united by Ibclr approval of the abore objects, bytb^* 
move religious antagonisms and to draw together men of goodwill whatsoerertheirren^ 
ilnions, and by their desire to tfudy religious truths and to share the resnltsofthdrsn^ 

th others. Their bond of union Is rot the profession of a conuncni belief, but a eotnffloas**- 
d aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by rcS*^^^ 
rity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth 

t as a dogma to be imposed by authority. Theyconsider that beUef should bether^^ 

lividual atudy or intuition, and not ita antecedent, and should rest on knowJedge.^^ 
lertion. They extend tolerance to alt, even to the intolerant, not as a privilege 

t as a duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignonoce. not to ponirb it. 

try religion as so expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer its study to its eoadefflo* 
i Its practice to proselytism. Peace is (heir svatchword, as Truth is tbelr aln. 

Theosophy is the body of truths which forms fbe btsis of all religiocA 
mot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy 
intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its • 

pnta death in Its rightful pisce, as a recotring incident in an codim ' 

Bsray to a fuller and more radiant eiisteooe. It restores to the world theW 
Spirit, teaching man to know cbe Spirit as himself and the mind and 
rants. It illuminates the Scriptures aod doctrines of religions by unveiling i 

ininga, and tbua justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as ther are ever I 

be eyes of intuition. 


Members of the Tfaeosophical Society atudy tbese truths, and 
rour to live them. Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim 
k perseveringly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member 
ue Tbeosopfaist. 


higb. 

becoS' 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 

Rtulullon pauej iif Iht Ctntral Ceantll «/ Ae Timephleaf Sotletp ta Deetmitr 2% fWf ^ 
As the Theosophica! Society has spread far and wide over thecirilircd 
nembers of all religions have become meotbers of It without surrendering 
□as, teaebinga and beliefs of Ibeir respective faitbs. It is thought desirable to eWf^ 
fact that there is no doctrine, no opinioo. by whomsoever taugbt or held, that ^ 
binding on any member of the Society, none which anymember is net free t®*^^ 
t. Approval of ita three Objects is the sole condidOR olmembenhfp^ 
rr, from H. P, Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to impose his ^ 

ions on members. Every member has an equal right to attach himself to any I ^ a 
sy school of thought wbicli be may cboose. but has no right to force hUeb^ j 

r. Neither a candidate for any office, noraoy voter, can be rendered Inel/yh* j^s/ ! 

I vote, because of any opinion he may bold, ©rbetause of membership in any j 

{ht to which he may belong. Opinion* or beliefs nellbef bestow prisiieges ^ i 
Members of ibe General OxiBcil earneitly request every memM .jj^ j 
^ e to maintain, defend and act upon these fundsmental } 

ariesity to exercise fait own right of liberty of Ihoughl and of y | 

limits of courtesy and consideration for others. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 

ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

The Theosophical Society is reepomihle only for its 
Official Notices appearing tn “The Supplement". 

'pIIE present importance of Korea is not in the country 
itself, but in the springing forward of the nations, who 
have signed the United Nations Charter, to 
defend South Korea at tho mnndato of tho 
Seearity Council. Of course it was a foregone conclusion that 
the Northern Koreans could never really stand up against 
the many armies of tho U. N. No doubt in a few weeks' time 
f'orthem Korea will bo free of nl! the disturbing elements. 

^Vbat is really significant for the welfare of tho world 
*8 that for the first time in the world’s history nations who 
pledged their word have honoured their pledge. When the 
^ague of Nations Nvas fnnetioning and a meinbcr*nation 
of the League, Abyssinia, was invaded, not a single nation 
honoured its pleilgc to defend tho member-nation which 
attacked. Since then the conscience of the world has 
tfioved in tho right direction. It is this which is the real 
promise of a world where peace shall be maintAincd, As 
*oaakind is in its present stage of evolution, it is utterly 
l®p<«>«sible to apply the gospel of ** no war ” at all, expeetir-g 
the rccalciimnt elements to obey the high ideals pre- 
•fated before them. 

T* 
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Thcro could Lo no gospel of litininn conduct morefloW? 
thnn timt given by Jesus Christ in the Sermon on theilonst, 
but various Christian divines hnvo pointed oat that if it were 
to be literally applied at ourpresent stage, it would mean tie 
brcaJ;»up of civiIi74ition. There is n truth, though unpleasact 
to admit, in the three lines of JFtipIing in his story of a man on 
a cattle ship who had lived an evil life but suddenly gets con- 
verted. Then the mandate comes to him from God to be a mis- 
sionary, not in the soft and pleasant corners of the earth, bnJ 

in the cattle ships where arc the toughest characters imagina- 
ble. Thoconverted man,giTcnthedivinemandate,tnowsto 

is going to have a very bad time, and that it will be impos- 
sible to apply literally the Sermon on the Mount. Hedescn'bff 
the practical side of helping a man, in these three lines: 

“ I have boon smit an* braised, as warned would be the 
An’ tamed my cheek to the amiter exactly as Scrip* 
taro says ; 

Bat following that, 1 knocked him down an’ led him n? 
to Grace." 

There is also a deep truth underlying a saying atto* 
buted to General Eisenhower, the supreme commander-m 
chief in the last War : " We tcill have peace, even if 
have to fight for it.” The doctrine of Non-Violence preach 
by Mahatma Gandhi looks very beautiful and idealistic^ 

paper ; but he himself had to admit that while he personal!.'’ 
could apply it, it was evident to him that when the mas^* 

took hold of the idea of Non-Violence, the result was t ® 

most horrible kinds of violence. That is what actufl T 
happened, and Gandhiji frankly admitted it about Cha^ 
Chaure, where the masses killed the police, and ransack 
post-ofilces and other buildings in their fury. 

Now that nearly all the nations (except India) arc 
actually sending militaiy* aid to the United Nations 
in Korea the ground has been laid for the next step. T 
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Bwnndwork lor the future lies in the three proposals 
presented to the United Nations by Mr. Dean Acheson, the 
Secretary of State of the United States which call for : 

" 1. An emergency session of the Assembly, on 24 hours' 
notice, in case the Security Council is prevented by a Big Power 
reto from taking action against on aggressor. 

^ “2. A D. N. Security Ritrol to ' provide immediate and 

independent . . . reporting from any area in which interna' 
tional conflict threatens ’• 

" 8. Special units within each of the member nations' 
armed forces ‘to be specially trained and equipped and con- 
innously maintained in readiness for prompt service on behalf 

of the Dnitcd Nations V 


Of thcao, the most important is tho last, that each mcm* 
wr*aatioa of tho United Nations should definitely earmark 
certain of its army, navy and air forces, so that in the event 
®f an emergency they can at once bo used to prevent tho 
upsetting of the world*order by a rebellious nation. All 
® the nations have pledged themselves to be ready, but 
f' Achoson’s plan cryslallires tho seberao bo that timo 
not be wasted, as in tbo case of Korea, while the 
^ diera needed for a work have to be trained for months 
ore they can bo taken to tho field of operations. 

^^cn all is said and done, it is not bo much armies 
^ navies that will keep tho world's peace, but a realira* 
OQ by the business interests of tbo whole world that peace 
bo maintained, in order that the world's economy 
y Oot bo completely tipset and chaos produee<l, not only 
but also for the living conditions of all 
j ind. It is because of this realization that, even though 
business, I suggested in the Conrcnlion Lecture 
, ‘D December 1941 that there should be created 
1 termed “ ^Y■orld Directorates'*. I said then : 

%V: . factor in cationaliaxs, 

«UDd» la lb© of aaiSeation taurt be eliaaiaated. 
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peaceably and by persuasion if possible, bnt by force of a Woria 
0 ice if necessary, in order that all mankind may not safst 
because of the selfishness of a few. All the nations of the mjrii 
need now to get together to create World Directorates. WeshsD 
need to create World Directorates in Banking and Exchaag?. 
in Indnstry, in Production, in Distribution, in Raw Materul-^ 
in Labour, in Sanitation and Hygiene, in Dissemination 
Culture, and so on. Each Directorate most take charge of th? 
whole world as one unit. 

All this of coarse means sacrifice of some part of 
nationalism, our commercial expansion, our religions rigidity 
and our superiority complex in race, class, caste, and espeft' 
ally of sex." 


Already the first World Directorate has como into ho* 
ing, in what is known as the World Bank, which is located 
at Washington, Another organization which has wo* 
into being is the World Health Organization, though tb^ 
has not yet taken control of the world as has the TTorw 
Bank of the finances of all the countries, except thos* 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

When all the nations realize the significance of whs- 
Benjamin Franklin said when the signatories of tbo 
ican Declaration of Independence put their signatu'^ 
“We must hang together, or wo shall bang separately- 
then indeed there will be tbo firm foundation of a WoH' 
Peace. 


At the moment sererol organizations are trylcg 
promote the idea of the Federation of the World 

unit. Nothing could be nobler than stifh* 
realization, but It is obvious that w* 
still far from the day when the world ^ 
federated. In spite of sixty nationa formlog the Ual'-T' 
y- ' - '**’ is so full of a militant nationalism that liari-f 

jgU one would care to transfer the control of H* 


£ 
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external relations, and some also of its internal, to the 
gOTerning body of a World Federation. 

Undoubtedly such a Federation is inevitable, but it 
cannot be forced. This does not mean that organizations 
promoting the idea are wasting their time. It is so neces- 
sary to change fundamentally the attitude of men within 
the nations that every group promoting the idea of a World 
Federation is doing a vital part of the work. But the 
appearance of the World Federation as an event will be not 
dissimilar to what happens to a chemical solution. The 
solution continues liquid while drop after drop of some 
wid is poured in. But there finally comes a moment when 
the solution is "saturated," and with just one additional 
drop the whole solution precipitates. In exactly the same 
®B,aner will come the inevitable appearance of the World 
Federation; it cannot be forced, but has to Tiqppen in the 
■natural course of events. 

There is a verse of a Christian hjTnn which says : 

" Never an age, when God has need of him, 

Shall want its man, predestined by that need, 

To pour bis life in fiery word or deed, — 

The strong Archangel of the Elobim ! ” 

"^he World today as never before wants this man. Such 
^ Archangel of the Elohim will ciystallize in himself 
® dreams of the best of mankind ; he will be the person 
0 by hie intense sense of both Humanity and Divinity 
^ lead the world into a New Day. But when shall this 
ilessenger of the Divine appear? 

Writing on the handicapping of Lodges by Lodge 
cers, particularly Presidents, who continue too long, I 
mentioned Mr. Alfred Hodgson-Smith who 
. was the President of the Lodge at Harro- 

’ ^°giand, from its beginning to the end of his life. 
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I Btntcfl then that, for mani' j'care he bad bceo anay® ^ 
attend the Lodge ”, 

Mrg. Ililda M. Powell, his daughter, has informed t 
that I nra wrong in this connection, for right to the ei 
her father w’na wheeled in a chair to Lodge meetings, tl 
last occasion being three weeks before his passieg- 
glad to correct my error. 

But that error docs not in any way vitiate my 
thesis that a Lodge is handicapped when one officer cod 
tinues, to my mind, too long in office. I recall vividly 

I last saw Mr. Hodgsoa-Smitb, asking him whether he 31“^ 
not think life would be easier for him if he allowed bobS' 
body else to bo elected President. Then mnch to my sur- 
prise he told me that he desired todio as President. He’ras 
one of the most unselfish and kindliest men I have 
he was "utterly devoted to Theosophy and the TbeosopHC" 
Society, and never have I beard a word of unkind criticisB 
from his Ups. In all ways he was an example of what » ThM* 

sophist should be. But some mysterious element from ihe 

past made him blind to the fact that a Lodge needs maaf 
types of influence to inspire its members, and not one tjF 
alone of just one President. That he "was utterly eltruist^^ 
in bis desire to serve the Lodge to the end goes withoo| 

saying. Nevertheless, had he bad a clearer vision he coni 

have helped the work in a fuller way. Needless to say, o®* 
of the affection and the regard tho members held for hio< 
none of them would contemplate electing anybody 
President. But this does not negate my pnor^ thesis ws 
in a movement like the Theopopbical Society, in each 
there should bo a flowing of many currents from all t 
members, particularly those who in turn take the varBO® 
offices. 
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When I visited Japan in 1937 a Theosophical Lodge 
existed in Tokyo, ■whose principal worker was an Austra- 
lian lady who was teaching English to the 
Japanese. But naturally after the war years, 
first with China and later in the Second World 
War, the centre of work disappeared. However, three years 
ago the work began again, largely duo 
to the effort of an American Theo- 
sophist, Major Pieter Roest. The result 
of his work rwis the formation of a 
Lodge. A Japanese translation of 
First Principles of Theosophy has just 
been muncograpbed. On it appears 
the Theosophical sea), with tho motio 
of tho Society in Japanese. The 
work has been organized by Miss Maria 
Marsoff, P. Niwano, Y. Nada, and sit 
others with signatures in Japanese. 

It is evident that this exposition of mine of the Theo- 
o^hical Scheme has been found attractive, since it has 
n translated into nine languages, and the original 
Dglish version will appear soon in its ninth edition. But 
presentation is only one out of many possible presenta- 
ions of Theosophy. Each manual on Theosophy becomes 
ou •moded and out-dated with time, since the world and 
e needs of men are steadily changing. It has been my 
eonstant hope that another author will write a better book 
^*ch will appeal to a wider public. More still than this, 
^ ueed many different types of presentation. At the mo- 
®rit, the most acute problem is to find the true baria of 
^ notnics. We need a work which will explain Theosophy 
^ w involved in the commerce of the world, 
*ril* >8 good and beneficent commerce and what is 

*■“ injurious commerce. It was this that Buskin 
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tried to do when ho insisted that ethics must enter intc 
over}' typo of business. The principle of Brotherhood, tial 
all men make a chain, and that there is a law of cause ard 

effect, Karma, if really accepted by industrialists and em- 
ployers of labour would immediately abolish many erils of 
our so-called “civilization”. 

Another manual of Theosophy which we need is one to 
present to every typo of artist, to outline the true basis of 
all Axt, and point out how the more an artist— po^k 
sculptor, painter, dancer, craftsman — knows of Theosopbfi 
tho more lovely and permanent his creation will becoma 
’We need to present Theosophy not only as Wisdonir bnt 
also, as did the Greeks, as the True, the Good and t e 
Beautiful. Had Claude F. Bragdon not died an old miai. 
be was the man for this presentation. Mr. Bragdon was ® 
distinguished architect, a master of design, constat f 
devising new schemes for the staging of plays, with a ro 
philosophical mind imbued with the ideals of the Bean 
He had, too, a lofty conception of tho mission of 
prophetess. Had the late Dr. J. J. van der Lecnw not 
killed in an air-crash as a comparatively young ^ 
could have given us a type of work that would attrac 
attention of university professors who teach ^ 

Some day, a Theosophisfc must expound the Ancient ° j 
in the present-day concepts of philosophy, and re\ea 
Theosophy not only includes them nil, but goes J'’ 
them into incredibly entrancing regions. 

0 . 



THE 75th anniversary OF 

the theosophical society 


Bt c. jinarajadasa 

JT in November 6cventy*fivo years ago that Iho 
Theosophical Society was formally launched on its 
career, with an inauguration meeting on November 17, 1876, 
^Mott Memorial Hall in New Vorlc. Tho history of tlio 
from then up to 1925, its Golden Jubilee year, was 
pot together by rao in The Oolden Book oj the Theosophical 
In it l” reproduced ns many photographs ns I 
find of tho principal workers in the early years. Many 
the photographs had badly faded in the damp climate 
0. ratlier disappointing when repr^uced in 

. GoWen Book was not ready in timo for tho 

hV ^ but appeared the following year, and it 

222 illustrations. Among them was the large Hall 
, ® Society, and reproductions of various buildings owned 

J Tbeosopbical Lodges tbrougbout Ibc world. 

The book was expensive, I had hoped every one of the 
j ^ P’S in tho Society would buy a copy to keep in its 
but few Ix>dgea did so. The cost of the book 
^ j«ft by the General Council of the Society, rinaneiolly 
^ hook Was n loss, and had to bo sold later at a greatly 
til* Even with the recommendation of Dr. Be&ast 

uV should purchase thU work, very little bappentd. 

^ a large stock of the book hod to be df^irorfd. 

room for others in our small ffo-loim, or ttorage 
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tried to do when ho insisted that ethics must enter in^i 
every typo of business. The principle of Brotherhood, that 
all men make a chain, and that there is a law of cause an 
effect, Karma, if really accepted by industrialists and em 
ployers of labour would immediately abolish many evils 
our so-called '‘civilization'’. 

Another manual of Theosophy which we need is one o 
present to every type of artist, to outline the true basis o 
all Art, and point out how the more an artist poc. 
sculptor, painter, dancer, craftsman — knows of ' 

the more lovely and permanent his creation will ew ^ 
“We need to present Theosophy not onlyasWis 
also, as did the Greeks, as the True, the Goo ^ 
Beautiful. Had Claude F. Bragdon notdiedanoJfl 
he was the man for this presentation, hir. Bra 
distinguished architect, a master of design. 
devising new schemes for the staging of ^aantild- 
philosophical mind imbued with the 
He had, too, a lofty conception of the mission of ' 
prophetess. Had the late Dr. J. J. van der LecuW ® ^ 
killed in an air-crash as a comparatively Jil; 

could have given us a typo of work that would j,j. 

attention of university professors who 
Some day, a Theosopbist must expound the Ancien 
in the present-day concepts of philosophy, and ' i 

Theosophy not only includes them all, but goes 
them into incredibly entrancing regions. 

c. jinahAJAD^®^ 
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One valuable part of the book is the diary of events 
which was carefully compiled by the late Treasurer of the 
Society, Mr. Albert Schwarz. Year by year from the begin- 
tihig, he summarized the main events, and particularly the 
record of journeys of the President-Founder and 

Dr. Besant. A section on all kinds of “ subsidiary activ- 
ihes ” as part of the history of the development of the Theo- 
Bophieal Movement was added by me in this work. 

Later, in 1938, Mrs. Josephine Ransom followed up 
this work with a new history of the Society, A Short History 
of the Theosophical Society. The Society’s Sixtieth Anniver- 
®3ry in 1935 ^aa our “ Diamond Jubilee 

In connection with this year’s Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
^ Convention, which perhaps might be called the 
Double Diamond" Jubilee, Mrs. Ransom has once again 
wntinued her History, with a second work of hers, being 
history of the Society from 1926 to 1950, which will be 
for Convention. 

The date of the Foundation Day of the Theosophical 
ooiety which we celebrate is November 17. But asamatter 
^fact, the Society had been organized one month before. 

® first illustration which I give, which ip that of the 
cover page of the booklet with Preamble and By-laws, gives 
6 date of organization as October 30, 1876 (Figure 1). 
0 lowing the custom in the United States, where the 
resident of the country is elected in November but does 
officially take office until several months later when 
s takes the oath of office in an inauguration ceremony, 
®Qel Olcott, who was mnoh influenced by the number 
®ven, arranged for the inauguration meeting of the Society 
be on November 17th. 

The original Minute Book of the Society existed in 
yar Until 1906, when in some mysterious way it disap- 
• Put X reproduce one page of the Minnto Book 
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(Figure 2), •which records the meeting, when sixteen people 
who were interested met and arranged to organize the 
Theosophica! Society. It is hero interesting to place on 
record that in July 1875 H.P.B. writes as follows in her 
Scrapbook No. 1 : 


“ Orders received from India direct to establish a 
philosophico-rcligious Society and choose a name for 
it also to choose Olcott. July 1876.” 

I have narrated in The Golden Book, with illustrations, 
the early vicissitudes in tho formation of the Society, 
including the first attempt with the “ Miracle Club 

When the Founders came to Bombay, after being 
located in two buildings, they finally settled down in a largo 
house in two sections, one at a lower level and tho other 
a higher, known then as “ Crow’s Nest This building 
“8 now been pulled down. During their first journey to 
Madras, H. P. B. and Colonel Olcott visited a house just out- 
Me the limits of Madras and across the Adyar River, called 
Qddlestoa Gardens. Tho property then was only 28 acres. 
^ part of the sum for the purohaso was collected from mem- 
ers, but there was not enough and so money was borrowed 
fom one member. The Founders entered into residence 
^ Huddleston Gardens on December 19, 1632, a few days 
fore the Annual Convention of tho Society. 

^ter Dr. Besant became President she purchased one 
joining property after another, with gifts of members, 
^odar Gardens was purchased by Mr. A. Schwarz and 
Prescatod to the Society. A portion of land near tho sea 
^ presented by the then Recording Secretary, Mr. Jal 
.. .^‘8 and named Besant Grove. There was one strip 
Joining the Society’s property which was purchased from 
® district Board, with funds donated by the French 
"J Blech. Since their origin and business interests 
UJ Alsace, though they lived in Paris, this part was 
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named Alsace Grove. The Society’s present property 
266 acres (108 liectares.) 

One interesting fact is that when the land kneara 
Besant Gardens was purchased from IXr. V. G. Seshaclii 
who was a Co-Freemason, he donated one comer of it tot! 
Masonic Order for a Lodge bnilding of the Kising Saa 
India Lodge. This small property, on which there has bef 
erected the present Masonic Temple, is bonnded on 
sides by a public road and on the other two by the 
sbphical Estate. Nevertheless, the Masom'c Temple an 
grounds are no part of the Tbeosophical Estate. 

The Estate is divided by a pnblic road called “Ellio 

Beach Road,” but the then District Board at the reqaesi 
of many changed the name of the road adjoining ti* 
Tbeosophical Estate to “ Annie Besant Aveone 

C. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE 

'T'HB map given with this issoo shows what are 

buildings on our Estate. As this map was made 
Diamond Jubilee Convention, oo nambers are giren 
places which have come into being since 19-5: tr#. 

sophists’ Cottage, Garden of Remembrance, and AmphJtflW 
There are altogether sixty-six buildings on the Estate. 

Our frontispiece, photographed from theisland, j 

main Headquarters building, facing northward 
the Adyar River, which flows in two arms, with 
the middle. The frontage of the original bou^Hnnai • 
Gardens, has been changed out of recognition. 
two of the original strnctures of the proi^erty. whicu « 
occupied hy the Society in 1882. that arc unchanged ; ^ 

the two small octagonal bungalows with a dome on w 
either side of the main Headijoarters building. lb* 

tions have also been made to these octagonal bungalows » 
early days. To the east,three-<jnar!eni of a mile away.i* 

The first small building seen on the left of tha 
is the East Octagonal to which rooms hare been 
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yper room being occnpicd by the Manager of the Theosophical 
^blishing Honse. Next to it is the three-storey house, called 
Mja House, on the ground floor of which is the apartment of 
Bnmati Rukmlni Devi, nbovo that the apartment of C. Jinaraja-^ 
disa. The topmost storey was built in 1925 especially for 
blr. J. Krishnamurti hy Dr. Besant with her money, and he 
Mcnpied it for several years during his visits to Adyar, the last 
tune of occupation being in the beginning of 1934. 

I Next is the original main building, but its frontage has been 
completely changed. All the ground floor is devoted to the Adyar 
Library. On the floor above, with the sloping roof over the 
is the apartment with the workroom, assistant’s room 
of Dr. Besant. These ere now converted into 
a Shrine where on Sunday mornings members go and place a 
“cforo the bust of Dr. Besant, which is placed before the 
M work. 

Next, on the same floor, is the large Board Room ; it is in 
J®^^®;Ddah with bay window where the Executive Committee 
L‘“® Society meets. The last portion on the some floor is the 
President's private secretary. From the verandah of 
dm ofnee one can see the fishes playing at the edge of the river. 
*!* tobo the bedroom of the President, before he took office, 

na lie often noted in the clear still water that among the fish 
..®'^ ^^9one which always took a special delight in chivying 
* fish about, for no apparent purpose, except pure devilry, 
ft . west of Headquarters building is the Western 

Colonel Olcott added a room to this, which was 
j “y Publishing House, and the building was later added 
hie Dr._ Besant and called the "Guest House," for her Indian 
families who miubt need special privacy. Later 
snotUr member added the storey above. 

erect flagstaff on the roof of the main building was 

ration T? India on the anniversary of the Inaugu- 

on tv January) of the Republic of India. It is only 

flao ^ Independence Day (August 16) that the national 
® , Stairs lead to the topmost portion of the flat roof 

to building, from which there is a magnificent view east 

Monnt rnu- ®®ngal, and looking westward to St. Thomas' 
•ft ' .4“*® view is probably the most beautiful in all Madras. 
9narti^ “9*^^ bank of the Adyar River, just opposite Head- 
now tv.* building, ’is the residence known as Brodie’s Castle, 
it Chief Minister of Madras, and beyond 

the sp occupied by other Ministers. Nearest 

resiflpYf largest group of buildings is Chettinad House, the 
of the Rajah of Chettinad. 



LETTERS OF H.P.B. 


(Continued from p. 14) 

OU ask why the Hindas are not paying my 
But would it be possible to ask money for reli 
conviotione and for what we are doing in the name ol 
They will not allow me to etaire, this has been prorec 
I will never ask for money. Krishnavarma who is | 
tomorrow to South America has brought for the Sc 
40,000 TB. (20,000 dol. in gold) and has given 
golden English for two weeks of bis stay with me, and e: 

tea which he prepared himself has taken nothing fron 

foodstuff. Every morning his old man*servaDt (like to a 
of servant, I do not know) has been going to town to fc 
fruits and cooking rice in his own silver vessels. This 
one would say is 1,000 years old. The face is old, old 
parchment, but what a strength I A few days ago h 
and a few grown-up people, annoyed him too mueb 
following him everjTvhero and tensing him. Ho seized 
of thorn by the neck and hod thrown him to the other i 
of the street into a ditch with dirty water and another < 
about 50 steps further. Tho crowd was angry, but Kri^h 
varma throw into the midst of it a handful of gold co 
and they jumped at tho money like wild beasts and shout 
for both Ilurrah until they entered our house. 
avoid scandafs, Olcott is going with tho o/d man phoppi 
for foodstufTs. 

Tho second Krishnavarma Sheyamaji the chief «p^- 
•' pupil of our Swami will come for tho next winter 
8S 
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M teach. He wants to prove facts and statistics that 
ill the Hindus who were converted into Christianity became 
irunkards, liars and thieves, that no one Christian Euro- 
pean family would take as a servant an Indian Christian 
[jRt rather a “ heathen ” who never lies and has still some 
sf the good qualities and virtues of his ancestors. 

I enclose a little card from CoL Chai]16 Long of the 
Egyptian army for Uncle ; he wrote to him a few words. 
Ch. L. is my great friend and comes often to see me. He 
knew Uncle in Egypt in Alexandria or Cairo, in the Abbot 
hotel. I did not know that Uncle was in Egypt after me. 
^d Ch. L. praises him, he says that Uncle is the nicest 
man in the world and a very good diplomat. Send this card 
to Uncle. Has he sent Isis to the Moscow professor or 
tot? The Englieh “ Pall Mall ” praises it immensely. 

■ ^ You write that you will find where to publish my 
articles which were” refused by “ Pravda ”. Could you find 
Wnie magazines in Russia where I could send my articles 
from America, England and India ? In India there is no 
one Russian correspondent. I could also write something 
ohout politics — being always able to catch some news of it 
~^nd describe the country in a quite interesting way, even 
for an archaeological or geographical magazine. Do try, 
dear. I have sent to Dobrovolsky seven articles in the 
^st two times. He returned threo of them, he published 
and the last two he also rejected. It means I lost five 
Nicies, more than 200 roubles; ho asked for two each 
^onth and was ready to pay 50 r. per month. Even for the 
^0 which he published he has not paid. What a pig 1 
shall not write any more for him. 

Poor Vyeva begs in the name of Christ for at least two 
Icicles per month. Bhe received for the last two 80 r., end 
* *3 a great help to her. Do you really like my articles ? 
they are stupid. I am glad if you like them. 
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How is Natasklfa ?• God give her happiness, Asii 
Catherine ? Is she still cnrsing the bones of her parents, <k 
has she stopped drinking and cursing ? On the whole she is 
a brave and devoted woman — sneh arc rare. 

Of course Edison has kept all the promises. Stnpiii 
Dobrovolsky has omitted the most interesting in oj 
article. He does simply wonders. You know that heu 
your “ confrere He is a member of our Society anJ 
Krishnavarma has taught him two more “wonders *3 

that with a small almost invisible apparatus op their neci 

the deaf will hear quite well. 

Well, goodbye. I wrote much and have to write te 
Vyeva now. I kiss all. Vyeya writes asking me to cooe 
to them from London. But am I indeed free? And ^ 
money as Sanka is no good, he never wrote even one ^ 
from Ola and Sasha and Sarnia, disliked even the portrai 
Write my friend more oftoa , 

(Signature illegi^'*^ 


But os the *Airestfal ocean has its flax and .jgjjj 

throngboot Nature the law of poriodicityasserts itself. 
come ond go, slumber and reawaken. Inactivity is of nee . 
limited. The soal of Aryavarta keeps vigil within the do ^ 
body. Again will her splondonr shine. Her prosperity 
restored. Her primitive philosophy will once more be 

preted, and it will teach both religion and ecienco to an 
world. Her ancient Jiteratnro. tboiigb now bidden away 
the qaest of an unBympatbotfo West, is not hurled bej 
revival. The hoof of Time which has stamped Into do«J_ 
Testifies of many a nation, has not oblitcratwl those tre^’ ,^ 
of human thought and human inspiration. The Youth 0‘i 
will shake off their sloth, and be worthy of their sire*. ' 
every rained temple, from every aciilptnred corridor, cut m 
heart of the mountains, from ercry secret xihara ’^here , 
custodians of the Sacred Science keep alive the torch oif 
mitire wisdom, comes a whispering voice, saying 
Mother Is not dead, but only sleepeth I" 

H. 6. OlcOTT. Pretitlcnlial A<tdre$i, Bombay, M*tth, »*' 


“AS IN A GLASS DARKLY 


By N. SRI RAM 


Theosophy is God’a Wisdom or the Divine Wisdom, 
i® poaaiblo for any man to understand more 
an a tiny fragment of it. But what he understands must 
c rational, that is, not contradict his proved experience ; 
^nich does not mean that he cannot have other experiences 
when he is able to use faculties still dormant in him. 
hcoeopby asks for no concession of faith contrary to 
J^on, although it admits of a faith which is a bed-rock 
ypothesis, and admits also of an intuitive certainty reach* 
®y processes other than reasoning. The Theosophist 
Ikes the present structure of experience, as it is organired 
y a rational mind, and seeks to complete it into an intclli- 
pole whole. 


Prom the standpoint of Reason, which hero takes on 
^ hue, when wc posit a God in the phrase God’s 

^ om, wo posit Bomethiog different from Nature as wc 
th°r****’ phenomenal Nature. Therefore, the Power 

la God must necessarily be immaterial — therefore also 
Visible and immortal — unless of course wo so understand 
® ter and Spirit (which is oommattcr) ns to make them 
0 aides of one and tlio samo Reality ; in which case we 
fop onr practical purposes, substitute Spirit or Atman 
^ nso the ancient Samskrit term) for the Power which 
all thing s. Further, if it is God’s Wisdom which 

of a talk to a eroop of enqciwrs. 
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WO Bcck, though 08 in n glass tlarkly, it must bcawis^ 
which coraprehcnda cvorything that exists. All that Sciew 

can over discover by its observations of the objective as' 

tho material must bo included under that Wisdom. 

Now what does Wisdom imply, when we speak of tii 
Divine Wisdom ? It is not a mere knowledge of processes 
It implies knowledge of a purpose, I should say a transcena' 
ent purpose, which runs through those processes. Scien« 

has given us the word Evolution as a summation of 

is taking place. But whither does Evolution lead ? 


is its significance ? 

The highest end we can conceive from the evolntioo*? 
standpoint (which is God’s way of action), an end that 
universal, is that each separate thing in Nature, 
by the distinctness of its nature, should evolve into | 
highest capacity for action as well as into a revelation c 
the highest significance or beauty j and further tha 
things should work together so as to subserve one ano « 
growth and fulfilment to the maximum possible exteo • ^ 

When I say each separate thing in Nature, does , 
mean also each individual human being, or only that n ^ 
life in the mass, of which each human being 
regarded as a sample ? Theosophy, as the aceninn a 
wisdom of the ages, affirms that just as the life-p^'^^P'^ 
is one, although it manifests variously in the diuc y 
biological species, even so though consciousness is cssen 
of the same nature in all, yet there is in each human 
a centre round which that consciousness indiridna 
That individuality continues, enriched by life’s cxperien 
From tho Theosophies! standpoint, man has at ^ 
fold nature, spiritual, psychic and physical ; and the . 
of his individuality is spiritnal or Goddike, belongs to ^ 
His psychic (that is, mcntaI*cmotionaI) individually 
tho field in which tho spiritual energy sifts bis 
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experiences and assimilating what is good in them, builds up 
that ever-changing but never decaying psychic body into a 
fit vehicle of his indwelling spiritual nature, of which that 
energy is an agent and channel. The physical body is the 
sheath of the psychic entity, and perishes in its proper 
time, — the psychic entity, not being dependent on the 
physical body, presently reincarnating in another, born in 
another set of circumstances. 

From one set of oiroumstances, then, he moves on to 
another — a chain of causation linking these successive sots 
end including within it the relationships he makes with 
other human beings similarly moving forward. Such is the 
Jaw of Karma, ns it is called, operative in the moral as well 
M the material sphere as God’s law of Justice. 

To understand the continuance of the psychic entity, 
^hich is man (the spiritual nature in him belonging rather 
to God, the fountain-head of not only the energies in Nature, 
also the ultimate form which those energies assume 
And the qualities they increasingly bring out), wo must 
postulate the existence of worlds suitable as a medium for 
that entity. These worlds, accordiog to Theosophy, arc but 
extensions of the physical, unseen though not altogether 
*uifelt, because of the fineness of their matter and the fre- 
quency of their vibrations. If wo think of the physical world 
As the circumference, and of a radius connecting the centre 
Of origin with the circumference, gamuts on that radius 
'^uia constitute the bands through which the human 
ooasciousness contacts the successive spheres or worlds 
^ oh constitute God's universe. 

God intends man to become a perfect being, responsive 
e^ry thrill and movement in a perfected universe, an* 
every ripple, with a thought, also a feeling, of perfect 
aty; not only answering but also acting of his own 
initiative, and creating answering forms in Nature— 
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we seek, though ns in a glass darkly, it must be a ^ 
which comprehends eveiything that exists. All that Sd 
can ever discover by its observations of the ohjectirf 
the material must be included under that Wisdom. 

Now what does Wisdom imply, when we spea^ cf 
Divine Wisdom ? It is not a mere knowledge of 
It implies knowledge of a purpose, I should say a transs 
ent purpose, which runs through those processes- Sck 
has given us the word Evolution as a sammation c.^ 

is taking place. But whither does Evolution lead? 


is its significance ? 

The highest end we can conceive from the cvoluh^^^ 
standpoint (which is God’s way of octioD)p an ^ *' 
universal, is that each separate thing in Nature, 
by tho distinctness of its nature, should ’Vj. 
highest capacity for action ns well ns into a rove a 
the highest significanco or beauty; and further 
things should work together so ns to subserve ooe*r® 
growth and fulfilment to tho maximum 

When I say each separate thing in Nature, 
mean also each individual human being, or only tb“ ^ 
life in the mass, of wbiob each human being ■ 
regarded as a sample? Theosophy, as the 

wisdom of tho ages, aflirras that just as the lie 

is one, although it manifests variou.sly in t e ,j_'% 
biological species, even so though consciousnM'? is r* ^ 
of tho same nature in all, yet there Is in each 
a centre round which that consciouanes.? |n 
That individuality continues, enriched by lif** * 

From the Theosophical standpoint, 
fold nature, spiritual, psychic and physical 
of hla Jndiridnality is spiritnal or ^ 

nis i^chic (that is, raental'eraottona!) 
the field in which the aplritoal energy 
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experiences and assimilating what is good in them, builds up 
that ever-changing but never decaying psychic body into a 
fit vehicle of hia indwelling spiritnal nature, of which that 
eneigy is an agent and channel. The physical body is the 
sheath of the psychic entity, and perishes in its proper 
time, — the psychic entity, not being dependent on the 
physical body, presently reincarnating in another, born in 
another set of circumstances. 

From one set of circumstances, then, he moves on to 
another — a chain of causation linking these successive sets 
and including within it the relationships he makes with 
other human beings similarly moving forward. Such is the 
^aw of Karma, as it is called, operative in the moral as well 
as the material sphere as God’s law of Justice. 

To understand the continuance of the psychic entity, 
which is man (the spiritual nature in him belonging rather 
to God, the fountain-head of not only the energies in Nature, 
IjQt also the ultimate form which those energies assume 
®od the qualities they increasingly bring out), we must 
postulate the existence of worlds suitable as a medium for 
that entity. These worlds, according to Theosophy, are but 
o^tensions of the physical, unseen though not altogether 
because of the fineness of tbeir matter and the fre- 
quency of their vibrations. If we think of the physical world 
^ the circumference, and of a radius connecting the centre 
or origin with the circumference, gamuts on that radius 
would constitute the bands through which the human 
®oaeciouane83 contacts the successive spheres or worlds 
^ oh constitute God’s universe. 

God Intends man to become a perfect being, responsive 
® oyery thrill and movement in a perfected universe, an- 
every ripple, with a thought, also a feeling, of perfect 
uty; HQjj Qjjjy answering but also acting of his own 
initiative, and creating answering forms in Nature — 
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nil this not by himsol/ an nn individnal, bntinhanno! 
with nil other individual bcIvcs. 

Though this goal may be afar, as vre count time in oi 
present consciousness, even now he can live his Ufewi 

ft God-Iiko power and beauty if he can awaken to the tn; 

•nature of himself os ho is under the mSya of mecta 
emotional reactions — not only the overt thoughts as 
feelings, but also the tangled undergrowth oftheuncoa 
soious — by which he bides himself from himself. 

As wo examine this view which I have put in broadfs^ 
outline, we see that all experience has two sides, the sat’ 
jootive and the objective. Even one's own thoughts aoi 
emotions become objective, as one begins to examiue theo- 
All that is postulated in Theosophy as an ultimate is ft sch* 
jeotive centre, alike in man and the universe. That cefih* 
may be thought of as the Godhead. Between that Godhe 
and all e-xistence within or without our ken, there is b* 
gap. There can be no gap which the Divine Power 
bridge. Therefore God is discoverable by man, and • 
universe is a whole. All evolution is a perfecting of pa“- 
so that each may stand out as a revelation in itself, as 
as the attainment of an ultimate wholeness, throng 
interdependence which is the perfect harmony of the 

N. Sri 


I am sorry to find yoa comparing Theosepby o 
a painted honse on the stage, whereas in the hands o 
philanthropists and Theosophlsta.it might become a* 
strong as an impregnable ’fort. 
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^HERE is a growing edge of our world society today 
who are cultivating a method coraplimcntary to that 
scientific analysis — one of personal cxporienco — direct 
•ontact with that we wish to study. 

I bring this up because it seems to be of considerable 
®portance in our consideration of the general theme, the 
Ethics of Universality. Its importance in the realm of 
wperhuman relations is most evident. In the realms of 
uman relations it is being recognized around us every day, 
specially in the international, interracial, intercredal cell- 
Sroups springing up in nearly all parts of the world — 
purposefully putting together, for a six weots' to one year’s 
^riod, youQg adults of greatly varying personalities and 
^bgrounds to live together under conditions of hard work 
circumstances, and so seeking to experience the 
cultics that arise between nations and peoples. And, 
^ they have experienced these difficulties and come through 
^ adjustments themselves, they ore able to return to their 
life, and to apply actual working methods of bringing 
annoay and understanding. 

^’ow, I vrould like to take this method of experience 
step further into the realm of sub-human relations. 
_ ^ is the world of life wherein the experiencing, to any 
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degree of greatness, is usually relegated to the poet, wtis 
or musician, these being placed neatly in a clon^y worl 
of achievement far above our heads. How great is 
misconception ! The poet and the artist arc within each oi 
us, rising to heights within us as we enter into the mightj 
cadences and delicate airs of the mnsician. For a moinec* 
it is as though our consciousness reaches out into that cl 
the performing musician and the musician within us «• 

panda and we experience one magnificent vibration ol tec- 

porary greatness. 

But even in this experience, wc arc one step remorff 
from that link of consciousness with the source, the source 
of so much of our creativity, that of the sub-bo®as 
kingdoms. , . 

Once I spent almost a whole day’s visit aritb a 
from Estonia disousaing the similiaritics and diffenjne^ 
in feel and colour and beauty of various parts of Europe** 
compared with various parts of the Amoricas. ' 

tho birds, tbo aniraols, tbo plants and wo ourselves 
our keynotes, so the various parts of our lands have 

keynotes, and wo must try to sonsltizo ourselves to such » 

keynote and enter within it. 

Through tho sub-human kingdoms is one of the 
paths to tho developing of intnition. Not only is ( 
us a responsibility to fulfil as much as possible the o*' 
velopment of intuition which is a distinctive sign oft 
evolving roan, but through It wp are better able not oo j 

to help in our everj'day practical relationships, but »1*® 

give^ something additional to Nature hemelf. 

Commocieg with Nature fa a very simpfe 
simple that, because of our tendency to roale of sH 
valuabJe aoaaething complex, we find it quite di/JIcnlt t 
I was fortunate some txroe ago to sfiend a few 7^^^^ 

- Bloc Ridge Ifoactalfis of North Caroliaa, during* 
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such as moat of us have experienced, filled with convictions 
for which we can find no reflection in others, nor even in 
books. It seems we have not yet been able to make the 
contact in words and form ; yet it is in the far recesses of our 
being. It ig a time, maybe, when our distant past wells 
op within us and we know the great truths of Karma and 
Reincarnation and a deep devotion for the Great Ones. And 

feel such a desperate longing to solve the mystery and 
to work for these things whioh we are believing, and life 
looms one great question-mark, “ Why such aloneness in 
the midst of such Oneness ? ” — and in the crisp, sparkling, 
fountain air, the thought comes to us that, if we would 
relax and enter into Nature with alert minds, the truth 
rrould be touched. 

la it not so with all of us ? In our closeness to the 
Miimals, even, we create an intelleotual distance. Yet how 


peat is the help that we could give them in their evolution 
I ^6 would create first the bond of deep yet impersonal 
cve, and so sensitize ourselves to their needs. 


In our movies, the producers use a very interesting 
cchnique of photography — a person is seen holding a letter 
or a picture post-card, and as the sound track carries our 
oughts into the scene, the picture enlarges and takes new 
we soon find ourselves living within the scene. 

18 not a trick only of photographers ; we use it- to some 
^ ent quite frequently in our everyday relationships. But 
° '^bat a greater extent we could use it, and particularly in 
'wderstanding of the sub-human kingdoms. 

For a moment, let us bring before our minds a lovely 
cue qj Nature as the sun is dawning in glorious morning, 
vih realize a sense of calm, inbreathing the 

^ beauty with our inner Self, in that inbreathing bc- 
filled with a quiet devotion and love, absorbing the 
^ y of the gold-tipped leaves and grasses, of all the 
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varying brightnesses of colonr; absorbing the sonnds—fi 
tho birds delicate joyous twitterings, beyond these soffl 
tho soft flow of winds, beyond even these sounds theat-fi 

distant and then the rising crescendo symphony of Nah 

herself ; then, absorbing the natural perfumes, inbreathe 
all, deeply. Then, wo ontbreathe the overflowing love witt 
ns, turn back again within Nature, and, having react 
heights, once again relax. 

We must try to give in return that which is bei: 
received ; not to the whole scene but focussing our outfio^ 
ings upon one group of flowers, or one particular tre 
We relax our consciousness into that tree, behind the 

bark, feeling the greatness and expansion of limbs and tt 

reaching upwards and the gentle swaying in the breeds 
experiencing that warm glow of the sun, the inflow 
dawn’s revitalizing cosmic rays; senses alert to receive 
the most subtle impressions. 

In this entrance within the snb*hmnan kingdo®» 


breathing will naturally be gentle and regular. As vf 
have approached throngh giving ourselves, there is 
created that tension which we would experience if sre 
seeking to grasp Nature herself or what she hastofii^ 
to us. As we breathe our fullness of love and dehgbt 
appreciation upon her, it is ns though momentarilj 
followed that breath and became Nature. At first. 
momentary will bo this direct cxporienco of beconnog 

with her. But after many such meditations, as we 

ohooso to call this approach, the contact may be exton 
Yet, in this approach, wo must also apply 
discipline. It becomes easy and so pleasant jtist to 
ta all the joy that wo experience, and there Is a 
becoming too immerficd in this realm which wo ^ , 

recall within ourselves. We aro Nature, wo aro the ; 

and tho vegetable and tho animal, for wo have ' 
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throagh these stages. They arc not eoparato from us, but 
something we are seeking to recall within ourselves. We 
must be careful that we do not become dreamers, in the 
R’orst sense of that word. If we do not attempt to grow 
ind give through this experience, it is as though the door 
to that experience closes and Nature withholds herself from 
our selfish grasp. The key to the doorway of this sub- 
tunan kingdom is love — boundless, overflowing, impelling 
ove. 'We cannot create this love through will, for it must 
a natural culmination of our everyday inner feelings 
towards these kingdoms. Oar actual relationships within 
it;are governed by our practical daily relationships and 
what we feel within ourselves. 

The first door to tho sub-human kingdoms has been 
opened and it may close to us. Or more doors to even 
jfreater rooms will be opened to us as we seek to grow and 
®*pand within the oneness and give to her in return, of 
ourselves and of our experience, of growth and expansion. 

Iq that momentary experience, wo must now seek to 
^ur forth energies to that flower or tree, willing with an 
utense love the evolution and growth of that tree ; not with 
ings of being greater or lesser, but of experiencing the 
Wnscionsness of tho tree — being one with it. I think of a 
^0 in pref6rence, because it seems easier for us to enter 
O’^gh a something larger than ourselves than through 
® something smaller. 

This sense of oneness begins to multiply. As wo bc- 
luo able in Nature to sense tho needs and being of flowers, 
a and grasses, winds and clouds, we easily enter into 
c oseness with our brothers the animals, and so we are 
able to help them. Gradually this extends further 
u the realm of friends, then acquaintances, and then even 
®pleto strangers. And we see it linking us again with 
relations. 
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As we walk to and from the office or school or in co 
garden, as we breathe in the beauty around ns, let os 
out a completeness of oursclves-in this deep love. Inth! 
case of the tree, we shall almost immediately begin to fwl 
a response — an outflowing from the tree to us in return s:l 
in recognition. Later, we shall sense it in the smal'^f 
plants. The birds and animals often give immediate r?' 
sponse. The more sensitiro animals become still 
their ears, and turn around to discover who is the vitll' 
wisher so intent upon them. And this gentle apprateb 

turn breeds gentleness in them and so hastens their evoia- 

tion through upsurgings of love, devotion and loyalty. 

For those of a soiontifio or mathematical bent, there 
vast areas of knowledge to ho reopened through the rci^ 
of plant life. Wo have studied the oyollo and mathcnJilk** 
proportions of the pyramids and certain great tcup^*’* 
Yet do not our plants contain similar proportions, and 
is tho hidden meaning hcbiml tins ? It is said that all 
contain liidden virtues to be discovered. What of tb<if 
medicinal qualities ? Arc tiiero not great possibilities in fsrt . 
by Nature’s means? Our herb'j arc suited to our natuti’ 
needs. We not'd to study tbo herbs around us, for 
psychological and physical diflioultirs have their an^wfn“^ 
remedy in those plants that nro found living aronn'i^‘^| 
naturally, ^Vnd these plants live often unknown, 
and their potoncies noglcctetl. 

For tho occultist, there is a startling 
delve into the hidden realms of vegotntfoo ; even ; 

as we gcfk to encourage Fegetari-tnlsm. It seems 
such Dumerom possihilitirs of discovery and i 

i.n the ileld of nutrition. f>pt us call to mind Dr- Carv' 
wonrierfuJ stmlies Into the usf^n of the p^'a•nut. ^ ^ 

t«oiing towards the future, as wi* grow In 
coccectration a.od Intuition, may wc noi 
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encourage the advancement and evolution of the plant 
■world by intuiting the archetypal forms to be, and by 
assisting the plants through creating distinct thought-forms 
and supplying more helpful conditions ? Will we ever begin 
to really make practical use of tho knowledge that love acts 
as a catalyst in tho evolution of tho snb-human Idngdoms ? 

In our art — musio, poetry, danoo and other creative 
expressions — we must attempt to stimulate others, lifting 
their consciousness towards Nature, and so helping them 
to realize the brotherhood of all life and the universality of 
all creation. 

We move from the inductive method into that of 
Intuition and direct experience, and then must again return 
to scientific analysis and creative integration of tbo know- 
lodge we have touched. Wo must not allow ourselves to 
jump to conclusions, but require of ourselves tho samo 
precision and critical analysis wo demand of tho scientist. 
The young occultist must bo as strict with himself as ho 
expects to be in university studies and classes. Because 
tho first step may seem to come easily, it does not follow 
that Wo can- play with our new gropings and dclvings as a 
child would play with a toy. 

Very evidently, I have not presented a strictly scientific 
fiicthod of discovering facts, but 1 Lope I have presented an 
wporiential method of giving greater depth to our sub- 
uman relations as wo feel and practise them in everyday 
It is a meditative approach. This is not tJie way, 
fx’cn for a nature meditation. As there aro many different 
^altns and emphases of knowledge through which wo can 
approach the Great Truth, so in Nature there arc many 

cfent ways. Wo must discover and develop our own 
ho creative in our outgrowings towards Nature 
m onr wishing to give. Wo must experience and 
® ow an Individual pattern discerned by ourselves within 
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oursolves and not taken from others, though others b 
often give to us golden sparks of inspiration. 

I used to spend some of my time as a child, in t 
woods and heaths and commons, the lakeland of Nortbe 
England and the nigged coasts of Devon and Cornwall, 4^ 
I used to wonder if the hills and the trees and the cloni 
could feel, if they were awnro of my presence, and if th< 
knew what I was thinking. Sometimes, I would imagine thi 
they gave replies, not in words but rather in an cxpcrkac 
sensed. And not until just about a year ago was I fully wt 
vinced that the consistent sensations received after eendia 
out love or appreciation wore not mere coincidence. Ther 
is a very beautiful section in the grounds around the 
Museum of Natural History, in Now Haven, Connectient 
through which I used to passenohdoy. Tberoaretbrw 
magnificent trees in these grounds, and I began to acosj 
a growing friendship with them. Ono day, as I 
under them on a very lovely afternoon, I sent perhaps • 
particularly strong questioning thought to thorn. Imo« 
ntoly I rccoivcd a roaponso so strong that it was nlmosUi 
a little electrical shock, and a blitJio chiding one at tba 
I laughed out aloud nt tho truth of the discovery I haff jj* 
In our relations with tho sub-human kingdom"*' 
seems timt wo can dissipate tho sonso of separatonea? / 


first getting rid of such walls of doubt. 

When playing tho poet or artist, I felt quite justlM 
carrying on animated disousstous %vilh tho little nsne* 
minnows wriggling against the currents fn co^l 
streams. But when ray “self," I dared not do ** **•*,, 
company of others and even when alone I felt » J 9 

of foolishness. When that aloof state of maturity I"® ^ 
as a higb-Bchool senior passed, I return^l to my infj'rt 
and now I enjoy life again in all it« playful /uHne**'^- 
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Bt ISABELLA M. PAGAN 

^I^CCORDING to a 'weil-known passage in the Bible, it 
was to St. Peter — impetuous, rash, hot-hearted 
St. Peter — that the Christ gave the keys of heaven and hell. 

to St. Peter, and what bind of keys were they ? 
Certainly very different from the keys which, for many 
centuries, devout artists have painted as hanging from 
6t, Peter's girdle ! For in the East, even today, gates are barred 
and bolted rather than locked with huge locksmith's keys, 
and it is unlikely that the Christ, in His incarnation in 
Palestine, evef even saw what Milton describes as (he 
naseive heys of metal twain borne by the Apostle. Further, 
when instruction as to their use was given at the’moment 
cf bestowal, there was no word of locking or unlocking. 
These keys were to bind and loosen. The locksmith’s key docs 
not do that. The key of a harp, or of a vina, or of a piano, 
oea it— altering the tension of the strings by binding or 
oosening them, tuning tbo instrument so that melody and 
^nnony may be possible ; and it is only when an instm- 
®^cnt is correctly tuned that the overtones, which enrich 
^ musical note before it dies away, are at their best. If the 
ension is right — if the string is accurately hormd or 
— the higher octave and other mathematically relat- 
vibrations can bo faintly heard by a sensitive ear.* 

vereion of the ecriptores the word for the key 
tie Peter is clavet, and from the eame root comes clavichord, 

“ laahioned mosica! iDstmmeat of the type that needs tuning. 
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ourselves and not taken from others, though othme? 
often give to ua golden sparks of inspiration. 

I used to spend some of my time as a chii^.is^ 
^voods and heaths and commons, the lakeland of Norths" 
England and the rugged coasts of Devon and Cornwall 
I used to wonder if the bills and tho trees and the 
could feel, if thej’ were aware of my presence, and if 
knew what I was thinking. Sometimes, I would imagine t* 
they gave replies, not in words but rather in an cipc«“ 
sensed. And not until just about a year ago was I fall/e^' 
vinced that the consistent sensations received after aen^l-'' 


out lovo or appreciation wore not mere coincidence. Tt' 

is n very beautiful section in tho grounds around the 

Museum of Natural History, in New Haven, Coacccf'f^ 
through which I used to pass each day. There 
magnificent trees in these grounds, and I began 
a growing friendship with them. One day. *i* ^ ^ ^ 
under them on a very lovely aflornoon. I wnt j., 
particularly strong questioning thought to them, 
atoly I received a response so strong that it wo' 
a little eicctricnl shook, and a blitho chiding one »' ^ 
I laughed out aloud at the truth of the discover I 
In our relations with the sub-human 
seems tluit wo can dissipate tbo scaso of 


first getting rid of such walls of doubt. , u|i» 

When playing the poet or artist, I felt quite 
carrying on animated disoussions with the litth’ 
minnows wriggling egalost the currents lo 
streams. Hut when my “self,’* I daretl not 
company of others and oven when alone I hdt » 
of foolishness. \\’lien tl»at aloof state of ,,, 

as a high'sehool senior passed, I rcturnwl 
and now I enjoy life again in nil its playful 
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By ISABELLA M. PAGAN 

^CCORDING to a well-known passage in tho Bible, it 
• was to St. Peter — impetuous, rash, hot-hearted 
Bt. Peter — that tho Christ gave the keys of heaven and hell. 
^VLy to St. Peter, and what kind of keys were they ? 
Certainly very different from the keys which, for many 
centuries, devout artists have painted as hanging from 
St. Peter's girdle 1 For in tho East, even today, gates aro barred 
bolted rather than locked with huge locksmith’s keys, 
tnd it is unlikely that the Christ, in His incarnation in 
Pslestino, ovef oven saw what Milton describes as the 
W«sii-e keys of mclal twain borne by the Apostle. Further, 
when instruction as to their use was given at the’momcnt 
bestowal, thcro was no word of locking or unlocking. 
IhesekeyB were to lind and loosen. Tho locksmith’s key docs 
Dot do that. The key of a harp, or of a vIna, or of a piano, 
008 it— altering the tension of the strings by binding or 
oosening them, tuning tho instrument so that melody and 
^^ony may be possible ; and it is only when on instrn- 
*Dcnt ia correctly tuned that the overtones, which enrich 
' tnusical note before it dies away, arc at their best. If the 
nsioa 18 right — it the string is accurately bound or 
wn<d — the higher octavo and other mathematically rclat- 
^'brations can be faintly heard by a sensitive ear.* 

Torsion of tbo scriptnres tho word for th* try 
the oU f v° *“ ana from the same root pomes plariftonf. 

***hionea mosical iiutroinpnt of the tjT« th*t arod* toniag. 
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Similarly, the harmonious thought- fceliog*actioD, 
we achieve on earth when our whole nature is 
attuned, has its overtones on the higher planes. Whatsce:^ 
is bound or loosened on earth shall be botmd or lawrrri i 
heaven, as the Christ told Peter ; besides which there i 
people who can make something like a heaven upon ear*, 
for those around them. 

Naturally the tuner of any instrument must tcc’ 
what jarring and discordant notes to avoid. Therefore, 
the hands of any true priesthood, in any religion, th? kfT 

of hell are also given ; for its trained representatives 

be able to forbid their use. 

Among the keys of heaven are prayer, sacred chaRt*”? 
and hymns of praise, right ritual, and the practice of thf 
virtues — Faith, riopo, Charity and tho rest of Ibe 

sisterhood. Among the keys of hell are oiirses and 
hla.sphcmies, black magic designed to Injure, and 
indulgence in tho seven deadly sins. The habitual 
of such cruel keys mako n hell U|>od earth for those areuc 
them, and accumulate a terrible load of evil karrna to 
worked out later. 

But, once more, why was It that theso 
solemnly given in n s{>ecial way to St, Peter? 
probable that of all the disciplen ho was nio'jt ia 
careful tuning? They were for his own nw first and f'f^ 
most ; but after he ha^I ijwl them, he, t?e«pito his 
and impetuo'iity, would prove steady ai* a roek, In 
cf the religion that wa-i then to fotinih**!, aod 1« 
gTihlicre of the U.'go f^ortion of the fioek which h^l 
ct-ctrv in Puirr.r. That fijothem Church. 

aiul pa-ijicnate-heart*"*! tyfj*' cf j 

jJi tijj tir.iit:r*ioctl ami giijdfti hy one who ti-l 

’ ifjr Leyt fgr him^U, before ther« t-ft 
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Bat the Church of Borne was not the only “ apostolio- 
ally” founded Church in Europe ; and tradition gives the 
founding of the Gaelic Church as dating from the landing 
of Lazarus, the beloved friend of Jesus, in Marseilles ; and 
tte Keltic Church of Britain to the landing of Joseph of 
Arimathaea in Cornwall. Both of these were suited to the 
democratic temperament of the Nordic races, and borrowed 
from the Druid ritual more readily than from the Roman, 
liecping to the " round table " or “ loving cup " form of 
sunple family feast, at seasons of Communion, and finding 
the adapted sacrificial ceremonial of the Mass strange and 
alien. Consequently, when the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries arrived in Northumbria, they found methods of 
ritual which they considered “ barbarous So the differ- 
anco was debated before King Oswy of Northumbria to- 
wards the middle of the seventh century, and in the 
presonco of the Abbess Hilda, who founded the sacred 
wntre of Llndisfarne. At that meeting the Roman rep- 
resentatives claimed the possession of the keys of heaven 
hell, and the power to admit souls to heaven or 
condemn them to hell, and tho startled King asked the 
British Church priests if they made the same claim. They 
did not ; and so the King thought it “ prudent ” to establish 
lu his realm tho Roman form of worship and Church 
goyernment. Then the debate over that matter and other 
points of difference was removed further North, becoming 
4 bitter fight at the time of tho Reformation, when once 
®ioTc the simpler form of Communion and the recognition 
cl marnod clergy were restored. 

R is recorded that in every library belonging to the early 
lli^h Church were found some of tho works of Origen, 
Ibe Church Father who openly taught Reincarnation as part 
the Christian belief, and the library at the monastery at 
^kold bad his complete works. So naturally tbese 
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Similarly, the bannoniona thonghMeeling-actioUiif^ 
■wo achicvo on earth when onr whole natnre is 
attuned, has its overtones on the higher planes. Whaisoc^ 
is hound or loosened on earth shall he hound or looscrjd 'i^ 
heaven, as the Christ told Peter; besides which tteis*-*' 
people who can make something like a heaven npoa 
for those around them. 


Naturally the tuner of any instrument nm:* ^ 
what jarring and discordant notes to avoid. Therefore. 

the hands of any true priesthood, in any religion, the 

of hell are also given ; for its trained representatives t 
be able to forbid their use. 


Among the keys of heaven are prayer, sacred ciasi 
and hymns of praise, right ritual, and the practice of 
virtues*— Faith, Hope, Charity and the rest of the hk* 
sisterhood. Among the keys of hell arc curses and lies i 
blasphemies, black magic designed to injure, and 
indulgence in the seven deadly sins. The habitoal oa 
of such cruel keys make a hell upon earth for those anv 
them, and accumulate a terrible load of evil karffla to 


worked out Jater. 

But, once more, why was it that these key3 
solemnly given in a special way to St. Peter? 
probable that of all the disciples he was most in c 
careful tuning? They were for his owncsefiret®° ^ 
most; but ajter he had used them, bo, despite hi* 

and impetuosity, would prove steady ns a rock, m « F 

of the religion that was then to bo 
guidance of the largo portion of the flock ^h*c 
centre in Rome. That Southern Cburcb, 

emotional and passionate-hearted typo of hnmanit^ ^ 

bo all the better understood and guided by one who ^ ^ 
to use the keys for himself, before p-issing the® 
others. 
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But the Church of Rome was not the only “ apostolio- 
founded Church in Europe; and tradition gives the 
founding of the Gaelic Churoh as dating from the landing 
of Lazarus, the beloved friend of Jesus, in Marseilles ; and 
^the Keltic Church of Britain to the landing of Joseph of 
Arimathaea in Cornwall. Both of these were suited to the 
[democratic temperament of the Nordic races, and borrowed 
from the Druid ritual more readily than from the Roman, 
tecping to the "round table” or "loving cup” form of 
simple family feast, at seasons of Communion, and finding 
the adapted sacrificial ceremonial of the Mass strange and 
jalien. Consequently, when the Roman Catholic mission* 
wies arrived in Northumbria, they found methods of 
Htual which they considered “barbarous So the differ* 


ence was debated before King Oswy of Northumbria to* 
^trds the middle of the seventh century, and in the 
presence of the Abbess Hilda, who founded the sacred 
centre of Lindisfarne. At that meeting the Roman rep* 
reeentatives claimed the possession of the keys of heaven 
®iid hell, and the power to admit souls to heaven or 
condemn them to hell, and the startled King asked the 
British Church priests if they made the same claim. They 
did not ; and so the King thought it " prudent " to establish 
m his realm the Roman form of worship and Church 
goyernment. Then the debate over that matter and other 
points of difference was removed further North, becoming 
^ hitter fight at the time of the Reformation, when once 
the simpler form of Communion and the recognition 
married clergy were restored. 

• n is recordea that in every library belonging to the early 
H. ra,™ Otarob -were found some of the works of Orimn 
of tk'??-*'"’'" as part 

oia r M «“■ b>onas4 ■' ' 

™'Old had his complete works. So natiirally 
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Similarly, tho harmonious tbooghMeeling-action, 
wo nohiovG on earth when our whole nature is r^’ 
attuned, has its overtones on the higher planes. 
is bound or loosened on eaHh aJiall be bound or loostnd^ 
heaven, as tho Christ told Peter; besides which then t 
people who can make something like a heaven open w.''. 
for those around them. 

Naturally the tuner of any instrument most fc** 
what jarring and discordant notes to avoid. ThereioWi^ '' 
the hands of any true priesthood, in any religion, the 
of hell are also given; for its trained representatives®^' 
be able to forbid their use. 


Among the keys of heaven are prayer, sacred chaat^ 
and hymns of praise, right ritual, and the practice 
virtues— Faith, Hope, Charity and the rest of the hies 
sisterhood. Among the keys of hell are curses and Iks ^ I 
blasphemies, black magic designed to injure, and ^ , 
indulgence in the seven deadly sins. The habitoal , 
of such cruel keys make a hell upon earth for those 
them, and accumulate a terrible load of evil tarisa to 
worked out later. ^ 

But, once more, wby was it that these kej'S 
solemnly given in a special way to St. Peter? 1* • ^ * 
probable that of all the disciples he was most in n 
careful tuning ? They were for his own use first an • 

most; but after ho had used thorn, ho, despito his « j 
and impetuosity, would prove steady as a rock, m j 

of tho religion that was then to be founded, an j 
guidance of tho largo portion of tbo flock 
centre in Rome. That Southern Church, consis 

emotional and passionate-hearted typo of lninsanitf-^ ■ 

be all the bettor understood and giiided by one who 
to use tho keys ■ for himself, before pflsaiug thc*^ ^ 
others. - - ; ' ■. 
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glimpse of tho glory within ; and when the Saint kindly 
accedes to her request, sho swiftly hurls the sack through 
the opening, with a relieved gasp of “ he’s in now anyway ! ” 
The play ends with St. Peter's horrified remonstrance 
eclipsed by the sudden emergence of St. Paul, who repeats, 
earnestly and tendcrlj’, somo of the loveliest Bible texts 
dealing with God’s never-failing mercy and the power of 
love to redeem and save. The drama is not very respectful 
lo Bt. Peter, though not so irreverent as some others. 

But tales about such ohallengcs to the worthiness of 
St. Peter are not only disrespectful but unjustified. For 
recent research by Edward H. James gives us a very con- 
J^cing explanation of how one of the most devoted of His 
ollowers actually camo to deny his Master. Mr. James 
Measured the court whore Pilate had tried the Prisoner. It 
^48 a restricted space, and would never have hold the crowds 
hat welcomed Jesus of Nazareth into Jerusalem so joyously 
n. before. Those present who shouted “ Crucify 

'^cre a selected band, sympathetic to the High Priest, 
keen on condemnation. No friends and followers of 
esns were wanted there ; and when Peter was recognized 
accused of being one of them — detected because of his 
1 ean accent, and therefore in danger of being turned 
^ he was so determined to stay that he denied that he 
■fir ■Accused, swore roundly that he had nothing to do 
^ Him. But tho Master had taught His disciples to speak 
® truth, and to " swear not at all," and when He turned 
Hster that look of sorrowful recognition, the latter 
lo J'salized that his mistaken attempt at devoted 

ty had actually led him to fulfil the prophecy of a few 
he would deny his allegiance three times 
"had^ crew. His pretence broke down. He went out 
DO choice in the matter ; but he wept 'bitterly. 

Isabella M. Pagan 



75 YEARS OF GROWTH 

Dv ELIZABETH W. PBESTON 


T^AR ifl nows, pcnco is not. Criraes, famineSj 

oidcnts find ft hundred inches of space in our 

papers while the thousands of trains which reach t ^ 
destinations safely, the millions of families who 
undisturbed, the hundreds of factories which hare a st ^ 
output hare no mention. . . 

Similarly it is that in ony organization 
laid on times of crisis, while tho periods of growth an 
seasons of harvest go unnoticed or are accepted as a ni» 
of course. ^ 

Let us consider first the crises and periods ^ ^ 
in tho world of Nature. In tho plants we find, usu 7» 
initial period of slow growth, then a rapid deyelopm®!^ ^ 
the form reaches its culmination. In the tree it can c ® 
that in addition to this larger cycle there are 
rh 3 fthm 8 and cycles. Crises may occur duo to some ou 
agency such as drought, tho attacks of pests, or t ro^^ 
human activity. Finally, the rate of growth of t ® ^ ^ 
slows down and tho form dies. In this case the form 
in the end. The growth of an animal follows a ■ 

similar pattern. In man wo know that the h® 7 
grows rapidly at first, then somewhat more 
child usually has a period of rapid growth at about J 
and again at about 14. After 18 the growth is 
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finally ceases. The “ crises ” are usually of short duration 
and are duo to somo outside agency. Here again we have 
periods of gro^vth until maturity is reached and, as in the 
other kingdoms, a final breaking up of the form. 

So far we have been considering tho growth of the form. 
Does tho lifo show a similar pattern ? If we consider the 
lower kingdoms wo know that tho life is passed on from one 
form to another. Tho death of one form does not mean 
that the life passes entirely out of incarnation but that a 
portion of the Group Soul is withdrawn and takes a new 
body gaming more experience. The Group Soul is eternal, 
po here even tho '* crisis ” of tho death of a tree or of o dog 
l8 not complete death but an incident in tho life of the 
Group Soul, 

For humanity, also, tho Hfo is continuous if we include 
the subtler bodies. But in tho case of the man there is a 
aspect of growth, that of his spiritual life. The 
Pattern of the growth of bis spiritual lifo is not quito like 
tkat of the body. At first there is very slow progress over 
thousands of years. Then comes the time when tho curve 
of growth begins to steepen. After that the progress is not 
’^riiform but intermittent depending on outside stimulus 
and inner effort. Growth now becomes seasonal or oyclio, 
®'re periods of fast growth and periods of assimilation. 
® I periods of faster growth may bo in the heaven world 
^nd not necessarily on earth. Several incarnations may 
® spent at the same level and then there may come a life 
great progress. Sometimes it is suffering that precedes 
^ forces the growth, sometimes it is joy. As in the 
beautiful description in Ught on the Path," 'LooV tor the 
to bloom in the silence that follow^ the storm : 
® till then Then comes the season of flowering which 
to human spiritual life, for the curve of growth of 
® oes not break but rises to infinity. 
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How does this apply to the Theosophical Society ? 
Here are the graphs of total mombcrship taken from our 
records and of the total number who have joined the So- 
ciety since its beginning 76 years ago. (See illustration.) 

It will be seen that during the first quarter-century of 
its existence the membership of tho Society reached approxi- 
mately 10.000, in 1900. By the end of the next quarter- 
century, in 1925, the membership was over 40,000, reaching 
a maximum of 46,000 in 1928. This was followed by a 
period of rapid dwrease whiob continued till about 1939, 
which year shows a^embership minimum of 28,000. From 
that time onward in spite of the war and difficulties in 
many Sections the membership has steadily risen till it 
oow stands at over 33,000. 

_ The curve of tho total applications to enter the Society 
*8 equally interesting. It shows o slow rise in tho first 25 
years, then a more rapid rise in the next 26 years, followed 
y a slowing down until recently, when another period of 
acre rapid growth is indicated. 

From the curves and figures we can learn that the so- 
called “crises,” such as that over Madame Blavatsky in 
^882, that over Mr. 0. W. Leadbeater in 1906, and that 
°^er Dr. Besant's political work in 1916, had no appreciable 
the steady rise in membership. When, for instance, 
® crisis ” occurred in America in 1895 and 101 Lodges 
of 116 left the Society, there was concurrently snoh a 
timber of incoming members in other parts of the world, 
specially in India, that the deficit in the one Section 
^ cancelled out. The average rate of increase was main- 
the other hand we see that when tho teachings 
Wav ^ were challenged there was a break and the 

advance was severely checked, 
cris’^^*^ these graphs reveal is that there was one real 
*8 and one only. Only once was the steady rise in total 
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mcmborship interrnptetl, and, indeed, reversed. This vi’ “ 
1928 when Mr. J. Krishnamarti repudiated the Theosophi 
Society. The fact that the decline continued for some ye 
was due to the fact that tho influence of Mr. KrishDanm 
affected Section after Section and it took some time 
the resignations to take effect and be notified toAdy 
At this period, too, no donbt the progress of the Socu 
was influenced by the illness and death of Dr. Besant 
1933 and by tho world economic crisis. From 1940 the 
began a small but steady rise. We may deduce from thf 
facts that the personality/ orises do not affect the grovrth i 
the Society as a whole. Only when its teachings « 
challenged, as was done in two ways in the 1028 crisis, i 
the matter serious. In this case the teachings were cW 
lenged first because the prophecy made by Mrs. Besant sw 
Mr. Leadbeatcr was found not to work out and so pcop» 

lost faith in some of their other teachings ; and, sccondlji 

because Mr. Zrishnamurti seemed to attack tho fundameoW 

teachings and thoir values, the existence of tho ifasteft 
the value of Their work for humanity, and tho validity® 
Reinoamation and Cnrma. . 

Thus we may say that so Jong as wo teach the bnJ 
principles of Theosophy tho gro^vth will continue, 
probably periods and minor cycles in individual coiint^j^ 
These local cycles aro all smoothed out in tho graph oi 
whole. It is tho people who can boo only tho local cy® 
who feel that there is a “crisis” when thoir part of ^ 
world is affected. But this, if it depends only on a 
ity in that particular conntry% docs not affect tho ^ ® 
Society. 

The important point for us to note now ia that 
definitely on a rising enrvo of progress. This is 
angary for the faturo of tho Society as It enters ’ 

quarter-century. 



THE FUTURE OF THE SOCIETY 

By JAMES M. McXINTOCK 

^HE Theosophical Society eioco its inception has gone 
through many difllcult times and has been shaken to 
B very foundations, but it still exists as strong as ever. 

A glorious future opens up to tho Theosophical Society, 
” it has a inessago to give to Imroanity that will help it 
to^rds a new age. No other teaching or belief is so com* 
^hensivo in its scope. No other teaching or belief can 
together tho peoples of all races and religions in bonds 
® brotherhood and understanding. 

The Theosophical Society is based on sound foundations 
? Objects laid down by its founders aro comprehon* 
to progress. An organization with 
Objects cannot hut advance. Whatever criticisms are 
led against tlie leaders of the Society, bow it should or 
Tol'^ ^ deny that tho keynote Is 

*0 *^^1 shades of opinions, and this is a great thing, 
strength of the Theosophical Society lies not in the 
•• ber of its members but in the universality of its appeah 
^^sophists should be proud of the fact that It is world- 
tsti ®copo, that it embraces all races. The black 

yellow, and the rest aro given equality of con- 
*ny Theosophical gathering, and it is right 
-•» Bboeda be so. 

jj. hiflueapfl of tho Theosophical Society must prow 
•* Milt on sure foundations. The iesphers behind 

ixs 
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thlfl movement forwan: tlie fiitufe wisely when they 
their plnns for the founding of the Society. 

There i« no other movement that baa a netwtri c 
Societies covering almost every country intheworlies 
bracing every people. In this way the nncleus of tTniress 
Drotherhood is spread to ci-ery corner of the earth. 

this is living testimony that there is an invisible 

behind the Thcosophtcal Society. To state that the foaiw^ 
bavo withdrawn from tbo Society is far from the tr^ 
Tbo artist must become part of that which he ‘ 
ca^nted and he cannot dissociate himself from it unless 


destroys it. . Tb 

The future of the Thcosophical Society is assure^ 
human element will inevitably create dissension, 
faction and carping criticism, bat it cannot 
wonderful ideals of the Society. Members of th® ^ 
will always find great satisfaction and npliftment, io 
as they absorb within themselves the inflnence ^ 

The test, then, will sorely be within ourselves, in 
we have become more humane, more tolerant, more 
standing and more charitable. 

The Thcosophical Society must advance, for it 
has a message to give to awakening minds who {j 

light on the mystery of life and destiny, and w o ^ 
know if life goes on beyond the grave. At °° 
history has so many people turned their thong, 
direction of what happens after death. The i ^ jjjji-j 
carnation is beginning to penetrate many mm » 


them to think. 

Theosophists must, however, provide 
for the new member to take not only a theore i 
practical interest. The future of the Society 
appeal it makes to the new member with his or 
outlook or new angle of looking at things. 
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jfe', literature dealing with Theosophy is immense and 

^ jlias grown to large proportions. The problem is to sift 
^®&chiiig 8 and simplify them and make themofprao- 
helpj so that they can fit into everyday experience, 
is room for organized systems of study, so that the 
isri Sibsorb the essentials. Surely it is not looking 

ahead to think of the Theosophioal Society as 
its-own training schools, colleges and universities; 
^ its own temples of wisdom where the aspirant can 

if dji'l • occult training and where research may be carried out 
hidden side of sound, colour, music, perfume, eto. 

I There is ample opportunity for service for the new- 
. ^thin the Theosophioal movement. There is no 

^hich the work of Centres, Lodges and Federations 
^if| ^ intended. It is a pleasant and interesting work and 

j some phase which can appeal to any type of mind. 
^j| , i® philosophically interested there is plenty of wis- 
,J oia to study; if one is soicntlfically inclined there are facts 
0 sift 5 if one is religiously inclined there is a devotional 
® of Theosophy which provides ample scope. If one’s 
*cner faculties are beginning to open there is a tremendous 
opportunity to qualify to carry on the work initiated and 
0® by C. W. Leadbeater. 

it Theosophy is indeed full of promise for 

ij, '^^^o^itahly enrich every aspect of life it touches on. 

has provided a nucleus of Universal Brother- 
foil ' created an example for the whole world to 

^ 80 that a new era of peace and tolerance may come 


iCto Kn' 

' ) Colo 'vhen people of all races, creeds and 

br together in bonds of love and understand- 

t I Sfvi I ® wonderful goal in mind the Theosophioal 

V'i but advance. 


I James M. Mc.Lintock 


ATOMS, AETHER, AND SPACE 

ACCORDING TO SCIENCE AND OCCTJLTISlf 

By a NEVIN DRINKWATER, B.Sc. 


(Concluded from p. 23) 


MINETBBNTH centiUT theories of tbooclberhsi® 
^ feature which was to prove fatal to 
aether was regarded as hariug seme kind 
structural elements, so that it was possible to trace 
position (in thought) from moment to monaeot, w 

expression “ velocity relative to the aether " had a niea 

Suppose that the eun, which is moving in 
respect to tho stars, is moving through such an oetber 

certain speed in tho piano of tho earth’s orbit. , 

. . ^ ^con5ls=] 

atcr^r 


earth is carried along by tho sun and retains a 
distance from it, tho earth would have the same n ^ 
velocity relative to the nothor os tho sun, but it 

SCO that during tho year 08 the earth is sometime*” ^ 

of the sun, sometimes behind, and sometimes at t 
(owing to its orbital path), it must sometimes move ^ 
through the aether and sometimes slower. 
aether is the medium which transmits light, the vo oc 
light should vary at different times of tho year when 
on the earth's surfaco. It is however a remartsbie 
the velocity of light is invariable whenever it is ^ 
Even if we neglect the kun'a motion, we should 
• Its 
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velocity of light to vary when measured in different direc- 
tions on the earth's surface ; for one such direction at a 
given moment would be in the direction of the earth’s path 
through the aether, while all other directions at the same 
point would be at an angle or opposite to it. But here, too, 
no diSerenoa can be detected in the velocity of light. 

For these and other reasons, tho idea of a discrete 
nether has been abandoned. Nowadays, the word aether is 
•^rely employed owing to its strong association with the 
older ideas. It is more usual to employ such terms as 
continuum," “ metric," or " space-time ’’ instead. As re- 
oarked before, it is tho properties of space itself, not of some 
hind of discrete material filling it, which is the aether of 
wienco. These ideas, which have developed as a result of 
Einstein's first work on tho theory of Relativity in 1906, 
he regarded as a reversion to the Cartesian (and occult) 
doctrine of space as 9 , plenum* in contrast to tho principle 
cf action-at-a-distance in a vacuum, which had been general- 
ly accepted by the successors of Newton, though possibly 
hy Newton himself,* 

pother direction in which oocult teachings havo 
^ticipatod modern thought, is tho conception of tho Ring* 
f ass-Not or laya point. In 1888 Madame Blavatsky wrote : 

The Homogeneous becomes tho Heterogeneous, tho 
Frotylo differentiates into tho Elements. But tlwsc, 
unless they return into thoir primal Element, can never 
cross beyond the Laya, or lero-point. . . . The Chemist 
Socs to tho laya or zero-point of tho plane of matter with 


'0 ^^dington. (ISIS), by Sir 
Compare TA« Secret Doetrine. {1803), I. 80. 87; 8W. 
»illi !„ of epoce, with which alone wc are conwreed 

C. W is carefoUr distinffuiahed by Dr. ““ 

n'-i rii. bej-ond the gascons Iona. Oeeull C^mitiry. (IPO ). 

a. T?te Secret Daelritu * 


-“V ^juua luc gsscons iona. 

1 Ti' ^ Soerel Doetrine. J, 858. 868. 
** S«Tfl Dociriw. I. 636. 687. 
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which ho deals, and then stops short. The Physicist 
or the Astronomer counts billions of miles beyond the 
nebulae, and then he also stops short., The scifc^ 
initiated Occultist also will represent this ]aya*point to 

himself as existing on some plane which, if not phys- 
ical, is still conceivable to the human intellect. Bet 
the full Initiate knoios that the Ring ‘ Pass h^ot 
neither a locality, nor can it be measured by distaao 
but that it exists in the absoluteness of Infinity* 1 
this ‘ Infinity ’ of the full Initiate, there is neithc 
height, breadth nor thickness, but nil is fatbonilcs 
profundity, reaching down from the physical to^ tbi 
‘para-metaphysical’. In using tbo word ‘down, 
sontial depth — ‘nowhere and everywhere ’—is n5ean 
not depth of physical matter." * 

This circle of the universe which is nowhere and 
where, should bo compared with the boundless yet i'®' 
cniverso of Einstein’s theory. On this view, tbo groraj o 
of space is oun’ed, so that though there is no bou® 
anywhere, a straight line from any point in it» ^ 
drawn in any direction, will ovontually return tow 
it began ; thus forming o cosmic circle. Such a d 
is finite, though many times greater than oven the 
dons distance >vithin range of the greatest 
It is the largest circle which can bo drawn in 
space, and could well ho termed n Ring-Pass-Kot. 
conception is admittedly a difficult one but, after all. ■ 
more difficult tlmn the alternative views that space 
boundary somewhere, or that n straight line will go on 
ever and ^vill never return. . . 

If space i» Euclidean, then a straight lino KO*t ' ^ 
on for ever; our experienoj srems to show that 
Euclidean, but most people’s experience Is confipe d^i^_j:> 

' Tfce SeiTTil Doclrint, 1. ISS. IW. 
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ordinary distances of normal life. The astronomer and the 
atomic physicist, on the other hand, with the aid of their 
instruments have experiences dealing with very large and 
with very minute distances, and they observe certain 
phenomena which can be more readily explained on the 
assumption that space is non-Euclidean. 

It should perhaps be made clear that it is not Euclid’s 
lo^o which is at issue. Euclid’s geometry is based on cer- 
tain axioms which are assumed to be true and self-evident, 
granting this assumption, Euclid’s theorems follow by 
strict logic. Actually, the axioms cannot be proved to bo 
true, they are accepted as true intuitively. Thus every one 
^11 intuitively accept the axiom that the whole is equal 
to the sum of its parts, though to digress a moment, while 
iai8 18 true mathematically speaking, it is probably untrue 
^logically. An animal is something more than the sum 
0 its organs. It would seem too that, at high levels of 
coQsciousnesa, there is a cort^n validity in tho idea that tho 
part contains the whole. Most of Euclid’s axioms are not 
^ueBtioned, but doubts have long been felt over his famous 
^om dealing with parallel lines. It may be that ho himself 
® the difficulty, since he avoided introducing it until the 
weuty.niQtji proposition in his First Book. Commenting 
on this mittaker remarks: 

_ As was shown moro than a century ago, Euclid’s 
nxioma are not self-evident, but may be replaced by 
' nthcr axioms which have os good a claim to acceptance 
rom the point of view of logio ; and on these alternative 
nxioms it is possible to build up other systems of 
geometry, -which are called non-Euclidcan geometries. 

e Question then arises, which doctrine — tho Euclidean, 
ur some other kind of non-Euclidean — is true, that is 
0 nuy, 18 the geometry of the actual universe ; and this 
Question can be settled only by observations involving 
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the most remote bodies that are within the present s^r 
of astronomical soienco. It is only on this very hJ? 
background that the difference between the 
and non-Euclidean systems becomes significant.'' 
Einstein’s profoundly original idea of a boundless yft 
finite universe at first represented the size of the univ^ 
as fixed, bub it soon had to be modified with the discoveij 
that the universe is expanding; doublingits radius, accordic^ 
to present caloulations, every 3300 million years. 
if in the distant past the universe had originated froo * t 

single point. As Whittaker puts it, “ Tboeffectisthesan* 

as if in the beginning the whole Creation had been cone 
trated in a single point, and an explosion had sent 
different galaxies flying away from it 

The idea of the universe originating from a point « 
anticipated long ago by I^hagoms— it will bo faniihs^ 
all students of T/te Secret Doctrine waselabor* ' 

by Kabbalists as early as tho thirteenth century. Accorun 
. to Professor ficholom; 

“ In tho Zohar, ns well ns in the Hebrew 
of Mosos do Loon, tho transformation of Nothing in 
Being is frequently explained by tbousoofonop 
cular symbol, that of tho primordial point, 
tho Kabbalists of tho Ooroneso school 
comparison mth tho mathematical point, '' 
motion creates tho lino and surface, to illusira^f'^ 
process of emanation from tho ‘hidden ^ 

this comparison, Moses do Leon adds the eytn o 
of the point ns tho centre of the circle. The priwon*' 

* From Euclid to Eddington, i«. 81, floe 
Thoajbt fay Profe««»r Bbyiun Chonn in When Theocofhv 

^ ‘/WJ,. rp. J»0, 191, 

’ n# SccT%t Doctrine, 1, 8 #. ttX C7J . 
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point from Nothing is tho mystical centre around which 
the theogonical processes crystallize : By the ^ 

Zohar, as by the majority of the other Kabbalistio 
^H'itera, this primordial point is iddhtified with the 
wisdom of God, HohhtnaJi. God's wirflom represents 
the ideal thought of Creation, conceived as the ideal 
point which itself springs from the impulse of the 
abysmal will." * 

A few scientific writers today hold that the universe 
alternately expands and contracts, though this is still tmder 
diBcussion.* .These ideas of an expanding and contracting 
imiyerse, and of a universe with its centre everywhere, are 
anticipated in the following ancient occult commentary, 
sa quoted by Madame Blavatsky in 1888. Such ideas, to 
he science of her day, would have been described as 
utterly fantastic : 

* What is it that ever is ?— Space, the eternal 
Anupidaka (Parentless). What is it that ever was ?— 
The Germ in the Root. What is it that is ever coming 
and going ? — The Great Breath. Then, there are three 
Eternals ? — No, the three are one. That which ever is 
19 one, that which ever was is one, that which is ever 
being and becoming is also one : and this is Space. 

The One . is an unbroken Circle (Ring) with no 
wrcumference, for* it is nowhere and everywhere ; the 
One is the boundless Plane of the Circle, manifesting 
a Diameter only during the manvantario periods; 
[periods of cosmic manifestation] ; the One is the indi- 
visible Point found nowhere, perceived everywhere 
those periods ; it is the Vertical and the Hori- 
— ^Ptal, the F ather and the Mother, the summit and 
Q. Scnolem. Motor Trends in Jexoish Mysiieism. 

tlie Univeree" by Gaston Polak, in Where Theo- 
1 ond Mett. 
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bapo of tlio Father, tbo two cxtrcraltics of tbeMothefi 

reaching In reality nowhere, for the OnelathaK^ 
OR also the Rings that are within that Ring. Ligit^ 
Darkness aiM Darkness In Light; the ' Breath 
is ctomal It proceeds frona withont inwardly, wh® 

it la ovoiywhere, nod from within ontwardly, when if 
is nowhere. It expands and contracts (exhalation 
inhalation). . . When it expands, the Mother diffoseasn 
scatters; when it contracts, the Mother draws 
and ingathors. This produces the periods of Evolnti® 
and Diasolntion, Manrantara and Pralaya."* i 

Note that in the above quotation, the Great ■ 

is over coming and going, expanding and contracting? bn 

since the Great Breath is stated to be only another i 
for Space itself, this means that Space is ever ®*P*^*^ 
and contracting. The same point is repeated elsew e 
by Madame Blavatsky in rather different terms : 

“ To the senses and in the perceptions of 
beings, That [the Absolute] is Non-B^my, 1° 
sense that it is the One Beness ; for, in this Ai^ _ 
concealed its co'etemal and co*evaI emanation or 
herent radiation, which, becoming periodically B 
(the male-female Potency), expands itself into the 
fested Universe . . , Locke’s idea, that ‘ pore space 
capable of neither resistance nor motion,’ is incorree 

Space is neither a 'limitless void,’ nor a *conditw°e 

fullness,’ but both. Being — on the plane 
abstraction — the erer-incognizable Deity, which is 
only to finite minds, and on that of mftyilvio ii 

perception, the Plenum, the absolute Containero 
that is, whether manifested or unm anifested, i^ ^ 

* The Secret Doctrine, I. 40, slightly abridged. All 
the 1893 ei, bat are also in the let cd. ot 1688, 
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therefore, that Absolute All. . • • The very names 
of the two chief [Hindn] deities, Brahma and Vishnu, 
ought to have long ago suggested their esoteric mean* 
mgs. Brahman, or Brafam, is derived from the root 
hrih, to grow or to expand ; Vishnu from the root vish, 
to pervade, to enter into the nature of the essence : 
Brahma-Vishnu thus being infinite Space, of which the 
Gods, the Hiahis, the Manus, and all in this Universe 
are simply the Potencies.” * 


Note that it is quite correct, if somewhat misleading, 
0 refer to the Einstein space in one sense as infinite, since 
18 boundless. It is a boundless, yet conditioned plenum. 
At the opposite pole of the cosmic scale, it is remark* 
^ 8 that modem physios deduces from the non*Euolidcan 
properties of space a theoretical limit for every gravitating 
particle. This principle enunciated in Whittaker's own 
ords is that “every gravitating body has a ring fence 
around it, which no other body can penetrate 

^8 we have seen above, Madame Blavatsky taught 
Ri cosmic space, but the elements too had a 

g-Pas8*Not ; while in Occult CItemistry it is stated that, 
^S^^Sations of auu (on sub-plane E.2 of the physical 
,, ^8llido, it is the surrounding magnetic fields which 
Unison each other. 

vol ® boundless universe which is yet finite in 

*“8y become a little easier to understand through an 
to mental bodies are finite, or if it is preferred 

jjj ^ way, our minds are limited. Yet even so, 

it ig directions, there is no limit or boundary. Thus 
P^^ible to count indefinitely. Wo “ understand “ that 

^ ^ Sterci DocJriw, I. 85. 87. 

^uelii <0 Eddington, p. 121. 
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there is an infinite seqnence of numbers available 
counting. However long we count, even for milUoiu ol 
years, the number reached, however immense, is still fiiuw 
and there are always other numbers beyond. That is, ve 
already “understand” something which is boundless jrl 
finite. Another example is found in the motion of a point 
Let a point move and generate a line, say, two inches loo?- 
Then that short line can be divided in thought into *3 
many points as wo please, and it can be regarded, if walit^i 
as being made up of an infinite number of points, tnoo? 
itself of finite length. Thus through the motion of t ^ 
point, the One becomes the Many, infinity is incamato 12 
the finite, heaven and earth are met together. 

Man too, as a reincarnating Ego, is boundless yet fioi ^ . 
man too has his Ring-Pass-Not. It is tho Ring-PAS®*^^ ® ' 
separateness, tho illusion that ho is separate from ere 
other entity in the universe. When, at last, he * 
through that ring* of “I-uoss ” in which through hi® 
Monadic choice and under tho ring or wheel of hai 

necessity ho has boon imprisoned for such Jong 

years, then mystic and eoor nliko aro witness that the 
is dissolved, transformed, and freed in tho 


0 dissolt 


yet tho Many ; that tho Many who yet aro Ono, aro tJ 
transformed, and freed in him. Passing boyond spa^ ' 
time, above all the order of tho stars, ho knows the 
and Goal of all that was, that is, ond is to be. 


G. Kevin 


, */-e. th* CaoMl nody. 8*^ C. W. r-rft<lbri»lpr. TA* 

ch*p. VII. rrMomsbly there Are tevea inch ri 
heerci Voet/ine. I. 155. 



faith, which is power 

By PAMELA MITPORD-BARBERTON 


*^n 0 UQII it has become a common saying that faith can 
move mountains, very few pooplo put it to the test. In 
|Mt, in our present ago faith is conspicuous by its absence. 
“CQ do not trust thomsolvcs or their neighbours and so all 
liTo on a quicksand. There is no trust in God or man, in 
uo or death. There is no rock of certainty anywhere, and 
or chance alono appears to rule man’s fate. 

VThat is needed ovorywhero is a clear realisation of 
^ at We are, where wo aro going; tho certainty that life 
^ ® goal, and is ordered and bcnorolcnt ; and that wo nro 
®ot helpless pawns, but can co-operate in tho scheme of 
and know something of its working. This is the 
Pnceless knowledge that Theosophy gives. ^Vlly then docs 
* oot instantly fire tho hearts and minds of all men ? 

Is it not because words and books, however true and 
>1 iful, will not by themselves awaken tho human heart ? 
is needed to arouse a response. It is Faith — tho 
^'^ing sincerity which destroys all obstacles. When one 
rpeak-s has faith and is utterly convinced of tho truth 
'”’bich irradiates his whole life, then no one can 
—8.403 such a one’s messarc. for it rouses a correspond- 
ere. ^ 

power is exemplified in tho liws of the saints. 
Iii-lh uodaunted 

ta her mission and in Those who sent her override all 
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oppoattfon, b‘*l her complete sincerity conriiice<3tJ>2*^ 
hartlcDcd p .<1 unlikely, anc! inspired belief in ties- ^ 
of futilit- , liopclcssncsa and corruption shegaTeher^^^ 
purpose, life and reality — sbo awakened the heart of Frs3» 
A most vrondcrful result of faith is well eipKSseic 
a hymn sung at every Benediction Service of the 
Catholic Church: 

Faith, onr ontward sense befriending, 


Makes oar inward vision clear. 

The unshakable trust in ear Teachers and the 
they have given us clears our inward sight ofttethisy 
that are unreal. Without that we are too coraph'cate^t " 
the whirling miasma of thoughts and feelings, f^^ . 
doubts, that seethes about us fogs onr vision. Faithn:^ 


for simplicity — “ the single eye ”. ^ .y 

Yet we must not mistake faith for onthiniiBS ^ 
and gullibility. It does not mean a blind wo^P 
personalities, nor an unyeilding behef in the 
spoken word, nor in a form or ceremony. Trne 
utterly unpersonal and ever fresh, because it springs ^ 
an interior recognition of spiritual truths, and not 
anything that will bolster up self-esteem or pride. 

Perhaps the most dangerous thing in the worl 
faith inspired by pride and obstinacy, and its comp 
the blind worship of persons. But the true kind 1^ 
be recognized. The truly faithful man ignores him ^ 
likes and dislikes. His inner vision points the way ^ 
follows, willy nilly, through mistrust, 
incredulity as much ns through adulation 
acclaim. And however much ho may venerate hm 
teacher, it is Truth he follows, not the presenter 


Truth. So must wo be. 

If wo who are Theosophists arc to bo in 

help, wo must ronso in ourselves that burning 
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heosophy and the wisdom of Those who have given it to 
le world. "We cannot be lukewarm or careless. But how 
lay we awaken that dauntless faith ? The only way is by 
■vtng every bit of truth we recognize. If we believe that 
bought is power, let us live by it. Every tjiought and 
■ ord will then be winged vrith benevolence, and sent forth 
’ith purpose. Do we know Karma to be a fact ? Then all 
bat comes will be accepted without bitterness and its 
lason learnt to the fullest. Is Reincarnation a truth ? Then 
w we preparing for our next life ? 

We should let our faith flame through our lives as the 
essence of our being, that, seeing us, others may find 
and believe. This does not mean thrusting our 
pimoDB down other people’s thrttats, it means simply 
‘Ting Theosophy. It was the utter and unshakable faith 
P. B. and other great Theosophists that made the Tbeo* 
ophical Society a living reality. If today it is not the 
of spiritual force it once was, it must be because 
of us have lost faith, are lip-servers, are not 
Dd essence of utter certainty in our Teachers 

' our mission. If we were, we would be such agents of 
mistrust, war and 

I rp* ’ ravage the world would be swept away, and 

‘^lit^ i'lstice, peace end brotherhood would become a 

Pamela Mitford-Barbehton 


ling In The ^tEosoPinST forOotoberl95O,pag04I, 

below, /or of hia son’e, read of tno. (Princo 
^ Was not a son of King Bimblsara.) 



THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF GOD 
Bv c. jinarsjadssa 


Introductory 

idea of sacrifice is very well known in 
• especially in the ancient days. AH household Ws'y 

od around the idea that there bad to bo a daily ow^i 

certain deities of the Hindu pantheon. Each 
fire which was kept boming night and day, and cm i 
ing the head of the honsobold performed a sacrifice® . 
and ghee (melted butter), invoking various 
Varuna, etc. In nearly all the prayers that a» 

the Hig Veda there is a continual asking from t c ^ 

various boons, especially for many sons and mM 
But hero and there throughout the hymns 
golden thread of a deeply mystical Idea. One ■ 
hymn full of mysticism is to Bavitri, the God whose 
tion is the Sun. 

“IIo hath filled the region* of the beovea 
the God for his own strengthening doth erf** 

Saritri hath stretched out his arms for the ^ 
njotioD, InlJing and making actire all tba. h’ 
his rays, , 

“ Nerer to be decefred, oil the world* , ffj.V 

the Ood doth guanl all laws all creators* ® ‘ 

hi» arms Imth be ootstretche«l, firm-fire*! In 
o»n mighty course he rules. , 

“Thrice the firmament with his ray» b*tb Fan . 
tlrice the three worlds, and the three 
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Three heavens and three worlds doth he set in motion. 
Himself ho guards ns with bis three laws.’’ (RV. IV. 6. 
53 . 3 . 6 ) 


I. The Ukity 

Though a largo number of Gods are mentioned and 
there is worship prescribed for each, yet it is a oharacteristio 
of the ancient cult that any ono deity who is worshipped 
Would he considered as inoinding all the deities. It is a 
type of Theism which is so different from the Theism found 
elsewhere that Max Muller had to coin a speeialword, 
“Kathenotbeism,” that is, The Ono God including all the 
Qods. It is from this coDception that wo have two special 
verses : 

“ The sages call that One in many ways, they call It 
Agni, Tama, M&tarisv&.'’ 

“ That One breathed breathlessly by Itself, other than 
It there nothing since has been.” 

Presently this One is called Purusha, “ The Man This 
conception • of the Divine as The Man appears only in 
the last and latest book of the Rig Veda. We have no 
measure of time for tho days of ancient India, so that we do 
not know how long after the idea of Purusha there came the 
next development, where Purusha is conceived as offering 
n voluntary sacriffee of himself, in order that mankind 
should come into being. Thus we have : 

'* The embodied spirit has a thousand beads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, around 
On every side enveloping the earth, 

Tet filling space no larger than a span. ^ 

He is himself this very universe, 

He is whatever is, has been, and shall be. 

He is the lord of immortality. 
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Ail crcatnrefl aro one-fourth of him, thrM-fourths 
Are that which fg immortal in the sljy. 

From him, called Purusha, was born Viraj, 

And from Viriij was Purusha produced 
Whom gods and holy men made their oblation. 
With Purusha as victim they performed . 

A saorifice. When they divided him. 

How did they cut him up ? what was his month? 
What were his arms ? and what his thighs and feei- 
The Brahman wife his mouth, the kingly soldier 
Was made his arms, the husbandman his thighs, 
The servile ShQdra issued from bis feet." * 

II 

Again after a lapse of perhaps many centuries 
the next development where the thought of the 
of Purusha recoded into the background. The next grf® 
development of thought is in the Upanishads, where many 
sages try to solve the problem of the essential naturt ® 
the soul of man. The Upanishads do not reveal a tear n 
that is completely harmonious in detail, but as them 
mouths of a great river flow into one sea, they all ^ 
one final conclusion. This is that 'thoro exists in 
universe nn Eternal Principle called Brahman, a 
which there is no clear, definite translation. « 

Universal Principle or substans is called Tat, ' 

It is a neutral principle, not having in it any characton • 
of masculinity or femininity. ■ . , 

Having postulated Tat, the next great discovery i* 
this Universal Principle is in man, or rather, tJiat 
’ ’ that Unity. Thus wo have the famous phrase® 
ads, That art thou. Tat tvnm asi. Frew ^ 

' by Monler WUlisiDf, 
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conception come all the attempts of the highest meditation 
the soul to disburden himself of the conception of 
mortality except as regarding his body, and to know himself 
as the Eternal Self. 

While the teaching of the Upanishads slowly developed 
m its impersonal nature, yet we find in one of the latest of 
the great Upanishads tho slow appearance of the creed of 
pbakti, Devotion. It is devotion to the God Rudra, and it 
is not a devotion to a God who is full of all love, but one, as 
In early Judaism, where the devotion is blended with tho 
conception of the might of terror of God. Henco tho 
pcayers to Rudra, though full of devotion, as in tho 
^^vctishvalara Upanishad, are a blend of lofty devotion 
combined with prayers that Rudra may havo mercy and for* 
pteness for sins committed by the worshipper. 

Ill 

While Hindu Theism goes on slowly developing with 
l^cry complicated sacrificial ceremonies, in tho courso of 
•me there arises once again, as in tho Purusha SQkta of tho 
•? the idea of tho Self-sacrifice of God. Now, how- 

pr. the God is not called Tho Man, but PrajSpati, tho 
Cfd of Creatures. This conception appears in tho Shata- 
P^iha Brdhmana, a great work explaining the liturgies in 

'cnnection with sacrifices. It is in its last book that wo 
tho teaching in its loftiest conception of tho Self- 
^riCce of God. The liturgy is so complex and intricate 
^t the mere reading of the work in its translation in tho 
Qoohs of the East Scries, a.s done by Professor 
Eggeling. is almost past comprehension. But 
°rt«inately for us. Professor Eggeling was so impressed by 
section of tho work that he gives a very elaborate 
o{ teaching. 
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All croatnrcB are one-fourth of him, three-foortin 
Arc that which is immortal in the eky. 

From him, called Pumsho, was bom Viraj, 

And from Viraj was Purusha produced 
Whom gods and holy men made their oblation. 
With Purusha as victim they perform^ 

A sacrifice. When they divided him, 

How did they out him up ? what was his month 1 ^ 
What were his arms ? and what his thighs 
The Brahman wrfs his mouth, the kingly soldist 
Was made his arms, the husbandman his tHghs> 
The sprvile Shodra issued from his feet.”* 


Again after a lapse of perhaps many centuries ffe 


hsrt 


the next development where the thought of the sel 




ne xnougui. vi , 

of Purusha receded into the background. The ce 
development of thought is in the 
sages try to solve the problem of the 
the soul of man. The Upanishads do not reveal a • ^ 
that is completely harmonious in detail, 


mouths of a great river flow into one ses, they 


one final conclusion. This is that there ^ fff 
universe an Eternal Principle called " 

which there is no clear, definite translation. 
Universal Principle or sxibstans is called Tat 
I t is a neutral principle, not having in it any 
of masoulinity or femininity. 

Having postulated Tat, tho next great 
this Universal Principle 'is in man, or. 
himself that Unity. Thus we have ♦’ 

Upanhhada, That art thou. Tat 
' Tnujs. by Monicr 
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conception como all tho attempts of the highest meditation 
,^7 the soul to disburilen himself of the conception of 
J niortality except as regarding his body, and to know himself 
|M the Eternal Self. 

While the teaching of tho Upanishads slowly developed 
: w its impersonal nature, yet we find in one of the latest of 
ithe great Vpaiiiahads the slow appearance of the creed of 
Bhaktl, Devotion. It is devotion to the God Rudra, and it 
' & devotion to a God who is full of all love, hut one, as 

^ early Judaism, where the devotion is blended with the 
Conception of the might of terror of God. Hence the 
Ptayers to Rudra, though full of devotion, as in the 
^^etdshvatara UpanisJiadt are a blend of lofty devotion 
Combined with prayers that Rudra may have mercy and for* 
P^eness for sins committed by tho worshipper. 

Ill 

While Hindu Theism goes on slowly developing with 
complicated sacrificial ceremonies, in the course of 
there arises once again, as in the Purusha Sukta of the 
'!? Vtda, the idea of the Self-sacrifice of God. Now, how- 
the God is not called The Man, but Prajapati, tho 
°cd of Creatures. This conception appears in the Shata- 
P<itha Brdlmana, a great work explaining the liturgies in 
jonaection with sacrifices. It is in its last book that wo 
the teaching in its loftiest conception of the Self- 
J^rifice of God. The liturgy is so complex and intricate 
‘^at the mere reading of tho work in its translation in the 
Boolca of -the East Series, as done by Profe^or 
Julius Eggeling, is almost past comprehension. But 
'Oftunately for us. Professor Eggeling was so impres^^^by 
^^53 section of the work that he ^ves^S^yery 
®umtaary of the teaching. ' 
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Briefly summed op, this sacrifice is to comniemors*^ 
the Sel/'sacrifico of God from whom issues the mi- 
verso. But blended with this is the very lofty 
tical conception that individual man has himself ^ 
commemorate in various ways the Great Sacrifice, for it 

only by so uniting his sacrifice with that of Dirioity that 

man gains immortality. 

This saorifice has to be done in a particular 
erecting an altar, brick by brick, daring the three himdK" 
and aixty-five days of the year. All the details of the lyor 
to be done are given in the BraJimana. In this sae 
Purusha, or The Person, is called Prajapati, the Lo 


Creatures. 


C. 


(To be continued) 


Now, tho lake !□ the moantain heights of yonr 
day a tossiog waste of waters, as the gnat of caprice 
sweeps through your sool; the next o mirror as t 
and peace reigns in tho “hoase of life”. 
step forward ; the next yoa fob back two. Cbelas ^ jjjg 

none of those transitions; its prime and constant qa ‘ 
is a calm, even, conteroplatiro state of mind {not ^ e 

istic passivity) fitted to receive psychic impressions ro 

out, and to transmit one’s own from within. ^ jj. 
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7he Thirteen Prineipai Opanu lllustrato. Professor Ilnnic gir«>s 


by H. E. Homo; okford 
^'Tenity Preas, pp. 688. price 
Efc 8-8 0. 

TWs Is s large work at a remark- 
aoderate price. The trana- 
J^n of the History 

“eligions in Union Theological 
"'a'oarr. Kew York. Tho work 
pQblUhed in 1021. hot the 
«ditio8 is tho first In India. 
»wi Introdoctioa. 

Is TiUsted by tho fact that 
is a Christian 


of Theology and therefore 


ef ,* * ^0 has a certain senso 

“Wnority towards the Indian 
Offs, tlo is. hoaerer, a very 
Prtent and conscientioastrans* 
*■ Each Cpuishad has many 
**‘®. trying to evplaln 
jMs and phrasea. The work Is 
tni*- "“y oritWsm »• 

(. to detract from It. 

ainee the Cpanishads 
poetical in phraain* 
wcshl, often one sniasos the 
■ of the original Kaoskrit In 
' P’^wal Iraatdslion. 


fs the 

CUii, 


translation of Hoad and 
'{I there it far more of tho 
^ l^tr> gcality. doe to tho fact 
' ^oad tried to enter into the 


to^t^ral 


•pint of the origiBal. T» 


this translation : 

■‘I know this nndccaying. pri- 

Soul of all. present in every- 
thing through immanence. 
Of whoso esemption from birth 
they speak— 

For tho eiponnders of Bmhroa 
(brahma vftdin) speak of Him 
as elemal.’* 

Dot Mavd fires more of the real 
spirit of tho eriginal Sanskrit : 

•• UiDs know I. old. withont 
detny. the Self of all. gone forth 
Into all [worlds) with omnipn*- 
enl rower ; about whose birth 
and death [fools only) speak . 
they who of nrabmaa tell. Hua 
everlasting call." 

Again, nome gives: 

“I know this nighty TVfson 
(Poresha) 

Of the colour ©r the sun. bejond 
d.wkneas- 

Ooly by Inoain* Him **' 
gtiM over death. 

i. »» VJ.. r-ii 

l^rr thero." 

TthrrrM Head lran»tale* ‘ 

" I know this ir-’rft-tT Haa, suB- 
J.\e. hej«*i th* darVw— : 
Wan tanJ n.itl «.*?»oevirc 

- 


1 » 
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no other path [at alll is all noted members of tli» 


there to go.” 

And 60 it is right throogh oil the 
thirteen Upaniahnds. 

Nevertheless, Professor name's 
work is a splendid contribation. 

One Talaahlc portion is tho Diblio- 

graph}- at the end, whoro he men* — 

tions all tho transKations of tho especially when it 
Upanishada which have appeared how mneh has 
in any language. This i» uscfnl worid generally onJ in 
for scholars. This work should bo i^rticnlarly diirittff , 


Bophieal Society. Tbet*^*^* 
larging, recasting. reviiiW ^ 
bringing the matter op t« ^ 
thongh obviooslf » work d 
so far as the Editor Ucce«^ 
most ncTcrthcIeM hate 
much time and conceatrati'J*’- 


r renoinrs. mdis worK saouid no iwriicninn/ 
the shelves of every one who that have paKseJ sinei’ It ^ 
res the Umniihads. particularly l•sne^l. It should fw*® “ 


loves the U{«iniihads. particularly l•sne^l. 
if ho desires to *' check up ■■ ether helpful Itsluy 
transUtions with tho prigloal. 

C.J. 


It was th*" 
showing that Theosorby i» 
mie philosophy which ?»'» •' 


a 


the masses to an I'O' 


iJSflW'i"* 


Wh4Tt Thto*fiphij and Science 
iltel: a fitlmulns to Modern 
Ttiooght, sdilrd by Professor D. D. 
n*Rga. Second rJition. Val. I. 
Ad>sr library Assoridtton. Adyar, 

prico ru. 0 

Thj« U the first of tho two 
softtrea cf lb« B4.roii‘I E.IJtion of 
tbi4 well known and af4'fii> work. 
•>h:eh was et\jsn*ltr pi>bi>ab«tl In 
S') in f.;nr toi-imn*. •«.! for 
wt:.*h tio Elf. lor was In 

I'iri tt.e S.hU fiow MM4| for lha 
Jt jnaJn to Thwwwpb 
k-sJ Ths f’rat foluoia Kon 

U-ar i’ji two t-wr*3, N*1 »»•' Wtbiit 
u» *ni 

itus ■ rr<,iis Alyitt W J?4a Es/b 
■ hj f'-tK'f, ^ti. 


that man J» 
being, an Inleiratwl 

new lechni'iue fo® 
only whole men cHnS9««J^ 
»oh»V ”. 

4 ^ 

The S'nial 

Wickwfir, Tho n.wlW ^ 
prira 10s. e.1 „ „ k “ 

This hUlorv of ‘h" ‘‘ tf 

farrirw* might si 
thought d-df, hs*"» 

and .Ut.4«-s »>••« 

of t'lfoan Inlsr-"* £*#*** 

TU first ehoptsfs Ir*- '■ ^ 

Ihswiifh mk’^h P-" ^■ 

tvn» Its Dio.i'-ra 




!h.i*3 ex^MS^l u» aO.sf Itw entcjL** U it *** * 

cf tij, K.i,TSA^’n!,t,* al —tar, -f'f ’■ 
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Eaneation is considered al aomo 
the high-lighta being the 
‘^rodoction of free elementary 
«^a«ition in 1918 ana, of free 

wmodaryedocatioainlSId. s 

Bather ti onnannl definition of 
is '‘thefocnsaingofin- 
condoche to the deTelop- 
60 of a higher standard of 
or action". The Theo- 
agree with this and 
te farther statement that 
edacalion 
s op short at any definite 

hiHh I 4 womnnity. the 

jv *' 'oioe and employment. 
J trcald liho to aee a aimilar 

ether ° *“ 

X There are some 

C-i, Eotopo and the 

East. 

instance, is the 
'ra'w effect on the social 

o'lnaS?’^ 

essentially a refer- 
Ij , * end U well doenmented. 

Sfiah ^ ^ studied by all who 
io P ° '‘now what has been done 
end what remains to 

'o»^^ i’^Sress has been made 
,v Soetaf Serthe SlaU 
Soc!«i c conclude Ibat 

Be^iee U not enough. For 
‘‘‘tylho state must become part 
community. B. W. T. 


The Scheme of Things, by Eobert 
N. Hotzd, Andrew Dakers Ld., 
pp. 169, price 10s. fid. 

A confession of faith, which the 
booh practically and avowedly is. 
lends itself to all kinds of criti- 
cism. But as the author says, in 
his last chapter, the book is not 
intended for the intellectual con- 
snmption of crass materialists but 
for the religionists all the world 
over, especially Christians of the 
orthodox kind. His own conversion 
from a materialistio agnostic to a 
spirilnal gnostic helped him to 
reason out the scheme of things, 
a etmetnre in which to fit in the 
facts of modem science. His ap- 
peal ie direct to the student that 
the argument of the hook should 
receive due consideration. 

The problems the book covers 
range over a wide field— from the 
highest spiritual concept of the 
Absolute to the very mundane 
earth. The strongly entrenched 
position of the materialist thinker 
on spiritual topics is cleverly under- 
mined, and the dogmatic asser- 
tions of the religionists, s^^ially 
of the followers of Christianity, are 
boldly unestioned in sneb eenous 
topics M Ood. the Cosmos. 

Uon. the human Soul and iU des- 
tiny. Refreshingly new answers 
»ro aonght to be given to these 
age-old searchings in the light of 
modem ecientifle knowledge iUum- 
iced by the wisdom of the East. 
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The master-key that is ased to 
unlock and explain the secrets of 
tho cosmio stmctorc is Erolation. 
The anthor is one more thinker 
who coDBmiB the a^e-old coocep^ 
tion that creation is the ever- 
growing. The Absolatc. ever elad- 
ing the mind of mao, with the 
immensity of space as its field of 
operation and tiaeieaa actiritr, 
stands behind and apart from man 
and his solar system. The spectre 
of complete extinction and total 
onnihiUtion of oar solar system is 
made to ranish, and in Its place 
the aatbor sees the fruitage of one 
system to be a company of bomaa 


erolation of a fresh solar sjs 
The author has boldly tackled 
problem of eril on earthax^ 
qnestion eery often asked. ^ 
moral ? A aoD-reUgioua 
coached in persnasiTe wor 
cogent and logical for the bet 
meot of human life, ends spti 

T. H. Baxley’s ideal of a perfe 

edocated indirfdoaJ: 

“ That man I think has ha 
libera] edneation who has be© 
trained in his yooth that bis 

is the ready serrantofhiswiU.* 
does with ease and plessnresHt 
work that, as s aechamaa « 
caiftble of; whose intellect b 


worldsg order, ready ,, 
engine, to be tamed to any k® 
work and spin the 
well aa forge the anchors 
mind : whose mind is stored ^ 


ind/BS^*- 


indoft^' 


beings made perfect wbich.as Ood. logic engine with all it* 
takes charge of another system jast efioal strength and to 
starting on its career of derelop- 
ment. In this philosophy. Creator 
baa no place, creatioa is not merely 
a fiat gone forth as s mandate. 

Iiikewiso the birth of a boman 

soal is not a special act of creation knowledge of the great S2» 
bat an emergence from the gronp menial truths of Nature 
souls of animals as a resolt of the laws of her operations; 
law of erolation. mie ^estioy ol 
«TTnn on earth is not the fading 
away of haman pereonality after 
death, nor is it some kind of ab- 
sorption or anion with God, nor conscicnco : 
a happy sommerlaad -where the 
soal ItTcs for all time, hot a glori- 
ous fulfilment and fioweringof the 
indJridnal ibroBgb many isesma- 
tioBs into a Perfect Deing who 
a foil share with others of 
bis own Jdnd in carrying on the 


i«- sod*'h* 
•r operai'wiJS’ 

no stooted ascetic, is f>^ 
and fire, bat whose 
trained tocometohcelhy* ^ 
ons will, the serraat ot » 

:end wboh«lf*«“^ 


or of art. to hate all 

xt others as y , 

I, . thoagfcf-r««2 


illffis* 


book, dealing with ritxl f'* 
ofliring. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 

THE THEOSOPHIST 

(Incorporating “The Theoaophieal Worker") 
NOTEUBBB 19S0 

THEOSOPHIST^ AT WOBK 
ABOUND THE WOBED 

I 

Bg the Recording Secretarv 


October let, Dr. Besaot'a birth* 
waa celebrated by a largo 
*^ting in neadqaarters Hall with 
«a Preiident. Ur. C. Jinarajadaea. 
^ the chair. After the oeoal 
^fers of the Religions and a 
«a« composed In Sanskrit by the 
"^tor of the Adyar Library, 

• 0. SrinUasa Marti, speeches 
dehtered by Srimatl Uakmiol 
Ur. N. Sri Ram and tbo 
t^iident. At the close of the 
“eeting another song in Tamil by 
^ikshetra students was sang. 

members placed oSorings of 
^ets before • the bust of Dr. 
*^^**®t in the room she used to 
»bieh is now a Shrine, 
ter. a jjift distri- 

" to the children of the Olcott 
Dree School in rernes* 
‘^ofDr.Bosant. 

- ^ SeAool of the Witdom 

second session. 1950-51, of 
Sehool of the ^Tisdom was 


officially inaugurated on the after- 
noon of October Ist. when the 
President, Mr. C. JinarSiadisa. 
addressed the students. Both bis 
addresses— of 1940 and 1960— are 
ready as a pamphlet. Though 
seTcral students were not able to 
be present for the opening owing to 
late arriral from overseas, by the 
end of October the anmber attend- 
ing the sessions was 82. Several 
others are still expected to arrive. 

As last year tbo School meets 
(n the spacious Olcott Gardens 
Bungalow on the ocean front. Ur. 
M. Sri Ram leads the morning 
sessions and Ur. C. B. Groves con- 
tinues as Director of Studies. The 
President addresses the School 
every Friday morning. Once a 
week there is an afternoon lecture 
open to alt rcsidtmtt of Adjar. 

InJonetia 

The National Coaveatioo was 
opened on September tad by the 
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Acting Oenornl Secretary, Mr. Earopean memben/ron 
J. A. n. van Lcoovreo, fiboot 100 owing to the changed eoci^^ 
members from varions parts of the in this coontry, has created a 
Section being present. There were difficolties in some Lodges 0"~ 
a few Datch members, annmbcr Iiodges, strengthened by t 
of Chinese and 5 majority of Indo- re-admission of old Icdcnes 
ncsians. At the bnsioess meeting members, are donrishiogi 
Dra Soemardio was efccted as the eially in Semaiang. 
now National President. In the In Djakarta and Bandanf 
evening Mr. van Leenwen gave a coorso of twelve public I^cbnes 
pnblic lecture in Doteb and Indo- the phOosophy of the 
neaian, the hall being packed. It Gltd has been condacted by 
was a very fine and snccessfnl A. J. H. van Leenwen, 
Convention inaognrating a new era many interestedpeople- 
for the Society in Indonesia. This tilled monthly ’ 

was the first Convention held by the Lodge in Djakarta, 
there since the war. tinning to be snccessfaL 


The importance of the Conven* 
tion lay In the banding over the United Statei of 


guidance of this Section from 
European hands into Indonesian 
bands, this being a reflection of 
the changed conditions in the 
country, which bos now achieved 
its political freedom and soTe* 
reign ty. 

The name of this Section, which 
was previously that of fbe Nether- 
lands Indies, has now been chang- 
ed to Per/iimjwnan T/ieotofi 3Ja* 
banff Indonesia. 

In. his annual report Mr. van 
Leeuwen states that the year end- 
ing Both September closed with 
nine Lodges and two Centres as 
against seven Lodges and one 
' . ■ in the preriona year. The 

' ‘‘I stands at 2!>0; an 
icerease of 8l. The withdrawal of i 


Ur. James S. Petlias, 
Secretary of the Section, w 
report for the year en^ . 
September 1050. 
highpoint of the .j 

the 6-lth Annual jj^ 

Summer Sessions, were ah J ^ 

the National Headgoarf^^ 
Oleott. Wbcaton. Tbe^^^ 
opened with a ^Torler* 
once of 

this was followed hy » 
rrom July 8 to tS ^tb ^ 

jates. After this tbeir 

Summer SchfSal with IT ijfi: 

mce. ncuoared guwt* jj.. 

ror. . tbc , 

lUnoj A. CmI. .oJK"- 0, 

n. tb.m.cf.™"' 
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sw 


ISO 


toTfctlen WM DroOierhood, Be- 
" ^fcow. and that for the 
School Frotn the Science. 

AH 0/ Drotherhootl. 
r>"rin« the year < new laodRe* 
»»• been formed and 2 inaclire 
rcTired. There arc bow 
IS I«d«r, in the Section and 
^•-5 tre mbera Tlie »pccinl actir- 
’r cf the Fpotlijihl caminlCTi has 
'Wtlnoed and durinij the four 
»‘tiee Ut (neertion 22 tiodcea 


■'«Ta hren formed. Durinj: the 
'‘t |etr It haa reepontiMe 
W new memtwT.. 0 new faxlite- 
‘"^uundy troop, 

Ibe frid „rk 

•terrf. orre intro-loersl. the 
•■•e^RerrrUn-.Mi.. Ann Kerr. 
J «'• Sejmoor Ilillard In 
Ih# National rrra.dent. 
^J‘*!»ea S refVift.. and Mra. 
«i»la.a acme of the Tcter- 
aa alai) the National Vioo 
f’eatwon 

■ A. Cc*ok and Mra Coni 

^n »iten„rn toer froin 
l« tXlrdier. In Jnne ltK^ 

^ In the M.aa>nAt 

, la W UadnJrd.ia. 

aViih ihrj attended the 
^ ^'^'^*>08 Ooeirrtjeo) in 

^ Were Cottntt.on Xfu* 

^ «e, 

f »»r« a>nnh 
u- „ .„ ..„i 

Artoh«, Tr4*a r«t!} aa 


Scpteinl>cr they commeneod a tear 
of tho West and rjsiled rarioui 
Ijodget and redcmtiona endme 
their trip in Seattle from which 
l^tace they were dne to sail for 
India on October 20lh 
Darinff Ibo jenr the Theoaoph- 
teal Preeadistnbnled SS.OOOpeimph- 
leta The leaflet Dieemery con 
linocA to be ID demand hy f^ires 
and dnnnR the tear about 100.000 
copies were printoil and sent to 
C9 liodrea. Tl>e Dejwrtroent of 
Informnlion waa the means ef 
attraetine tt> new memlwrs to the 
Society, a new treerd. The IVywrt 
loent eonlarted IJ'Ci miinlrera. 
diatnbut«l Sl.HO Jeaflrta. and 
bandied study eooraca. As ewt 
•tandin* acbietrincnl baa been 
the Veteran* AJmini*trattm» Ptw- 
y«<. »*>oVs and rarrid.lets Iwwf 
tdsrrd in C3 VrterwB*' Adeciaist^tw- 
lioo llfwpiUd* and Centre labrwrtfw 
tbronchout ll>e country TVe Ta 

Those NVl.o Moam C!r.h mrtinne* 
lU rOO>l wcwl alKl disle.txitej 
IS.tfO dorie.r ll>e year 

Tl.e T!-ef»~|4.h^al IWA A*-^ 

fUtwm for t'-' r^nd lor aAW 

14 new rpw.ler» f.w U’* Itfw.ll* 

^ui^-arine oo n-»oaeii» •»»* ** 
tMW Ulewnr* w»TT *-ided tailw 
hrt. ti *^. 0 — 

^ tw»ri* aided te e«w 

.J •“■■ 

*tie te lU U.ni rt-ee-'*!-* 

a,^ twvA 

nW lAfwr»*« ia»eW ttZi 
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Hie Northern Sections ol the 
Eoropcan Federation held a. joint 
SommerSchool atOaromelPraeste- 
WWdm Denmark under the leader- 
ship of Mr. and Mrs. Banaom. 
About 100 members attended in- 
elodiag the General Secretaries of 
Eialand, Denmark, Sweden and 
England and members from Oer- 
®*ny and^oUand. ' The general 
I erne of the School waa Their 
osld and Our* and many fine 
“cttirca were given by variona 

A report receiTedetatee: 
The warm ftiendlinees and the 
gaiety of ScandinaTlan 
deep spiritual onity 
“ the group, and the real beanty 
“A peace of Oammel Praeategaard 
Tu . “ unforget- 

«bl« joy inspiration." Thanks 
accorded especially to those 
^sh members whose generosity 
®**de the visit of Oerman 
“»aben possible, and to Mr. 
®fgen Winde who was host for 
^he guests. The work of the 
• orthem Sections was strengthen' 
*od ro vilalited hy this mcinor- 
Euffimer School. 

^hUay tountries were represent- 
*t the gathering of Theosophists 
Toung TbecMphists at the 
arranged at Ilniten to 
fate the Silver Jubilee of Ibe 
_ A cable of greetings was 

-t to the President from the 100 
^^rs gathered there. Aepeciai 
******* waa also sent from the Eu- 


ropean Conference of Young Theo- 
sophists held at Huizen in August. 

The Council of the Thcosophical 
Society in Europe held its meetings 
in Arnhem in August. Besides the 
official delegates, a few key -workers 
were invited, together with a num- 
ber of representatives of the 
European Young Theosophists and 
students from the Dutch Univer- 
sities. who took an active part in 
the open meetings and discussions. 
A happy spirit pervaded the gather- 
ing and some fruitful disenssiens 
were held on the work of the So- 
ciety. Mr. J. E. van DIssel was re- 
elected as tbo Qcseml Socrctary. 

Co no do 

The poBition in this Section re- 
mains much the same as last year, 
tie membership standing at 878. 
The Section welcomed the Vice- 
President. Mr. Sidney A. Cook, who 
with Mrs. Cook visited Montreal 
and Toronto and later Vancouver 
and Calgary. Their visiU were 
much appreciated. Mr. O. I. 
ninman. a member of the Hie- 
culiTC. has made a tour of the cen- 
tral and western liodge*. which 
has been most belrfoh 

The Section magazine. The 
Canadian Thteacrh***. the Oen- 
exal SccreUry reporU. 1* In a 
flourishing cendniofl- a n d the 
Editor 1* pirparieg a special issue 
to celebrate the 7Jlh Anniwwary 
cf the Society. In Ilamiltonlhe 
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^ — IN THE PRESS 

TWO NEW BOOKS 

y • Sri Ram, former Vice-President of the Theosophical Sociel 

THOUGHTS FOR ASPIRANTS 
compiled from Note* and Writings of N. Sri Ram 

■crur»?^ little volume is a compilation of thoughts gleaned from the Icctur 
3 over t N. Sri Ram, who is well known to Theosophi 

3 »11 * ^’Otld. They reflect the light on his pathway, and arc present 

jiitd fr° them in the faith that all individual paths i 

same distant but beautiful source, the Star which shines 


Will be out in November 


A theosophist looks at the world 


“I lectures bj N. Sii Ram dealing with a numte 


■•i'tcti .t,,!.* ®\,*”‘^*** lectures py n. sri ttam oeauns 
®HIcS.^cnr-re“AT IS THEOSOPHY? THE WORK OF THE THEi 

india.the nature of man, the world 
I nON. THE problem OF FREEDOM, < 


Will bo ready in December 


The Theosophist 
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INDIA & CETLON ... Bi.lO,'- 

AVIERICA ... $4 50 *0--° 
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CITHER CODNTRIIS ... R«.13i'- 

^doa Agency: The Tfcecsophical rnhlittirC 

6S Great Russell Slreet ; W.C.l 

'■’•SA.; The Theosophical Press. “ OScett.” \\^U^rc^. I- 
■^E THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 

rvUahtd fcy C. SetbuavwSo. M ‘t* 

AJjar. UaCrM 13. 
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; TWO NEW BOOKS 

J N. Sri Ram, former Vice-President of the Theosophical Society 


thoughts for aspirants 

compiled from Notea and Writings of N. Sri Ram 


Thij Ittle volume is a compibtion of thoughts gleaned from the lecture 
lorn!!,? 0^ N. Sri Ram. who is well known to Thcosophis 


fctri them in the faith that all individual paths a 

same distant but beautiful source, the Star which shines ( 


They reflect the Lght on his pathway, and arc present! 


Will be out in November 


A theosophist looks at the world 


»!•">*! snd lectutes Ij N. Sn Ram d.almS 
'"HAT IS THEOSOPHY » THE WORK OF TOE TOE( 
INDIA.THE NATURE OF MAN. THE WORLD 
“ ™0N. THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM. 


Will be ready in December 


The Theosophist 

Post Tree 

P« «»«« Singl* «py 
INDIA & CETLON ... R».10/- 

America ... *4.50 *0*®° 

ERmSH IStES ... £1-0 

other countries ... 

^odoa Agency: The Theotopbical ruHisLirg Heew. 
6S Great Russell Street ; N' .C.t 
The Theosophical Tress. ” Oleett." Whcatec. 111. 

the theosophical put* ^ 

Adyw Madras ' , A. ‘ 
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hovembeh 17, 1930 

— — 7StIi BIRTHDAY OF 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

C 7 R*niomT jN'ElJ’ BOOK 

T)IE 73<}. AN*N*IVER5ARY POOfCOFTHETHEOSOFHICAL 
SOCIETY will h* ttiJy m DecemWr ; 

A of CDwti ffonj 17-5 to l^SC- 

A SItORT fllSTORV or HIE THEOSOPHICAL socirrr 

cro!ii!i>-« 

A warihy fi«rf J ih* wrtfk cf tlie Ttiecscyl-ical Scc’*fT> ^ 

CS yrm, ihittlmcfr loU, fuffjr JocumfSled, 1 

By Annie CesAnt : 

THE ANCIE.VT W/SDOM Stif/BcurtJ JU M); Oath Ri. 

A inirotloction to Thfc^phy by ore cf itt Bsost 

eipcnemv 

By C. W. Leacfbealer: 

AN OUTLINE OF THEOSOPHY Pa?er Re. 1-0: Cloth ^ , 

A lucid ac 4 locical tummies up of Tbeoscpby *sd 
pnociplft. 

A TEXTBOOK OF THEOSOPHY Board Ra. 3-0 :aoARs-+* 
Reveals the potencies aed purposes cf the erolvios ladietdast 

By C. Jinarajadaaa : 

nRST PRINCIPLES OF THEOSOPHY 

Cloth RJ- ^ 

A splendid introduclioo to the Divine Science, sbowics 

range 0/ God’s PUb nbicb is Evolufioa io ai) iiagdoras , ^ 

and in all worlds, visible and invisible. ' 

By G. S. Arundale : ’ - 

ADVENTURES IN THEOSOPHY Stiff ■ 

An invitation to adventure, as well as an incentive to . 

to apply the distilled essence of some of the wisdom 0 
to practical ser» ice. 

By Catherine W. Christie: 
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the THEOSOPHIST 

ON THE WATCH-TOWER 

TheoBophiial Society is responsihle only for its 
OfHoiol notices appearing in “The SappUntenf. 


'I is oustomarj for heads of States on certain offioisi 
'«ions to bring in the name of God. But one gets the 

•Mudtt, impression that it is somewhat formal and 

merely the carrying out of an ancient 
custom. One of the most striking of these 
'* what was regularly observed by each Emperor 

who. since he considered be was responsible to 
for the Welfare of his people, went on a certain night 

■Ch Tn«« _ . .. _ PMsn fVlf.TlfTT>t 


to pray at the Temple of Heaven. The thought 
^^nity is described by the ono word “ Ilcaven,” and 
is no idpfi nf individuality where the 


-g as. tacouriuvu uy VllW VUU t'vas* 
is no idea of any personal individuality where the 
concerned. The ceremony took place about the 
solstice, and at that time the weather in Peking is 
^">^8 «ra The Temple consists of throe rings of circular 
forms, all open to the air. The Emperor wont at night 
^^ainod kneeling for several hours, prap°8* 

Jme is reminded of something of the tradition^ lick 
God and the nation in a speech made by Queen 
the Netherlands at the State banquet at Bnckicg- 
V during her recent visit to the Roys 

*Pcech proposing the health of the Queen y 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOdETY 


The TlirosoPIircAL SoaETY was formed n New York. NoT«Bb«rI7.H:3.««*“ 
rated at Madras, April 3. 1903. It it ao absolutelf oaseetarian bod^ of seekers ate 

•triviog to serve humanity na tpiritnalliaea. and thereforeendearouriagtocbeckinstt 

and revive the religious tendency. Its three declared Objects are; 

First.— To form a ouelens of the Universal Brotfierbood of HnffliflitTi • 
distinction of race, creed, aez. caste or colour. 

Second.— T o encourage the study of Comparative Religion, Pbiiosopby acd SdflW 

Third.— To investigate the uneaplauied laws ofNatureand thepowersliteatinr 

The THEOSOPHICAL Society is composed of students, belongingWMy*^* 

the world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by the*r 

remove religious antagonisms and todraw together men ofgtx)divillwhatsoeveftbe>r_ 

opinions, and by their desire to study religions tniths and to share tberesoltsofioe^ 

with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, 

and aspiration for Truth. They bold that Truth should be sought by study, by 

purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth 

not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. Theyconsiderthatbeliefshoulobe ^ 

individual atudy or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should rest on kMV . 

assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the inioIeranL not as • priv^r 
hut as a duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, not to 

every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom and prefer Its study to its «® 
and Its practice to proselytlsm. Peace Is their watchword, as Truth Is tbeir aio. ^ 
Theosophy is the body of truths whkh forms the basts of all 
cannot be chimed as the exclusive possession of any. It 

life intelligible, and which demonstrates the Justice and the love which guid* i 

It puts death in Its rightful place, as a recurring beident in an endless ««• 
gateway to a fuller and more radtaot existence. It restores to the wnnd |^. p 
the Spirit, teaching man to know the Spirit as himself and the tamd • 
servants. It illuminates Cbe Scriptures and doctrines of religions by jcrlu' 

meanings, and thus justifying them at, the bar of Inteliigence, as they are 
in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Tfaeosophical Society study these truths, aod isi i 

deavour to live them. Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to ai® ^ 
work peiseveringly, is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the m*™ 
a true Theosopbist. 


FBEEDOM OF THOUGHT 

RtuhiUon pautJ ig &• Ctnttal Coenelf «/ tf« TintopUcal Sttlttp ft Dttimi*' ^ 

As the Theosophical Society hss spread far and wide over 
as members of all religions bav^ become members of It without lu/rendrt 
dogmas, teachings and beliefs of tbeir respective faiths. It Is thought desira . pj 

the fact that there is no doctrine, no opinioR. by whomsoever taught or 
way binding on any member of the Society, oone which any memberi* no 

reject. Approval of its three Objects la the sole condition oftoembersnp irsck-rr* 
writer, from 11. P. Blavatsky downwards, has any authority to 
spioiont On menibers. Every member has an equal right toattach him** 
o any school of thought which he may choose, but hatfiorightlofor** 

Jther. Neither a candidate for any office, nor any voter, can be . 

»• to vote, because of any opinion be may btdd. or because of membersn p'^^^ 
hougbr to which be may belong. Opislana or beliefs neither bestow ^ c* ^ 


request sverr 

■ Society to malntt.n. defend and act upon these 1“*“**““^/* afrtp'^ 
ty, and also fearlessly to exercise bts own right of liberty of ihouiht 


within the Umiis of courtesy and coiMsderatioa for others- 
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King of England refere to her mother, the Qnecnof 
land, who took refuge in England for some time da 
the war, as did also Queen Juliana herself- 
noteworthy are the following words of Queen Juliana: 
“ The greatness of peoples are the facets of God’s crea 

in the history of mankfod. The strength that is girfn to 
in these times of an inscmtahlo destiny of peoples will cert* 
signify that yon are imbaed with the meaning of these tif 
and also that this destiny cannot bo nnderstood by hnnian ft 
will, Lnt instead by jrielding to the direction of God. A j^ 

which has snch a royal couple for an example will certain ? 

worthy of it, because the sacred goodwill "between the w 
and tho will of the people can only o.xist and be maiatai: 
this way.” ' 

I have already mentioned that tho young Quwa 
Holland appears to have a strong senso of dedication to 
task to which she has been called, and sho has not bec** 
all shy in referring to tho highest of religious topics a 
address. The Dutch nation has a strong blend o w ^ 
bard'hendedness and practical ability, ’a'ith alsOi 
feel any religious emotion deeply, no inhibition in 8**^ . 
it publicly. It is well known that tho topic of 
England is more or less barred in “ polite ” conver^a m- 
Tho troublcsorao clomont in tho belief of 
relation to a particular pcopio is that that people eon 
God is their patron and should support thrm, og* ° 
their enemies. This is oharactcristio of every 
believes in God. But the attitude of the nngh' ” 
belief to God has been well put by Gilbert K. 

“has just said very tnily and forcibly that ^ 

you moat not assume in England is that flcxl 

real, ' like a tiger If we keep a go«l at ah. ^ 

we kiHfp a watch-dog; be may bite, f'vei^lxxly 

that is what he is for— but bo must not bit*? 

• • * 


1950 


ON THE •WATCH-TOWER 


In this issue appears an article of mine, gathering all 
lie data that I could oonoerning Tibet. But after the 
'H.U. tri. 1 , “rtiele wm “I “P> “ events as 

been announced by the papers, m o 
llel the young Dalai Dama has asaamed ruling porvera. 
Be TO enthroned in 1040 as a boy of five. His minority 
l*e tlerefore ceased, and while he still has an Advisory 
^nncil, there are no more regents. This makes or a 
w«pleto change of attitude among the Tibetans, ■who look 
"Pon the Dalai Lama as almost a manifestation of the 
divine. Any attempt made by the Chinese invaders to 
'ittail the exercise by him of his powers will immediate y 
®4 usq great resentment among the Tibetans. Tbo e > 
^fwspondent of the London Times reports that the you^ 
^Ui Lama "already kno'ws more of tho Tibetan i era u 
‘“4 scriptures than most of his instructors. Ho also knows 
Mrtain amount of English, enough to bo able to listen to 
•B.C. broadcasts and read simple magazines. 

There is a graphic phrase, " Between tho devil and the 
sea ". It would seem at tho moment that Thcoeop y 


; would seem at the moment t — - 

u« cem- is in some such position, but not m 

‘"fc'-" 'Bshtest danger, sinee, as says the ancieut 
mLm in O,! Vp^nMads. -Tnilh prevail., 

nn-Truth » 

, February of thisyear Miss Sender, the 

American Federation of Labour, presentca at a m« 

S of the United Nations Economic and Socia u 

photostatio doenraentsof tbo Bolshevik ' 

“'“‘Wing who wore to bo armated by the Soymt ^urty 
° M and sent to forced labour camps in c 

tse persoug uientioncd in tbo list of prom 

I’’ -t anti.Communi.tio parties." and 

“tJaded •• mystics, such aa Frccmaajns and ThcoKT 
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TIio Socialist party defeated a Labour Government a 
took the reins of oflice. Shaw was the President of i 
Government Local Boa^, and Mrs. Besant Home Sccreta 
and both introduced various drastic measores of refonn. 

Wo have at Adyar threo of Shaw’s works, present 
with autographs to Dr. Besant : Widoicers' Swsts, 
Annie Besant from 0. Bernard Shaw, May 1S93’ ; ^ 
Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitali^ 
autographed “To Annie Besant from Bernard Shaw, 2b 
June 1928 ” ; and St. Joan, “ To Annie Besant from Bemi 
Shaw with his love, 20th June 1924 

Shaw has mentioned that he was surprised that nol>^ 
had recognized Mrs. Besant in the character Ralna in 
play “ The Chocolate Soldier Ralna, thongh a ser^ 
maid, is intensely proud; perhaps it is to this pride 6 ^ 
refers, for in her Autobiography Dr. Besant mentions « 
self as having “sensitive pride,” and later as ‘‘P^° * 
Lucifer ” in the troublous beginnings of her married lue* 


In the last issue of this magazine I referred 
to the fact that India had not made any contri n 

the D. N. O. forces in Korea. A few i 
November 8th, the following 
nouncement was made from Delhi : 

" India's contribution of a Field Ambalanw 
United Nations forces in Korea, sailed from CiUcut 
ship early this morning, the Defence Ministry ii 

The nnit, 60 Field Ambnlanco of the Army MwicaJ w 
commanded by Lient*Col. A. G. RangaraJ and consi 
officers, 0 N.C.0.8 and SOO other ranks. iu 

"It carries with it its own eqaipment and wil ope 

Korea under the orders of the U.N.O. Commander. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


Constantly writers, eapeoially noveliets, in trying to 
describe temperament and mental make-up of a charao er, 
Trill state that ho inhoritea it from his 
father or grandfather. It is certain y 
cise that the laws of hei'edity, as mapped out t roug 
ilendelian inrestigations, show that heredity has a Rearing 
^tere all organisms are concerned. It is known that tne 
of the nose, and certain other physical features, suen 
« whether an individual has an extra thumb on his hands 
M extra toe on his feet, follow certain lines 
« marked out by Mendeliem. It has been well establis 
‘‘‘at night-blindness is one of these hereditary 

The most curious is h aemophijj a. »» y 

^ wh the blood after a wound does not coagu a e, 
pMinthe case. of normi^l people- This disease 

I ted them, 0,1, *1-. but affects only tue 


- .-,uo case. 01 normi^l people. This aiseu» the 

the female to her children but affects only the 
and even to male g randchildren. Bu i 


. --V ^lauoiuiw wje disease, 

cases of “ bleeders " were the only gpjioU^?:^^ ' 


' e mest son and heir ofAnonBu, - 

*'*>"• BotTIhSTSKSlTairoongmital 
“■* ktreaity frem a member of the royal family of Englana. 
tj.-a . • _ . .. 4.1,., ;>ioa that any 


®ut there 


3 m a memoer oi ipu« 

k mere is nothingto substantiate the i ea 
Tntal or moral attribute is ever transmitted y e 
« true that enviroumeufc has a etroug “‘T 

is born with »u aptitude for music, it can M 
quioWy il the family is a musical one, B 

r* ales, mental and “orrih 'ahethor for goo ^ 

°°. ^own as bein g 60iiiethingjnairi.a.a— 

^ -^olxina tter of deB ceDtJrogL.aPr-^S££^_ 


^ — uQjjijna tter of descentJrom,.auy.aH£ — . ’ . , Aesocia- 
explained at the last meeting of the ” ^ ^se 

^^bere in one address the lecturer instanced 

fj Sitl whose parents were inoapabler but the g 

^ executive ability and directed the fanii y. 
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It is an old story that tho Roman Catholic Cbor 
lias always denounced Tlicosopliy. During my two tours 
1928-29 and in 1938-39 of South and Central America, Sleu’c 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, in every place the Catholic pri^s 
warned their congregations not to attend my lectnre 
In 1929 in Lima, Peru, after I had delivered four pnbl 
lectures, the Archbishop of Lima published in, all tb 
newspapers which appeared the morning of my fifth an 
last lecture a denunciation of my lectures, threatening t 
excommunicate all who might attend. Naturally, thispw 
nouncement gave mo publicity which I could not othenns' 
have obtained, even for hundreds of dollars. Thatnigbl 
the theatre was packed, and at the conclusion of my Iwto” 
I was taken in procession by the public. But when 
years later I applied for a visa to visit Peru, it was ‘ 
At Asuncion, Paraguay, in IDSS, half an hour ^ 
conclusion of my leotuw “ The Nature of the Christ, 
was broadcast, the Catholic broadcast came ont ^ 
address which had been carefully prepared from collec 
statements of Dr. Besant, which seemed violent y 
contradict what I had said. . 

The latest expression of this hostility is a 
by the Catholics against tho Theosopbists in Vienna, w ^ 
lasted one whole week. There is no point in quoting w 
a pamphlet of 85 pages issued by tho Jesuit priest, eo 
Biohlmair, 8. J. Ho terms Theosophy “ 'N^o-Gnosticis®-^ 
which on the whole is a correct description, 
reverend father means to damn Thcosophj* by the la f,' 

All this is a testimony to the fact that tho Roraw 
lie Church has realized that in Theosophy there is a 
logical and idealistic presentation which arrests t lo ® ^ 

tion of serious thinkers. In some ways, the more a 
made tho fuller will bo the realization, oven 
bigoted Catholic, that there is something called T 


LETTERS OF H.P.B. 


{Concluded from p. 90) 

February 21, ISSO 

] BEOEIVED your letter Nadezhda Andrcewna, it always 
Wnga mo joy; this time I was also embittered and 
“'Mrrhat angry. My house is full ot disorder, that s why 
«» miting in a hurry. Miss Hume, the daughter ot the 
Gorernot of Punjab, is my guest sinco S days. “ 


borej 


Punjab, is my guest 

with her to the ntmost possibility. 


She is leaving 


- •".uu uer to lue aiiiuoSt poBSiuj**‘'j , . . 

W.r for London. She name ospeoially to bo f 
e signs and the secret word, as she joine i 
®“*ty 10 months ago. Yesterday „„sb 

“"JreMire ceremony, with all the staff of officials, p 
sals, secretaries, librarians and fellow-mem ers. 
y were no neophytes. Miss Hume. Honou-blo tott 
^ss. engineer, a Parsi, worshipper of 

Minister) of the Maharajah of Holkar (k ° 
w and n poor Hindu merchant from Bombay. D 

’''"nee. This description has its purpose. 

^on see 6 different diametrically social 

“■'Wnt socially, religiously, nationally and m their soc.a 

j. the tm<iafto» Miss Hume. ® _^gtate- 

for 10 years in India, and according o 

never touched the hand of any " . ^ toneb- 

hU '^'■.?“'mL”dol worshipper. 


cup and calling him brother. 
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Referring to the present Editor, who has learned se 
langnages and appears to have an aptitnde for lesr 
langaagcB, it may be mentioned that none of his pan 
grandparents or any ancestor of whom there is any rei 
everkne w more than ono language. Of course, when onegn 

the idea of Reincarnation, one realizes at once that at 

is only the continuation of an indiridoal who ended an in 
nation some centuries previously. Certainly tbeindivi^ 
in his reincarnation may not show at once all the menta 
moral gifts which he had when he finished his last incar 
tiom Indeed it may be that if there is not the right heredit 
descent purely on the physical aide, certain sttnbates a 
bo almost completely hindered from roanifestatioa- ^ 
y instance, if a mathematician were to be boro in a /am 
where there were in the germ .cells of the parents • 
"gene” that favours a mathematical brain, the gift 
mathematics will have to lie abeyant for that life, 
that the Individnal will feel a strong leaning towaP 
mathematics, bub will Jeel frustrate d when trvingi^iJ^^ 


mathematics. This is the case of the writer. _ ^ 

In the few instances of reincarnations e-tamin 
clairvoyance it appears that the Ego on the higher men 
plane, who may bo described as many-dimensional, ® 
necessarily intend in each successive incarnation to “ . 

the attributes whioh he bad begun in an incarnation t a 
completed. He may determine to suspend a particular a ^ 
bate in favour of developing another which he conai 
necessary for his work in that incarnation or in afar-oil 
In the case of musical prodigies, where the aoul 
child is a great musician, ns was the case of Bee ' 
Mozart and Bach, the musical environment 
fosters a rapid development of the innate musica P 
brought over from |)revious 


incarnations. 

a ji*vaiiAJapa5^ 
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4- If we, it means the Society, in which not the 
Christian but the “ heathen ” element is pre- 
dominant, see its goal in loving wholeheartedly 
" like ourselves.” nil, not only our friends— for 
this is practised “ even among the heathens ’ 
• . . but even our enemies — Elis. Aleks. in hating 
Theosophists is behaving not according to 
Christ’s teachings but on the contrary against 
the spirit of Christ. 

Then in Isis there is no one word against Christ, 
nothing save the greatest respect, reverence and worship. 
I have copied some sentences, and one of them in the 2nd 
Volume, page 676, lines 18-20, says the following ; “Why, 
^hen, could not the Christians too show their reverence to 
»88Ua of Nazareth as to a personality a thousand times 
Mgher, nobler, morally more lofty and great than Mahomet, 
Mishna, Buddha, etc., etc., by following bis example and 
his teaching rather than worshipping him as God in a blind 
fruitless faith, which makes of him an idol, just like 
®oine buddhists who limit their buddhism to the turning 
®fthe wheel of the law?” 

This phrase embraces all the essence of what I am 
®^ylng about Jesus in Isis. In the same spirit is all that 

Concerns him. Is this “ ridiculing " or " attacking ? 

That is one ; now the second. One year and a a 
fSo you wrote to me asking me to stop all religious polemics 
“ our correspondence. 1 have stopped it. I understood 
hat you were right and I was wrong, just as you wou e 
^oug in praising Christianity before a pious siimere 
^’^ddhist or mahommedan, belittling bis own faith. I have 
mentioned any more, even with one worf, m 
‘^^respondence the differences of our convictions. You 
^ sincere in your warm belief. I believe as sincere y 
Eagerly. You believe in one thing and I in anot er. ive 
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a real fanatio only three months ago, who regarded 
very touch of a foreigner as polluting, calls brothers a 1 
fire worshipper hnd a merchant who lost the pririleg 
his caste because of his reformatory tendencies, MAf 
with them, which is a great sin in the eyes of brahr 
Miss Hume, Christian follower of Swedenborg and 
Ross also a Christian. Not long ago we had no inith 
of a Mahommedan prince. 

I am writing by the same mail to London to the 
dent of the London Society (D. G. Wyld) about 
Aloks. To Moscow about his address or 

Theosophiata on the first January 1880; before 2,W ^ 

sophists he delivered bis Inaugural address. ^ , 

fanatical Christian can find in his address one vo 
Christ or Christianity— lot my head bo ont off. ° . 
ing Christ not as an incarnation of God 
moot of all godlike qualities. Dr. Wyld is a _ 
and docs not boliovo in the Trinity, but ho prf 
his Theosophists Christ ns the greatest and mos 
example. 


All this proves tho following: 

1. The Theos. Boc. is not anti-christian. 

Its members belong to all possible t 


Its members belong to nu 

and nationalities; oil cannot be c 

from Christian members it is no 


leave their faith in Christ even as 


The chief object of the 
brotherhood and justice done to e 

aith. whatever it may ^5 »- 

a fight to the last 
CntBY. It i« In 

/liprl am! hi* * 




— and 

HYPOCRIBY 

same that Christ died ami hi 
chiefly directed against It. 
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^hich is under the rule of Him who was never known even 
by the greatest of devotees and will never be known on 
this earth. If Christ is really God, ho sees that I do not 
*^gard myself in the least as sinless — thus he will not 
punish me but rather will approve my sincerity and integ- 
pty, for the all-seeing Eye must sco that my only fault 
is in the fact that I am unablo to bo hypocritical. And 
jf Jesaa is not God, as he himself taught us— when he said, 
^?hy do you call me good, only God is good and great 
{iorgive me if I do not remember the exact words), showing 
^ these words that he never regarded himself as God— 
^hea too nothing wrong is committed by me. 

1 desire with all my soul not to part with you and my 
®*re8t .ones in religious matters, but what to do if such 
a difficulty arises. It is heyemd my will and control. Our 
grandmother hated apples, even their smell made her 
«int. Tet she did not hate those who liked apples, just 
you do not condemn her for this idiosyncrasy. This 
compa^gQg may jjg inadequate. I do not find for the 
foment a better one. I cannot compel myself to believe 
^ the divinity of Jesus, as you all believe in it, just as 
could not induce myself to believe in the divinity of 
^shna {in which Hindus are believing as earnestly and 
*“ioerely as the Christians in Christ). They are not more 
® 'ipid nor more hypocritical than Christians, they believe 
ccause it is their nature to believe and when the belief 
/^ iKriahna will be extinguished they will cease to believe 
J® ^Qything, Only, remember my words, out of those very 
who join Christianity after having lost their faith in 
no one believes in Christ, they are only pharisees, 
hypocrites. I think I have said all, and what I forget 
^11 understand yonrself. 

1 hope that you will show this letter, to uncle and 
”P am the situation and you will not accuse me any more 
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yonrfl ngo I would hare answered yonr letter assaricg 
that I believe in the same things as yon do, and I wc 
have lied and pretended; it would be hypocrisy. 

!• am not opposing Christ or Jesus (nor any of 
brethren). I am not against the true Christianity, 
ngainat the western frtUe Christianity, called by one nn 

ber of the higher Section of the Theos. Society: “A* 
Christian," in the Blacktcood Jlf/iflrarmff (an old and m 

orthodox journal in London) in which he wntes under 1 

pen-name, "A Thirkish Effendi In this ' he also « 

the teachings oi Ghn&t the greatest, purest and viost rd 

and the false-Christianity of the West (Catholicism ® 
Protestantism included) bo attacks violently just li*e 


myself in Isis did. 

And if I do not believe in Christ as the only 

identical with God, this, Nadezhda Andr., is not iny/^“‘ 
This could be called my fault as much as the fact o b 
suddenly becoming deaf or blind or according to me* 
acquiring clear vision. . . 

Some time ago I may have believed in Jesus, _ 
didn't believe in God, and now, when I ceased to be 
Christ I begin to believe in God, it is in no way^ 

I think. If I believe a little more than 
supremo perfection of his teaching and his own 
and I am trying to follow him to tho best of my 
in the name of tho Invisible Great God, whom e 
the Father of us all, and I only cannot ^ 


divinity and oneness with God, I do not risk anyth! g 


nob 

ignorant jji 


I shall leave for over this world's ignoraui ^o{ 
stand before the great judgment of tho law of rea j _ 


‘■Effendi." it adept-. 


CagUoatro ; we are imtil^hing hla articles in TU® 


*Thia arficlo haa appeared qnito recently and wm » 

tloQ in tlie literary worlA 




TIBET IN CRISIS 

By C. JINAMJADJSA 


^^RITING concerning Tibet today I shall bo blending 
historical material gathered from books, and mato- 
^*^1 quite another kind, concerning which I can only say, 
^ ^0 the words prefacing all the sermons of the Lord 
“Uddha, Evam me sutam, “ Thus I have beard 

In the Letters from the Adepts who gave certain teach- 
'Qgs from 1880 to 1884 to Mr. A. P. Binnett, Ur. A. 0. Hume 
others, two of the Adept Teachers, Uabfttma Morya 
JDd Mahatma Koot Hoomi, were then living in Tibet. A 
Adept called the MahA Cbohan is also mentioned os 
there. In The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett 
ft? three references to Tibet. Writing in October 
Mahatma Root Hoomi said : 

, "A crisis, in a certain sense, is upon us now, and mast 
, I might say two crises— one, the Society's, the other 

*^Tibct. For, I may tell you iu confidence, that Russia is 
Easily massing her forces for a future invasion of that 
^«ntry under the pretext of a Chinese War. If she does not 
“'ceed it will be duo to ns; and herein, at least we will deserve 

I“'irgTatitnae.’- (I,dfrr4) 

The second reference, vcrittcn the following November, 

'^‘slollows: 


‘There is a distinct group or section in our fratemity 

0 atUnd to our casual and ^vry 

«>d blood, and who brought across the threshold Cap^n 

mgton and two other GDglishmcn daring this century. 

{Letter 8 ) 
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of ahusing Christ, whioh I have never done, nor am Id 
But against the vile, the bloodthirsty liars and hypoc 
protestants as well as catholics, I will fight to my 
breath. The most noble, the most ideal human tjpeof J 
they have changed into a bloodthirsty, vehement, . 
reasonable Jehovah who is not worthy to stand eve 
besides the repelling Brahma. 

“ I believe in O/ic Cod, in the Soul immortal and 
immutable Law of readjustment.' Amen.” 

Do send mo my Russian Gospel with grandmotb 
portrait, which I forgot with you. 

Greetings and I bow very low Have you recci 
the packet ? 

Kiss oil ifyou/illow 

lieu 


An eminent predecessor in this chair [TyndaUl 
that "by on intcJIcctool necessity ho „ 

eiperimental erjdenee, ood d/scerned in that matt''r. J 
in ignorance ol its latent powers, and notwitlutao 
professed rorerenco for Its Creator, hare hitherto I 

opprobriam, the poteocy and promlw of all | 

sbonld prefer to rererse the apophthegm, and ■*/ *“* 
tee the promise and potency of all forms of matter. 

Sir William Crvoirs to the Shtiih Agfoetaltoft. llnho'- f 
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^ one of His letters was usually pronounced in Tibet as 
^thoom-ba. He mentioned that the name “ Koot Hoomi ” 
■3 Dot His personal name, but the “ Thibetan mystic name ” 
(presumably that of His sect) which He permitted H.P.B. 
to communicate to Mr. Sinnett. (Letter 28) 

As the Mahatma Letters mention, this Adept was 
“straclcd by His superiors at one period to enter into a 
trance during three months {Letters 28 and 29). The period 
^8 advanced somewhat, in order that when Ho returned 
Nirv’ana He might tahe part in certain temple cere- 
monies. As Mahatma Root Hoomi has mentioned clse- 
I'oofe that He is a Buddhist monk, the ceremonies referred 
^6re on the occasion of the New Year at the Buddhist 
monastery of Shigatso, for the Adept lived near Sbigatsc. 
^0 reformation of Tsong-ka-pS created all the scroral 
known as Qclug-pfi, “ tho virtuous sect They wore 
^^^8. The most fundamental reform was that for* 

' *og lamas to marry, and another reform was that they 
ori ^^S^t^rians. It appears also that Tsong-ka-pA 
puated tho congregational Buddhist worship which takes 
F «e in the great temples. 

ibet had been conquered by the famous Mongol ruler 
^ “5012 Khan, who after examining through their represen- 
faiths, including Christianity, ultimately 
Lamaism as having ” more in common with the 
tii fwth already prevalent in China and Mongolia, 

^^ucianism, Muhammadanism or Christianity . 
ubilai Khan, a successor, recognized tho Lama of 
as head of the Lamaist church, and this Lama was 
® in Tibet, owing allegiance to tho Mongol 

In later times this is tho D.alai Lama of Lhasa, 
is known concerning tho beginning of the famous 
Shigatso. west of Lhasa, but due evidcn^ 
of Tiief. br K A. p. 87. 
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Two Englishmon who entered Tibet were Thor 
Manning in 1812 and William Moorcott about 1824. Earl 
as emissary of the Bast India Company,- George Bogle, wi 
to Shigatsc in 1774. 

The third reference, written the same year, states : 

“ Wo have to take measnres for effectnally protecting i 

country and vindicating the epiritoal anthority of our Pries 
King. Perhaps, never, since the invasion of Alexander an 

Greek legions have so many Enropeans stood 
arms so near to our frontiers as they do now. [Letter 


A famoua teacher of the Northern School of Bud - 

was Nftgdrjuna, who lived in the third century a-d. 
teaching emphasized Becoming, in contrast to Being, w 
was characteristic of Hindu philosophy. ii 

Tibet with his teachings of the Northern Seboo a o 

ninth century a.d. Occult tradition says 
Mahfitma Koot Hooroi, who in Greece had been h 
There already existed certain onimistio colt 
the people. The priests of this cult are ca led 
(“pil” signifying sect). At the ' _\lei,det 

were prevalent in India and seem to have 
with the teachings that were taken to Tibet y 

missionaries. The priests of this sect wore b ac " '^^3 

they were married, and the drinking of jg g^ct 

usual, as it was not forbidden. One varian o 
wore red hats, and were called Dug-pfls- 

About the fifteenth century there arose 
Buddhist reformer called Tsong-kfi-pa. Ocmiic 
says that this personality was the Bodbiw va . 
who on occasions, as they arose, oeoupie 
pupil for the purpose of a work to be TTah-dAUi-P^ 

there seems to have existed a sect ca ji jj 


to have existed a seen coiat* 

This word is interesting because one lo^r j 

Koot-Hoom*pa, which word Mahatma Koo 
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la one of His letters was usually pronounced in Tibet ns 
pthoom-ba. He mentioned that the name “ Koot Hoomi ” 
*3 not His personal name, hut tho “ Thibetan mystic name ” 
(pfcsutnably that of His scot) which Ho permitted H.P.B. 
to eonjmunicato to Mr. Sinnett. (Letter 28) 

As the ilaJiatma Letters mention, this Adept was 
“‘stractod by His superiors at ono period to enter into a 
tnnee during throe months (Letters 28 and 29). The period 
*as advanced somewhat, in order that when He returned 
Nirvana He might tabo part in certain temple cere- 
“locics. As Mahatma Koot Hoomi has mentioned else- 
* ere that Ho is a Buddhist monb, tho ceremonies referred 
on the occasion of the Now Year at the Buddhist 
Shigatsc, for the Adept lived near Shlgatsc. 
^0 reformation of T 60 Dg>k&*p& created all the several 
j * known aa Qclug*pd, tho virtuous sect They wore 
The most fundamental reform was that for* 

’ 'og laiaas to marry, and another reform was that they 
^ to be vegetarians. It appears also ib.at Tsong'kft'pA 
nciaited the congregational Buddhist worship which Ulrs 
great temples. 

Ct« 1 ,'^^ been conquered by the famous Mongol ruler 
^ “Shit Kijan^ who after examining through their reprr«*n* 
fmths, including Christianity, ultim-stely 
f'- Bamaism os having ** more in common with Ujv 

faith already prevalent in China and Mongolia, 
Confucianism, Muhammadanism or Christianity . 
fiijl Khan, a successor, recognimd the I.Ama cf 

^ead of tho Lamaist church, and this Ia»* «-a« 
r-v allogianw to the Mongol 

' T^.^' times this is the D.dai Lama cf Lhasa. 

* 5 ^* 1 .** ** ktiown concerning the beginning cf the fam-v u» 

Shigatsc. west of Lha.sv but doe 
^ (if fc-y I*. JL TTfcSaca. r *:• 
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to certain arrangements, to be mentioned presently, Shig 
became specially sacred for the sanctity of its Head At 
who is called Panohen Lama, also Tashi or Teshu Ls 
The Dalai Lama is called Gyalwa i?tmj)OcAc—“ Great ( 
of Majesty,” and the Panchen Lama, Pn«c7icn 
“ Great Gem of Learning 

All works concerning Tibet are united in saying 
the people believe that the Panohen Lama of Shifts 
spiritually far superior to the Dalai Lama. The ' 

ns the temporal head, naturally is always surround 
Council, and there is always much secret plotting an 
triguo. Until the British Expedition in lOOh Chlo» l 
always had a reprosentativo at Lhasa called the w 
In the long lists of Dalai Lamas, many died ^ 

came to their majority, and tho gossip among the pc P 

that the Chinoso ropresontativo arranged to poiaw _ 
young Dalai Lamas, since that would create another 
ity, during which China could assort rooro Influence. 

Onco more, occult tradition Ims stated that 
Mahatma Hoot Iloomi w'as tutor to tho Pahc 
Many dissensions arose between Shigatso on 

owing to the Dalai Lama trying to oxerefso po'^^f ^ 

Panchen Lama. Finally tho Panohen Lama i 
Mongolia, where the Mongols profess Hiiddh 
alive in 1891. but several years after ho died on 
journey to Shigatsc. There w'as then an 
Bucccsslon of the Panchen Lama. It appears tui‘ 
Government has ** found ” his reincanjatlon in * 

Again, occult troilition says that when 
• ' his reforms, he Instituted an 

' the chief pupils of the Adepts. ^ 

. •jtIl, shouhl relneamate in snceesniv'' 
and the Panchen Iturm. Hut t ** 

" . after a certain time, and the i snt 
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Dsntioned above (the original first Panohen Lama reincar* 
ifited), ended this arrangement with his death. The 
Wangenjent ended also at the death of the Dalai Lama 
?rior to the Dalai Lama who began a rapprochement with 
Suasia. This Dalai Lama, the predecessor of the present 
wy-Dalai Lama, sent an emissary to Russia with presents 
'or the Czar. The British knew of this and of the 


Wet to India should Russian influence begin to be 
^Jercised at Lhasa. Friction arose between the British 
jovemment and Lhasa over various matters, largely 
iealing ;vith the commercial relations which had already 
arranged by agreement. Finally the British Govern- 
thought it necessary to send a military expedition into 
jibet under the command of Colonel Francis YoungbuB- 
It met with resistance from large numbers of lamas, 
[[bo believed that because of various charms given to 
‘bem they would never be killed by bullets. Naturally 
mtia proved superior to charms, and hundreds of lamas 
shot down. The expedition entered Lhasa, but 
it arrived the' Dalai Lama fled northwards. How- 
his Council remained and a treaty was made be- 
Tibet and Britain. This provided for the establisli- 
Of a British commercial agent, with a police guard 

yautse. Also a certain number of young Tibetans were 

^ bo sent to England to bo trained, porticularly in adramis- 
methods, engineering, etc. This schemo fail^. 
after their return to Tibet they were given unimpor- 
posts by the Lhasa Counoll and were unable to Bcrro 
^^e^eloping their country. However, a tclegrapbio line 
established between Darjeeling and Lhasa. 

. , ^wetime after the period at which _g 

^ been made, the Dalai Lama letumed to ^^asa ; ^ 
S ^Wally invited by the British Go;ernmont to visit 
as India’s guest. This he did and visited with h.s 




ht.rf 


ir4 


f 1 1 I" ♦ f»f Tl{i.(4hi<‘ iwfw' 

ff I ! (hyt. 

TI’.« Ti>'r?nn» h»‘lirtTn tlifti: no? t>t\\y do thr Difiti 

f*»fi f»'mrrtpniif,« {nirn<*d!tf<'!j d^'ath ii? 

NnJi*"* rhtMf*-n. Ii'it af’so thjtft ttii* h<'!id4 of 0! 

d-^ «*!. Pom/' of 

fnof.i i-ofiiUtlon of nhofit nit iljofi’*and. ond oN 

*tj|>p«')rt»'«i hy tho in'-omrt of tlio l.ind< ownod by tho nic' 

ftfjcl |,j of Jl,« propti*. 

Or.^ Hnotpcctt-d schomo in ebcTic^ 

rrltijiat{<i or^fAniiation It llmJ of ft woman lama jw the tf 

of cftr mona^trry. In b^r inooa^tiTy thorp ore no const 
only a •mall number of rnonJc'*. Slio i* callwl I ^r»je 
’‘thp Thundrfbolt Sow.'* and aho \<i ropated ToTww t 
powof of transforrainff bcr^telf into a sow. Sir Cficr 
ikll, the Ilritish rvprciienlativp, visited her, anclkso^y 
Tibetan well, couvenwa! with her find she allowed 
assistant to take n pbotojjmph of her, which 
book The People of Tibet. In this work the ant© 
luentions the tradition about an Indian prince ^ 
nounccil bis kingdom and camo to Tibet to become a mo 
Ono wonderswhether tins is tho ilahiltma^orya- 

In the Maknima Letters there is mention severa ^ 
of the “VenorabJo Chohan,’* who is described in pne P 


til 


ns having n long beard. Ho is also spoken of 


y 


frfcr o;. xi« “ — . jt 

to as tho Mahft Chohan in a letter which Colon 
received in his tent at Lahore in 18S3, is 

hands of Mahrttma Koot Hoomi, The Mahft 
evidently a Hindu settled in Tibet, as it is j^jis 

Ho .was present in Indm soon after 1703^ when ® ^ 

^ ^established, 


(largo landlords, with tenants) were 
. dosoribod by Mahatma Koot Hoomi as “ the 
Cornwallis’s great political mistake,” (Letter 
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Letter farther says, “ the ChohaD was then in India and 
was an eye-witness to the beginning of horrors 

It is only after India became free that this political 
mistake is being reotified, because laws have now been 
passed abolishing Zamindaris, and making the tenants 
responsible directly to the Government, and not to a 
Zamindar who, instead of acting merely as tax-collector, 
assumed the role of full owner of the land and largely ex- 
ploited the tenants, giving nothing in return. 

The question may well be asked why so many of the 
Adepts have chosen Tibet in which to reside, and so many 
in Tibetan bodies, whose brains theoretically would not 
bo as sensitive as Aryan brains. It has been mentioned 
that Tibet is at a high altitude, in many places over 
twelve thousand feet. This means pure, uncontaminated ■' 
air, such as is not possible in populated cities or plains. 
Furthermore, the Adepts Jiav© the seclusion They^nged 
^^^iS.t^,jangUng j’lhratioDs.of th e w orld in Drder«t2,sjprk 
at j;jiei r va st Bch_^ea for world-betterment. 

All are agreed that Tibetans rarely wash (quite 
Understandable with water nearly freezing and scanty fuel), 
axeept sometimes a mere wiping of the face. They live a 
Tory hard life, for the climate is extremely cold in winter 
time, yet all travellers are agreed that they are a very merry 
Poople. They are extremely, religious and each household 
has its own altar where lights are kept burning, the oil 
being from the butter from yaks. There is an aristocracy 
that owns large properties, but they too are religious, and 
though lazy, are kind to their tenants. The whole atmo- 
sphere of Tibet is saturated with religion. 

Reading the many books on Tibet, one gets the idea 
that it is not the Tibetan hierarchy that has closed the 
^oors completely to travellers, but rather it is the suzerain 
Chma, who docs not want any kind of diminution of its 
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power over Tibet. After the British Expedition, Tib 
sovereignty was recognized by Britain, but eqnally Cl 
undertook not to interfere in the administration of T 
by the Dalai Lama and his Council. Bat one part of 
agreement was that no one from India should be allow© 
enter Tibet, Tvith the single exception of anthorizedmereha 
or travellers as far as the trading post of Gyantse, bnt 
further. Thus, in spite of a British military expedit 
entering Lhasa, the doors of Tibet were kept as tight 
ever. It is therefore most likely, even if the present Cbini 
Government gains complete power over Tibetan affairs, tl 
the gates into Tibet through the passes will be kept as cl( 
as ever. We must presume, since the Adepts need isolatiw 
order to continue Their vast plans for humanity, that Ti 
I do not mind which particular ruler administers the tempoi 
I affairs of Tibet, so long as Tibet is not exploited by westo 
nations. This would bo the swiftest thing to happen* 
cause in many places gold is found in the river-^ds, an 
there must be great deposits of gold in the mountains. 

It may bo asked why the Adepts desire isolation. ® 
the same reason that in tho United States an 
magnate who may employ fifteen thousand wor^rs ^ 

not live at the works, but in some building at a 

perhaps on tho thirtieth or fortieth floor. The 
are allowed by his seoretaries to see him will An f^or 
front of a largo table nob Jittered with papers, wit 
three telephones beside him. Ho is surrounded, as i 
by a bodyguard that ensures his isolation, except 
wants to mnko an exception with regard to pf 

who want to sec him. It is apparent from ^ 

the Letlera that the Adopts, though living in 

often “listening in ” to conversations in AHababa , 

Adyar and London. « i a 1 

c. JINABAJADAS^ 


MODERN PHYSICS AND AN 
OBJECTIVE WORLD 


By D, JEFFREY WILLIAMS 


according to the late Sir Arthur Eddington, 
“is the first and most direct thing in our ex- 
lerienee} all else is remote inference.” Planck, another 
•clebrated physicist, vras once quoted ns saying : “ I regard 
ioosciousneaa as fundamental. I regard matter as dcri- 
^tire from consciousness.” 

These idealistic views— -in the philosophical sense— have 
and arc pretty widely held by modem European 
Jliysicists. They have a definite Berkeleyan finvour about 
It is the eminence of the physicists themselves that 
given such great importance to their speculations in 
‘oe realm of philosophy, though Dean Inge, in his God 
ihc Astronomers, and Dr. C. E. M. Joad, in his Phtlo- 
Aspects of Modem Science, bavo been very severe 
their criticisms of these speculations. Joad suggMts 
the philosophic speculations of both Jeans and • 
“^gton ato, in fact, “on a much lower level than their 
‘'■rallfio Tvort, and any competent philosopher could, imd 
phuosophora hare Buhjccled their viewa to damasiog 
^ticism 


Modern physics, it is often claimed, allows elbowrwm. 
liring.rrmm, to religion, miat i» really mcMt i« that 
physics has cleared the boa rds of the theatre ol a 
' to ilodem Thought, by C E. M. 
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groat deal of robbiBh, but it makes no contribntion t 
^sTiting of the play. And it is the western religions, ii 
main, that wo have in mind when we talk of the remor 


Bcicntifio obstructions to a so-called religions understan 
of the univerBO. A purely spiritnal view of the univ 
never needed sneb adventitious help. 

Modern science seems to be in some danger of lo: 
an objective material world I Perhaps I onght to have i 
an objective physical world, since modem scientists I 
apparently no conception of a material world ontside 
purely physical one. Their external physical world is 
coming more and more tenuous and refined- The work 
the atom seems to defeat their delicate instrumeats 
means of observation. The elusive electron— and 1 


tenuous particles — are extremely shy and extremaly i 
predictable, it seems. The scientists working in the fii 

of physics are at the mercy of their instruments of ohsi 

vation in the sense that they are obviously limited by tbei 
the while they have so far been enormously helped by.thfl 
May I quote a recent statement by Pro/ess 
M. Bom, F.R.S. : ' “ The generation to which EinsteiOi Bo' 
and I belong was taught that there exists an 
physical world, which unfolds itself according to immi* a 
laws independent of us; wo are watching this prow®* 
the audience watches a play in a theatra Einstein b 
believes that this should bo tho relation bota'cen 

scientific observer and bis subject. Quantum 

however, interprets tho experience gained in ntomio P ^ 
in a different wa)'. Wo may compare the 
physical phenomenon not with the audience at a t 
performance, but with that of a football game, when? ^ 


* From the Joale Memorial Iiectnre. read to Iho ?•'>** 

and Philosophical Society. Feb«jar>- 1950. and floolcd W 

No. n (Pengnin Doobsl. 
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of watching, accompanied by applauding or hissing, has a 
narked influence on the speed and concentration of the 
players, and thus on what is watched. In fact, a bettor 
simile is life itself, where audience and actors are the same 
psrsona. It is the action of the experimentalist who designs 
the apparatus, that determines essential features of the 
observations. Hence there is no objectively existing situa- 
tion, as was supposed to exist in classical physics. Not 
only Einstein, but also others who are not opposed to our 
interpretation of quantum mechanics, have said that under 
these circnmstancea there ia no objectively existing external 
no sharp distinction between subject and object.’ 

One breats into the statement at this point in order to 
®sk, rather bluntly perhaps, how can we bo sure of that 
^hieh is supposed to be observed when we are not sure of 
its objective existence 7 To what purpose the observation 
that which ie not observable in a strict sense? There 
is another objection. It is a condition of perception that 
there is an external something to bo perceived. Conscious- 
“698 implies limitation— a limitation imposed by a world 
external to it. Perception likewise assumes a world outside 
that is perceived. Otherwise there is no meaning in using 
the Words “ consciousness ” or “ perception . 

Professor Born in the same paragraph continues, as 
it assailed by doubts as to what bo bad written up to this 
point : » There is some truth in it," bo claims, referring to 
the doubt about there being no objectively existing external 
Wia, “but I do not consider this formulation very fortu- 
»ate.” He goes on: “For what do we moan by speaking 
“f an objectively existing world? This is certainly a pro- 
scientific notion, never questioned by ordinary man. If he 
sees a dog ho sees a dog whether it sits beside him, 
jumps about or mns away and disappears in the distance 
as a tiny spot. All these innomcrablo and vastly diflcrent 
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grcnt ilcal of robbiJli, bat ft makes no contribntioa tot 
vmtinp of the pJaj*. Ami it i<t the western religions, ia t 
main, that wr have in miml when we tnJL* of the remora] 
Bcientific obstructions to a PO*callcd reIt;ponsunder3taaah 
of the universe. A purely spiritaal view of the onirs’ 
never neetTc<l such adventitions help. 

Modern science seems to be in some daajcroflis: 
an objective material world ! Perhaps J oajht to bare ssi 
an objective physical world, since modem scientists br 
apparently no conception of a material world ontside b. 
purely physical one. Their externa! physical worid ii b: 
coming more and more tenuous and refined. Xheworl-t 
the atom seems to defeat their delicate instruments fi 
means of observation. The elusive electrca-^3 les= 
tenuous particles — arc extremely shy and extremely os 
predictable, it seems. The scientists working is tie 

of physics ore at the mercy of their instruments of ohs- 

vation in the sense that they are obviously limited by tb®’ 
the while they have so far been cnonnously helped hyU-^^ 
May I quote a recent statement by 
M. Bom, F.R.S. : ’ " The generation to which Ebsrei^^JJ 
and I belong was taught that there exists an obj^^ 
physical world, which unfolds itself according to 
laws independent of us ; we are watching this 
the audience watches a play in a theatre. Eins-^ 
believes that this ahoold be the relation 
scientific observer and his subject. Qoantam m 
bawerer, interprets tie experience gained in p»/ 

We may compare the obse^ 


in a different way. we may compare 
physical phenomenon not with the audience 
performance, but with that of a football game, ^ ^ 




and Philosotihical Society, Febroaiy 1950. and qnoted « 
f» 0 . 17 (Pengnin Boob]. 
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of watching, accompanied by applauding or hissing, has a 
marked infiuence on the speed and conoentration of the 
phyera, and thus on what is watched. In fact, a better 
*unile is life itself, where audience and actors are tho same 
persons. It is the action of the experimentalist who designs 
the apparatus, that determines essential features of the 
observations. Hence there is no objectively existing situa- 
tion, as was supposed to exist in classical physics. Not 
®oly Einstein, but also others who are not opposed to our 
Interpretation of quantum mechanics, have said that under 
these circumstances there is no objectively existing external 
''"orld, no sharp distinction between subject and object.” 

One breaks into the statement at this point in order to 
rather bluntly perhaps, how can wo bo sure of that 
J^hieh is supposed to be observed when wo aro not sure of 
Its objective existence ? To what purpose tho observation 
ot that which is not observable in a strict senso? There 
* another objection. It is a condition of perception that 
there ig an external something to bo perceived. Conscious- 
“MS implies limitation— a limitation imposed by a world 
*««mal to it. Perception likewise assumes a world outside 
jhit is perceived. Otherwise there is no moaning in using 
® ^ords " consciousness ” or “ perception . 

Professor Bom in the same pan^mph continues, as 
” .assailed by doubts as to what bo had written op to this 
“ There is some truth in it." be claims, referring to 
^ouU about there being no objectively existing exlemal 

whl, ‘'bat I do not consider this formulation very fortu- 

He goes on ; " For what do wo mean by speaking 
objectively existing worl^? This 


notion, never questioned by ordinary man. If be 

* a dog, be sees a dog whether it sits bcfi e im. 

about, or runs away and disappears in the ciftanee 
‘ spot All these innumerable and vastly difcrc^. 
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great deal of rubbish, but it makes no contribntion to ti 

writing of the play. And it is the western religions, in th 
main, that we have in mind when we talk of the removal c 
scientific obstrnctions to a so-called religions understandis; 
of the universe. A purely spiritnal view of the univer? 
never needed such adventitious help. 

Modern science seems to be in some danger of losi^ 
an objective material world ! Perhaps I ought to have sa.t 
an objective physical world, since modem scientists have 

apparently no conception of a material world ootsiw * 
purely physical one. Their external physical world is ^ 
coming more and more tenuous and refined. Tbevror 
the atom seems to defeat their delicate instruroen s 
means of observation. The elusive electron— an 
tenuous particles — are extremely shy and 
predictable, it seems. The scientists working >n ® 

of physics are at the mercy of their ipstramentso o 

vation in the sense that they aro obviously 
the while they have so far been enormously 

May I quote n recent stateroent by 
M. Bom, F.R.S. : ' “ The generation to which 
and I belong was taught that there exists an 
physical world, which unfolds itself 
laws independent of us; wo are ^ 

the audience watches a play in a theatre. d' 

believes that this should bo the relation 
scientific obsen-er and his subject. ^ Qnan ^ 
however, interprets the expcrionco gained in a 
in a different way. We may compare ^ ^ ^ ^ 
physical phenomenon not with the audience a 

perfomiance, but with that of a football gnmCi 

• From the Joolo Memorial Ijectore. rea^I to 
aad Philosophical Society, Feltroanr 1950. aO“ I 
Ho. 17 (Pessaio Boolcs). 
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of watching, accompanied by applauding or hissing, has a 
®wked influence on the speed and concentration of the 
phyeta, and thus on what is watched. In fact, a better 
simile is life itself, where audience and actors are the same 
porsons. It is the action of the experimentalist who designs 
tie apparatus, that determines essential features of the 
observations. Hence there is no objectively existing situa- 
tion, as was supposed to exist in classical physics. Not 
Einstein, but also others who are not opposed to our 
interpretation of quantum meobanics, have said that under 
these circumstances there is no objectively existing external 
^orld, no sharp distinction between subject and object. 

One breats into the statement at this point in order to 
rather bluntly perhaps, how can wo be sure of that 
^ inh is supposed to be observed when we are not sure of 
't8 ohjeotive existence ? To what purpose the observation 
that which is not observable in a strict sense ? There 
“ another objection. It is a condition of perception that 
«ere Is an external something to be perceived. Conscious- 
implies limitation— a limitation imposed by a world 
««emal to it. Perception likewise assumes a world outside 
“at is perceived. Otherwise there is no meaning in using 
® Words “ consciousness ” or “ perception ’ . 

Professor Bom in the same paragraph continues, as 
» ““sailed by doubts as to what he had written up to this 

“There is some truth in it,” he claims, referring to 

?^oubt about there being no objectively existing external 

®^d, hut I do not consider this formulation very fortu 

He goes on: “For what do we mean by speaking 
. objectively existing worirf? This is certainly a pre- 
*®Dtific notion, never questioned by ordinary man. e 
, ® ^ 3og. he sees a dog whether it sits beside bun. 

about, or runs away and disappears in the distance 

^ spot. All these innumerable and vastly different 
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flonsc impressions aro united by an onconscioas process!: 

this mind to one conception dog, which remains the sacu 
dog under all these aspects. I propose to express this bj 
saying that tho mind constracts, by an nnconscioos pro* 
cesa, invariants of perception, and that these arc what tie 

ordinary man calls real things. And I think that science 

does exactly tho same, only on a different level of Freep* 
tion, namely, using all the magnifying devices which are 


tho essence of observing and raeasaring.” 

Tho two statements do not entirely agree. In the one 
case there is a considerable donbt as to the existence o an 
objectively existing world, and in the other it is held 
there is no esseniial other difference between the percep 
of the ordinary man and that of the scientist. . f nst 

Professor Bom further states that the “ sdentis o 
be a realist, he must accept his sense impressions as© ^ 

than a hallucination, as messages from a real outer 
In that case, he is no different from an ordma^ . 

believes without question in an objectively 
world. Perhaps the instinct of the ordinary man i 


respect is more reliable. ttcoff 

It is sometimes believed that, because we do no 
all about the movements of electrons within the 
causality in the natural world breaks down. On 
tion an attempt has been mode to moke out a case or 
free will. Bertrand Bussell on this poirit once © ^ ^ 
pointed remarks in his book, The Scientific Out oo ' 
of the most remarkable developments in bf \ 

in recent times is the attempt to rescue free wj © ^ 

means of ignorance as to the behaviour of {here i 

certainly not yet known with any certainty w e i 

are laws governing the bebavioar of atoms © * , 

or whether the behaviour is in lafff* 

atom there are various possible states which o 
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otiDuously into each other, but arc separated by Bmall 
j'te gaps,- An atom may bop from one of these states to 
otter, and there are various different hops that it may 
At present no laws are known to decide which of 
8 possible hops will take place on any given occasion, and 
is suggested that the atom is not subject to laws at all in 
is respect, hut has what might be called, by analog}’, 
fee will. ' ’■ 

Bertrand Russell continues: “It is false to say that 
e behaviour of the atom is known to be capricious, and it 
8iso false to say the behaviour of the atom is known not 
be capricious. Science has quite recently discovered that 
« atom is not subject to the laws of the older physics, 
acme physicists have somewhat rashly jumped to the 
cclusion that the atom is not subject to laws at all. • • ■ 
Miagton'e view ... is at the mercy of the experimental 
■yaicists, who may at any moment discover laws regulat* 
8 the behaviour of individual atoms. It is verj' rash to 
a theological superstructure upon a piece of ignorance 
may bo only momentary. . . . Those who desire 
Pfico in the physical world scern to mo to have failed to 
‘“‘re what this would involve. All inference in regard to 
^ course of nature is causal, and if nature is not subject 
causal laws such inference must fail. • • • The principle 
c»«saUty may be true or may bo false, but the iMrrson 
*‘“^8 the hypothesis of its falsity cheering is failing to 
the implications of bis own theory. He usually 
unchallenged all those causal laws which he Cmis 
‘s^nient, os for o-vample, that his food will nourish him 

^ 'bat his bank will honour bis cheques so long as his 

is in funds, while wjcctiog all those he finds incon- 

“‘cut. This, however, is altc^ther too naive ap uiv. 

Oce stands in profound awe and admiration when 
or Ibc vast progress made by our modem pbraiciitA. 
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Laymen cannot possibly estimate the debt owed to th 
in many respects. It docs not follow however that, beca; 
they ore eminent in one field of science, therefore tl 
must also be export in the field of metaphysics and phi 
Bopliy. Not onl3* ore modem physicists at the mercy 
experimental physicists, os Bertrand Russell suggests; th 
may have to be— who knows — at the mercy of those wi 
the requisite clnir\*oj*ant vision coupled with the necessa 
training of the modem physicist. 

It seems rather strange that in the Yoga of the 
progress is made, from one standpoint, by making subject:' 
worlds, one after the other, objective, nntiJ all the worlds i 
a manifested universe ore objective to the supreme Yogiu 
a more perfect way even than the physical world is obj'ectiv 
to us ordinary people. It is not by regarding the mon 
refined reaches of physical matter as apparently partaki^ 
of a subjective world, either vaguely within or 

without one, that we tread on reasonably firm ground, o 

may it not be'that by refining our processes of observa ioa 

within ourselves we may come to see that more worJ s 
one are “objectively existing” external worlds f 

D. Jeffrev WiixEias 


Then— inoirleage, can only bo commnnicafrf 
and some of the highest secrets — if actaally fomola * ^5. 

yonr well-prepared ear — might sound to you os insaoe fi* 

. . . This is the real cause of our reticence. 0, 



ART AND THE ARTIST 


By ROBERT KILPATRICK 

^HAT is art? A dictionary explanation is : ‘ Human 
fikill and industry aa applied to adapting an 
Jodifying natural objects to man’s requirements." A 
^rcbologist's deenition is: “Art isobjcctirc. It implies 
'0 Tic^va: no transcendental elements whatsoever. It 
art within the world of natural phenorocna and 
‘'*^69 it in certain essentials subject to the measurements 
which soientido laws arc based." 

The early Egyptians went to nature and discovered a 
w«urable law of proportion in the palm and the lotus plant, 
fhis law was applied to tho building of temples and their 
'"lamentation, which is applied art. The Crook classical 
followed, and Pythagoras found in Number the clue 
J tho nature of the Universe and to the mystery of Beauty, 
arc throe definite laws followed by the Greeks: (1) 
from the parent stem; (2) The proportionate 
kstribution of areas; (3) The tangential curvature of lines. 

laws were derived from careful study of the princip e 
•“Which certain plants grew. They observed nature closely 
i-lbough they did not imitate. . 

I^bagoras did not disrorer beauty in num r, a 
a clue to beauty ; tbc*« laws can be appliM to the 
frocess of production used to create any type of object, an 
‘''i' Wo ran stimulate the bchoWer lowanls th. divnrnte 


ITS 
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of beauty. When the artist uses his skill and observes the law 
of measurement or proportion, an object is produced haria 
shape and colour. The beauty which may be associate 
with the object created, has to do with perception and i 
recorded in the observer as an emotional experience. 

The term “ art ” is not confined to poetry, painting 
or music. A housewife can be an artist in the work of he* 
home. She sets the tabic for lunch. Tho white table- 
cloth is her artist’s canvas. Her kitchen is tho palette cf 
colours from which she builds up her picture. Quito un- 
consciously she may produce n picture which in shape and 

colour conforms to laws of proportion and hannony, an 
this is similar to the iqtuitivc application of such !a^ 
bj- tho pictorial artist. The furnishing of a homo or tix* 

making of n dress; tho arrangement of a garden ; the con- 
struction of a motor-car or a road for it to travel upon— 
all of these can he works of art. They are all in thempe vf| 
man-crented objects, and in this similar to the pa “ ^ 
picture which “implies no views, no tronacendcntnl 
ments whatsoever ”. IVhcn does tho created object 

a thing of beauty? Itnracdintoly it is observed bya 

being who responds to it. This arrival of beauty is o 
evidenced by a change of expres-sion in the face ^ ° 
holder. But tho same object may giro no feeling of 
another observer, and perhaps this ia because no 1”' 
have exactly the same past experience. Experien 
composed of botli happy and unhappy events, and ® ^ 
considered to have beauty by on© 

its beauty for him because of Its clou© association i 

unhappy and extremely painful event in more 
ence; for him it has become ugly- Would it pot ^ 
sAj that beauty and ugliness are due to an 
mental condition arising out of reppreussions in an cj} 
worb!, for the object itself has noi change*! ? 


tv7 tTtp 


17 & 


7«*frr 5j p-wi \i 1 p J-Tf • If I** l•■^n lully 

'J’t, I.U trji 1 !.wt<». no in- 

,0 Wi.iom Irm l!"- O-!. « i-.»n-!i««liis no 

JSjfTJf'tj'f ufjtf* 0 '*'l on 

-jarit irvi !^f H cf *rsnf!»c 

'n.c, IJol >. l!,f ; o»i, h- xrnM i;»'I>'' ■'molion.-il 

-1-3 nm,t*5 rj|xf(i-nf* Jlr*n riowljr •*-wx-|aU-<l 

I-Sli a i-j-fti nijtijr e>l r.t-;f<1a nl tar^mij altapo 

nJns!. Tl.^ n’loal raanl. ts.rl.l I- lorcollnn. Iml lha 
d,,-., tii,|nt»a, a> a ca|>a<ily lo ■l'-' 

* in’, I, ,„,1 1 ,rt„l,lnr.l a. 11.0 r*"'*- 

H V;-«*-4j-^a *4, Iv-ayta- an-l ll>a iloxnannla lo 


Soirral dulc (a, airxinmljaaaina nollatllonof ifoila 

if w, Kjflu ,, ,),ir), I, a/I ifrraKxl la-auly. 

equally aajrfrl rrillra am ollan /liamrirlcAlly op* 
1'*'^ In opinion a. ,i.„ nmal art. So limnan lioini! 

fo<« to an irt!.rty|>* an.l aay IJrrr <t « iloi'''o™ 
rt'ain, n/ „n !»■ mOTiliW i" 'H 

''“JO nm ,„(„m.uppIloala<oa*liWio«nl-o”I’l’'l™l"“ 
fn« larirt) of o-aya ao that oaoh nnJ rvrry obaon-cr mny 
lh« particular objart xliom abap* ami colour ia capnb 0 
tl aailmlno wilbin lilm llial r i|mrirnro ol IlcAuty wlilcli la 
•flilii binimll, Tima It may bolbat ax|>crirnco la tmiiamiii- 
lal/j an inlirmnt capacity lor maponaa of varyinfl iiitcnai y 
Sil quality, 

Ona brpina lo aao tnitli In tlio Men Ibat Ibla ivorM ia n 
’‘>•>01 111 mbicli man Icania illllrmnl Icaaona In aucccaaivo 
'“nmalion. on cartb. Tlia cxamplca ol F-Ryplln" "'J ■" 
f “"uma an.l atlll almiilinK on tbo banlia ol tho River Ni o 
a aymbollo prcacnlotlon ol Urn liuman nBUfo 'f''''’ , , 
f^n'iac to that pcrio.1. Asaln. Ibo Orcck olnaaicnl period 
f^rtya Ibo body ol man with wondcrlnl rcnliam. Compare 
theiifl oppoainfj stylfi* with no-caUed modern a , ni 
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which wo Boraotimcfl have the human body bo dismembered 
that wo momontarily oxpcct Isis to again burst into tatrs- 

Yet tho latter typo of art has its following, who appear to 

react to it in the same manner as those I have described 
ns reacting to a bcauty-cxpcricncc. 

Objects of art may assume a vast number of different 
appearances, hut Beauty is a state of being, which can 
respond to an infinite variety of forms. If this 
then Beauty is a constant and intrinsic to the Spirit o 
man, which when unfolded completely must negative,or 
transcend, both mind and emotion. Perhaps this is ® 
position of the Perfect Man who attains “enlighten 
meat “ and unity with all things— a state of intnition J 
knowing the nature of things in a flash, thus transceo lOg 
the slow process of thought. The artist may not 
himself so completely as this, but it would sc^ 
the path he is following might be directed towards 
evolutionary end. If a man is unhappy, be may , 
the tools of some work bo loves, confident that thoug 
emotion can be ro-directed by work. While giving 

whatever he is creating, his worries may disappew- ^ 
should not be described as mere “escape ’ 
sponsibilities. It is a state of rhythm e.vpenence 
degree of rest. Depression is unrest, and as ho ^as 
its opposite ho is in possession of a kind of « 

which he can use for further experiment. T^is ^ 

can be applied to any typo of work, with varying 1^^ • ! 

If human skill and industry arc applied ^ 

tree to man’s requirements, then a wood-joiner js an ^ 

when ho makes a table or a child's toy. And the c ^ 

can bo used as a ladder to reach that point of res /V 
above. First, one must foes the work. 

play. Play attracts an audience and applause ; | 

I.' " • or unity; play engenders spontane y 
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fssembles intuition, since both reduce tl^o time taken to 
a conclusion. If unhappiness results from reperous- 
8>ons in an objective world, then so does happiness, and 
tte art “ formula V must also induce the disappearance of 


The Perfect Man, on reaching Complete Unity, might 
described as neither happy nor unhappy, but at a point 
permanent balance, which is Rest— Peace— Unity; the 


Perhaps this is why man seeks to travel — “ from the 
^real to the real ; from darkness to light ; from death 
inimortality ”, The reaching of such a goal does not 
®P^y oblivion since it must involve a greater degree of 
Wnsciousneas to appreciate an objective world as unity 
to consider a few objects as expressions of separateness. 
If one were to seek by constant practice to attain to 
® position of rest frequently, would it ultimately be 
^ssible to retain that position while using the ordinary 
aechaniam of intercoureo and language ? If this is possible 


tbea 

““the 


^ nxan can he educated to become what he is, in essence 
““liie positive user of mind, thought and emotion. Ho can 
^ bo taught to become what he isn’t, as pet — a perfectly 
individual. We should thus give evidence that 

^ *8 not his animal body bub an archetype le.-irning to 

otrol by Art all self-created objects, including bis own 
thonghts and emotions. 

If a naan has not found bis own true work, ho can only 
. It by seeking and much sacrifice. When ho finds it, 
? ^ord sacrifice begins to drop out of bis vocabulary, 
^ more and more ho looks on his work as the actual 
JOfitent of his » soul." and tbo Ideal, tbc God from whom 

®*carae, 

Robert Kiltatrick 


SCIENTIFIC PRAYER 


By P. L. VIDTARTHI 

T 1 OW are wo to make ourselres usefnl to the worH 
is the question. . , 

Wo have to do the work for which we are most sm a ^ 

BO that pur output may be of the best possible quali^^ 

maximum quantity 5 and we should constantly try 0 
prove ourselves, if only to turn out work of a progw® 
higher class. Some produce utilities and some 
them j others help in keeping society organized ; ye 
try to improve it-“among this last category are 
tionists and preachers and other public workers. 

Though Awe cannot all be workers of such a ig 
yet all- of ufe can easily do something 
our thought-power for the general good. On y 
are required, first, to bo able to couoentrate, w ic ^ ^ 
force to our thought, and second, to select t 0 0 o 

will be useful, and then to make them 
thought is based on knowledge end is dofimte, 
produce much result. nnfet 

For concentration wo should choose a q 
preferably before dawn. Most people are s copi 
time and not only nobody will come to distur us, 
are no noises to cause distraction. One shou 8 

ably, so that physical iuoonvcnionco may not a 

work. Then shun all thought of the self. No ^ pobli'? 

, ing our body or circumstances should interfere m 

' Thus the deck is cleared for action. 
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18 to think that a rosy light is emanating from the self and 
■s gradually spreading ont in ever-increasing concentric 
circles, as happens •when something is thrown into water, 
ow comes the most important portion of all. Wo have 
down that our thought should be for the general good 
good is that which fuldls a genuine want, fills a gap, 
meets some requirement. 

The world is suffering from poverty— Daridrata. 
overty is not necessarily the actual want of material things, 
™ "on-fulrnment of our desires for things and dissstisfao- 
Qa with our material circumstances. In this sense most 
^3 are poor. Even a multi-millionaire cannot get all 
‘Jat he wants and is discontented with what he has ; be 
^^ays wants more. So we pray, think concentratedly, that 
^lierybody to whom our thought reaches — and our thought 
«Muia spread as widely as possible and embrace all in its 
without distinction of caste, creed, sex or colour 
woald receive as much as will satisfy him. But is this not 
™9cientifio? How can tho world give to everybody what 
«>^ant8? -Where ate the things to come from? Eight. 

prayer should therefore be that all should be pros- 
P®roas, as prosperous as they desire, but their desire shoul 
^ by their own discrimination, f^i^i Viveka, to 

m-n contrilmtian to the public good. Wb must liaTO 
““ good sense to peroeivc that it in not possiblo to deceive 

M ot His 'World. -We can only deceive oorselves. Nobody 

from a hank more than what be has put in it. o 
0 lows that our prayer should be that everybody s o 
prosperous, Sampanna, and contented San- 

and he shouid at the same time he equally useful, 
Upayogi. 

Sarve sampanna santushtah, sam&na mupayoginah. 


SCIENTIFIC PR^ 

By P. L. VIDYABTl 


TJ OW aro we to malre oiirsolres r 
is the question. 

We have to do tho work for wide!: 
so that psr outpat may be of the Ik?. 
maximum quantity; and we sbonhl 
prove ourselves, if only to turn out 
higher class. Some produce utilit’ 
them : others help in keeping sooir 
try to improve it— among this la'- 
tionists and preachers and other p 
Though^we cannot all bo wo 
yet all- of us can easily do some 
our thought-power for the gene 
are required, first, to be able to i 
force to our thought, and second 
will he useful, and then to m ' ** 
thought is based on knowlcdg-, 
produce muoh result. 

For concentration wo ah.\ ' ^ 
preferably before dawn. ■ 

time and not only nobody w!'.'. 
ai-e no noises to cause •'* ' 
ably, so that p’ 
work. Then ' 
ing our ‘ 
work. 
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neans. These two principles ore as c 
them r* ~ . 


»s old as the Vedas ; we 
-1 as the very first steps of RSja-yoga, scientifically 
“poaaded by Patanjali. And since the advent of Mahatma 
^ndhi, the country, and even the world, has been hearing 
though, it must bo stated with regret, without much 
T«ib!e efiect. When a commodity is necessary but rare, 
® need for its production becomes pressing- Such is the 
'«Mc with Truth and Non-violence. Bend tho proceedings 
®* the D. R. meetings. Diametrically opposite statements 
being made regarding occurrences. There are genera y 
^0 mutually exclusive versions of almost all facts an 
Where is the Truth 7 A layman, even a student, 
« confused. There is a constant threat of violence and 
P®® preparation therefor. And yot, everybody says that the 
international war will be the end of civilizatjon. 
^0 not need Truth and Non-violcnco almost as mueli 
w food-grains ? The world is short of both. So our prayer 
inat all should become sincere votaries of Truth and 
• ®®-Tiolcnco. ^Rirrfltrrrn: 5^, Saty&hinsAparfth sar\-o. 

The prayer should bo wound up by a desire, sinccro 
^ earnest desire, that nobody should bo unhappy. 

Nakashchiddukkbbbftgbbavct. 

,, ^ycr ia a service that young and old, strong and we 

^ Wn render, and it will bo cfiicacioua to the extent wc 
•f. pure, concentrated and one^pointod Iboug ^ 

Latin prccari, is to ask e-amostly for sorncthmg 

^ wmebody. But why should we ask for anything from 
^y7 That is not the wav of a strong and good man. 

it aonotes lack of faith in Truth and tl«e 
t , If one has done something for wbic . 

furred, if ,„*» eome. as day fellows night All o 

' Wid for this purpose at least may 

^ are exact and iertain. Cause mu« 

^ Siathya philosophy of the Hindus e2rc. la lo 
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be contained in the cause, ifc is the cause itself in anothf 
form. So our actions cannot but produce the correct resnl 
good, bad or indifferent, not being much affected by 
we desire. It should not, however, be forgotten that dcsir 
itself is action and as such it has an effect of its own. 
a certain act is perfonned with a certain desire, it will pr® 
duce one result ; if the same act is performed with a diffi r 
ent desire, its result will be different, and the diffcrcnceii 
the result will be related to the difference in the desire. 

It is clear that a request or a prayer cannot bo effee iv* 
unless favourable conditions exist, and it follows that i 
want something we should create or bring about 
stances, environment, that will give the dcsirwl resQ • 
hot-housc plant cannot bo grown without ^ 

other conditions romain^^unaltored. Anybody w o 
happiness, must give happiness, and ns ^ jg 

infinite variety, the giving of happiness may be ^ . 

many ways. It is the noblest ambition to be hnppj 
right way, and the infallible method is to ma . 
happy. One who rcstricta the giving of ^ 

relatives or caste people can get happiness on J 

persons. But one who gives happiness to a ‘ 
of their race, caste, crec<l, sex or colonr, ho gc s 

, tho bron,Ic!i.line ■>< P”'"' 


Scientific prayer is therefore 
d through the most powerfe 
power along the universal wave-Icng^ 


goo.1 through the moat powcrtal trantrailter o( 


the act of prayer is malting a request only 
sense ; actually he is creating conditions by w 


'tb. The person 

- popO'*' 
.!) 


, whose 

not confined to hU own institution or even to ^ 
p.*ormc>e cr country, but hts silent voice c 
speais to llift wholtf world. It all. ^ 



A CHRISTMAS REFLECTION’ 


By GLADYS CHARBONNEAD 

’J'HE ancient Scriptures tell us that the gifts of the Wise 
Men were gold, franhincense and myrrh, and that 
» then "goij ayn,i|<j|i 2 ea the Christ's Kingship, franUn- 
Hia Priesthood, and myrrh His Healing Power ns 
•Plltioian", 

,, "^oday we may apply our own interpretation and light 
; “'M Ohristmaa candles tor this trio of treasures: the 
“sit of Gold-symbol ol Love— which is life's greatest Iron- 

5 tijg qj FrankinceDee— "Symbol of Faith-“Wit 

■would miss life’s greatest adventures ; and 
™ light of Myrrh— symbol of Meekness— which is the 
^8 attribute of true service. 

As a mirror would reflect these lights, may wo, as 
era of Youth, also reflect these Ideals for those who 
to US for guidanoe. Lite the Wise Men of old wo, too, 
follow a Btai— the Star of our Ideals— and though 
' “now we can never fulfil all ol them yet we may over 
‘awards that Star’s Light, saying in onr hearts; 

The star road is the fairest road that we msy ““““ i 
winds, ns sweetly as a eoag. thro* dese an 
I boUow. , 

leads U8 to high monntain peahs and into promised lands. 
at its end, a baby sleeps, with tiny ootflang bands. 

(rom a Christmas ^remonial of the Camp Fire G 
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"And wo who foUcrtr In the path that Btarlfcht has hj^ 
bright, 

Need noTcr fear io the crash of storms, the tan 
(he night i 

For thro' the crowding centnrios, tbosnge] roices cal 
And at the end, a Manger waits, a Harcn for ns all 
(Author uni 

Because the way sometinics seems long and dar 
must carry lighted candles in our hands that we may 
the "Way, not only for ooreelees, but for others ali 
follow. We may carry tho Candle of Vision, whose, 
will illumine for us only those values which are eter 
the Candle of Unselfishness, whose glory will awahen i 
the best wo hare to gire of oorselres in sem'ce tooth 

the Candle of Understanding, whose white light will p 
trato into the hidden recesses of doubt and discourages: 
bringing warmth and hope into our hearts and fires; 
Candle of Sincerity of Purpose, whose steadfast flame i 
be a beacon to guide ourselves and others in this chaug 
and uncertain world ; the Candle of Courage, whose golc 
light will steady us to face the hard things in life, knotn 
that only by stress are we made strong; the Candle 
Perseverance, whose undaunted flame will constantly iUfy 
ine our path with steadiness unto the very end; 
lastly the Candle of Cheerfulness, whose radiant light mn 
constantly shine through erery circumstance of life^ 
bitter and the sweet. 

“ Snch is the Law which moves to Bighteonsness 
Which none at fast can turn aside or stay. 

The Heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consnuunatien sweet — Oi>ey i 

Glu>is Ch.iss"'*"' 
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By J. J. van GINKED 

THOMAS MORE (1478-1636) is known as tho Eng- 
’sh humanist, lawyer, historian, wit an3 Saint. He 
London, son of John More of Lincoln’s Inn, 
™ cdncaled at St. Anthony’s School nndcr Nicholas 
«a in the household of Cardinal Morton, Archbishop 
' Catterbary. Ho was the youngest and most conspicuous 
a English humanists, but ryas tho only member of tho 
tho did not go to Italy. Ho began Greek under 
Oaford about 1492, but after trro years was 
™?bt homo to grind at law instead of following Linaero, 
*'“'r, Tunstall, Colet and Lily, to study abroad. It is a 
■ftto of his capability that ho soon became equally 
" -'“gnlahed in law and letters. Before 1500 ho hsd 
r t Latin verse prologue and epilogue for John Holt s 
■ ' nrnnm, which was dedicated to Cardinal Morion, 
»on tho admiration of Eraoraus on his first visit to 
To Oolct tho young More was tho one genius 
^01 iiijcrii’nm) in England. Ho lectured lor Giwyn 
N. Augnstino’s Civifns Dei. translated epigrams from 
dnllioloyy with William Lily, wrote occasional 
verso both racy and grave, wrote and acted in 
“"'I dedicated a translation of T/ir L<jfr o/ 
Earle of SlyranJala to Joyce Iseigh. a minor, 

nsHl^tchile before his marriage to Jane Colt of Noth 

^ Essev, io 150 ,^ bo had shown his inderendrnre m 
by opposing Ueniy VII’s for 

. IM 
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nnd htul scriouflly tested his vocation for monastic 
the seclusion of the Chartcrhonsc. More’s home for t 
first twenty years of his married life was in the City* 
Old Bargo in Buoklcrabury in the parish of St Step en 
Wnlbrook ; and it was there that he and Erasmns trans v« 
the Dialogues of Lucian (1605). It v^-as there, 
Erasmus completed and dedicated to More 
Folhf (1610), and that More wrote his Rtehard 111 ( 
ana hia Utopia (1610). In 1609, the year of the 
Henry VIII, More conaucted important negotiations 
Morccr'a Hall with tho peneionary or pnbho om 
Antwerp, who had heen sent over by the Meroh^ts^" 
Antwerp to penmnde the Merchant .istor M' 

to return to their marts. Actmg as orator, translate 
reoapitulator. More took charge of tbi 

after a week "every man went his way asan d y ^ 
penaionary that he “would have been glad ‘ , 

Lea eo long". This episode - set oj 
Court of the Mercers Company, (1463-1 
also bo read a minute of the L^jjbadlieen 

Colet’s invitation to the Mercers (o w Balers " 

one since 1608) to become the " Conserrator ^ 

of his new school in St. Paul s Churc ys ‘ , g^gr, an^ 

eehoo). More’s Wend Lily became the first hr h^^ 

John Clement, his favonrrte disciple, one of ° ^ jlore 

In 1616 the Merchant Adventurers ” prose* 

as their representative on an importan emb^^ ,, 

led by Tunstall ; and More took John Cle 

hia “ boy '• or servant-pupil- This was o 
in the opening pages of More s Utopi , QiJee, 

end Clement, visiting Antwerp, ^ yariner^ 

tho townolerk, but that prototype o nf the i*!*® 

Raphael Hythlodaye, tho fictitious discov 
of Utopia. 
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Holbein’s wood-cut of the garden scene in Antwerp has 
«anglit the atmosphere and setting of this Platonic 
^l%ue: Peter, More and Hythlodaye on the turf bench 
^ the boy hurrying in to join them. More was exci e^ 

^3 his fantasy, anxious while it was in the press, and mam 
^Mtly delighted by its success. We learn from *®^“**'® 

olLeonicas of Padua, a noted teacher of Greek, who ha 

'Pecial ties with the English, how a copy of Utopia {Ben 
^ hy More in 1524 by the hand of John Clement) kept 
up all night. He thought it better than 
‘he ancients in that line, and wished it were true and that 
;;^h a republic of philosophers might really °° 

reached Italy in the next generation, tboug i 

®;t he forgotten that he had an Italian home m the City 

« I«maou. the household of his friend, the wealthy bauKs 
scholar Antonio Bonviec, in which for ^rty y®®” , 
^ a constant guest or rather a fostor-son. One ° . 

^ last letters from the Tower is addressed o 
^ snshrines this faithful friendship. , „miia 

A few months after the publication of Utopia m 
^ England for the last time on that “ evil May Day of 

which Shakespeare dramatiied in the composit P y 

Sir r/mmas JlJe. Rioters bad attacked the pnv.leg^ 
jl’^arters of the foreign mcrohants in the i ^ 

^^oking the intervention of More, the Authori les 

foreign susceptibilities in mind. Sbnkcspea jj 
it clear that the More of City tradition 
^Ptable to the Londoners ; this presentation ot Um 
m whom both the citizens and the strange 
la probably just. . „ ^ jn a 

In 1618 More Bnocesslolly reprenont^ /th^KinS 

nnit arising (ren. the nninuro of a sh,p, and tbo^Kreg 

^sniring his skill would no longer bo ^'“5^ ^ 

Srluiqaisbipg the oBlco ol onder-shcnH (which 
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since 1610) and his legal practice, he was sworn in as 
Privy Councillor and made Master of Requests. In th 
same year Froben of Basle, i printer of Erasmus’ Grw! 
Testament, published in a single volume the Utopia aiu 
ike Epigrammata of More and Erasmus, a joint publica 
tion which bears witness to the friendship of the t'vt 
scholars. In 1619 Erasmus wrote his famous *'Iiife’'cl 
More for Ulrich von Hutten. 

More was 40 when lie left the City for the Court, but 
his family continued for li\'o years to reside at the OM 
Barge. In 1620 he attended Henry VIII to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and in the next year was knighted, in^*' 
under-treasurer and appointed aS “ a sorter-out and 
of the principal matters ” in the King’s book again’* 
Luther — “ The Dofonoo of tlio Bnemments In 1531 hi* 
daughter Margaret married William Roper, More’s futuw 
biographer, and they continued Utopia-fashion to li^'’ 
under More's roof; but It was at the now house built a| 
Chelsea in 1624 that “Meggo” fmislied her translation o 
Erasmus' Treatise (w» the Paternoster, printed by Bofthne 
in 1625 with an cutbusiastio profneo by Richard Up 
revealing the atraoaphero of tbo “ School " of which ho 
the reigning tutor. 

In the meantime More hod begun his rneditatlons (wn 
linbhed) on the Four Lost Things (Death, Doom, Fain 
Joy), and under the pseudonym Rossous, had ans?w ^ 
Luther’s attack on Henry In a Latin work, 

Luthert Convitia. IIo aluo became Speaker of the I 

of Commons (IC'i'l) and Chancellor of the Duchy 

ter (152,5). ■ 

The actirities of ifore'a Chefwa liounehoM 

and happy. Ilyrda trjnffale<l Vives’ work , l** ,, 

h-ert c/ Wam-en which, he tells us, More himself wool' 
CTjltr.iiixn had time p-naitteii In 152-5 M«r& • ’’ 
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Elizabeth “and Cicely married William Daunce and Giles 
Heron, A jeti d'esprit in Chaucerian couplets by Walter 
Smyth, More’s personal aerrant, afterwards Swordbearer to 
the Lord Mayor, entitled The XII Merry Jests of the 
^Vidow Edijth (1625), reflects the gaiety of those care-free 
years in a book of unadulterated mirth. In 1626 John 
Clement returned after six years of foreign study, a doctor 
of medicine of the University of Siena, bringing More the 
Unique Palatine MS. of the Greeh Anthology. Ho married 
Margaret Giggs, took over tho tenancy of the Old Barge, 
and became a royal physician. 

In the early spring of 1627 the younger Holbein, on his 
rst visit to London, was welcomed by More, as his guest 
at Chelsea and made his drawings of tho family group 5 but 
if in the well-known Basle Sketch, More, the central figure, 
Wearing the gold chain of the Chancellor of the Duohy, 
teems unduly grave, it should be romemberod that tho King 
“8t raised with him in that year the question of his divorce 
rom Catherine of Aragon, and that about the samo time 
ore undertook for Tunstnll, now Bishop of London, the 
iii^cn of exposing the heresies of Luther and Tyndalc in 
series of English treatises that the simple folk could 
Understand. More had applied his mind vigorously to 
^ oology; he had read tho Greek and Latin Fathers and 
oald hold his own with tho best theologians ; nor was he 
inexperienced in polemical writing. It is a remarkable fact 
at of the 1,450 double-column pages of the folio edition of 
ore 8 English works, over 1,000 pages were written in the 


®Te busy years, I62S-1633, years which included the period 
® his Chancellorship. Of the remainder, 100 pages belong 


la his 


I younger daj-s and the rest to his last days of com- 
Pnsure and resignation in the Tower of London. 


' Is generally agreed that the Dialogue concerning 


fresies (1529), the first of the polemical works, is the most 
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since 1610) and hia legal practice, he was sworn in a 
Privj’ Cotmoillor and made Master of Bcgncsts. In t 
same year Froben of Basle,i printer of Erasmns' Grc 
Testament, published in a single volume the Utopia flJ 
the Epigramniata of More and Erasmus, a joint pnblic 
tion which bears witness to the friondsbip of the tf 
scholars. In 1619 Erasmus wrote his famous “Life'’' 
More for Ulrich von Huttcn. 

More was 40 when ho left the City for the Court, ba 
his family continued for five years to reside at the 0!' 
Barge. In 1620 he attended Henry VIII to tho Field of tb 
Cloth of Gold, and in the nc.vt year was knighted, toad' 
nnder-treasiirer and appointed aS “ a sorter-out and 
of tho principal matters’' in the King’s book ogaiflst 
Luther — “ The Dofenco of tho Sacraments In 
daughter Margaret married William Kopor. Moro’a futurr 
biographer, and they continued Utopia-fashion to lif* 
under More’s roof? but it was at the new lionso built 
Chelsea in 1621 that “Megge” finished her transMtioo 
Erasmus’ Trtatiae on the Paternoster, printed by 
in 1525 with an enthusinstio preface by Richanl lijnl > 
revealing the atraospbero of tho ” School ” of which hr 
the reigning tutor. 

In tho raeantirao More hod begun his meditation* 
finished) on the Four Last Things (Death, Doom, r«iu 
Joy), and under the pseudonym Ilosseu'*, had sn«’^r 
Luther's attack on Henry in a Latin work, 

Luthert Contitia. IIo also became Speaker of the I 
of Commons (162.3) and Cljancollor of tho Duchy ot , 

ter (1525). 

The activities of More'* Chelsea IwoMhold 
and happy. Hyrde translated Viren' work 
f£on o/ Women which, he tells us, More h/m*»df 
ordertaLec had time permitted. In 1525 ifuro * 
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Elizabeth 'and Cicely tnnmeil William Daunce and Giles 
Heron. A jeu d'eaprit in Chancerian couplets by Walter 
Smyth, More’s personal servant, afterwards Swordbearcr to 
the Lord Mayor, entitled The XII Merry Jests of the 
H’fioit) Edyth (1C25), reflects the gaiety of those care-free 
ysars in a book of unadulterated mirth. In 1620 John 
Clement returned after six years of foreign study, a doctor 
^ medicine of the University of Siena, bringing More the 
Hnique Palatine MS. of the Greek Anthology. He married 
hlsrgaret Giggs, took over tho tenancy of the Old Barge, 
wid became a royal physician. 

In the early spring of 1627 the younger Holbein, on his 
fifst visit to London, was welcomed by More, as bis guest 
Chelsea and made his drawings of tho family group ; but 
ia the well-known Basic Sketch, More, the central figure, 
’•earing the gold chain of the Chancellor of tho Duchy, 
Wenis unduly grave, it should bo remembered that the Kiug 
first raised with him in that year the question of his divorce 
rom Catherine of Aragon, and that about the same time 
undertook for Tunetall, now Bishop of London, the 
®rden of exposing the heresies of Luther and Tyndale in 
s series of English treatises that the simple folk could 
Understand. More had applied his mind vigorously to 
theology ; he had read tho Greek and Latin Fathers and 

®nuld hold his own with the best theologians ; nor was he 

‘nexperienoed in polemical writing. It is a remarkable fact 
ttat of the 1,450 double-column pages of the folio edition of 
lore’s English works, over 1.000 pages were written in the 
five busy years, 1628-1633, years which included the period 
bis Chancellorship. Of the remainder, 100 pages belong 
his younger days and the rest to his last days of com- 
posure and resignation in the Tower of London. 

It is generally agreed that the Dialogue concerning 
^ereaies (1629), the first of tho polemical works, is the m^t-. 
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rcndable. Its sotting rccntls the garden scene in ; 
a series of /our talks in More's garden or study, with breaks 
for meals, in on ntmosplicre of relaxation and good sense. 

Nor is the reader likely to find the second treatise, Su 
plicalion of SouU, less attractive than the Dialogue. It 
when More has to confatc the answers of his opponen 
and deems it necessary to quote them verbatim tbstl 
loses not only his own freedom bnt also the attention of t 
readers. It is significant that More’s extracts from Tyndal 
aro 80 many and so acenmte that they have been t 
material use in the formation of a correct modem text t 
Tyndaie’s works. 


In these years matters of State were taking a 
serious turn, and More’s reluctance to sorrender bis iode 
pendence to the King’s will was all too fully jastified- b 
October 1629 More had succeeded Wolsey as Chancellor, anc 
as the King's spokesman had delivered the royal aessag^ 
to Parliament on the question of the proposed di«>rc® ^ 
the King’s supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. On 16 ilaj 
1632, the day after Convocation agreed to Henry’s denian * 
More resigned his office and retired to Chelsea. I»ot having 
taken advantage of his position to enrich himselfh^J^ 
now a’ poor man, yet he refused a gift of ^ 5,000 vo 
him by Convocation to relieve bis necessity and recoup 


for his labours. 

He now published Tfie Apologg of Sir Thofnas 
Knight and his works in answer to the lawyer, 
and busied himself with farther writings, but bis a se 
from Anno Boleyn’s Coronation in June 1533 was 
cant, and he was thereafter a marked man. 
twice unsuccessfully made against him ; the fii^t, o 
ing bribes while Chancellor, and secondly of 
Elizabeth Barton, the Nun of Kent, who "f, 
domned ns an impostor. But at last on 18 Apr) 
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sommoned to Lambeth to take the Oath of Sapremacy. He 
offered to swear to the validity of tho Bucccssion of Anne s 
children, but to acknowledge tho King as Supremo Head of 
the Church was impossible, and four days later he was com- 
niitted to tho To^’cr. Here ho wrote his bravest and in 
some ways most cheerful work. Comfort against Tribula- 
tion. It is full of rcminiaccnco and prophetic wisdom and 
'rttten ^th perfect poise and detachment. Others may 
prefer his Treatise on the Passion, \vritten in Latin and 
translated by his granddaughter, Mary Bassett, but all who 
venerate this great man and his loyal family are agreed that 
^•8 letters from tho Tower are his suflioient and best 
weinorial. 

The end of tho story Is soon told. After a year s 
haprisonment, having been found to be in communication 
^th his fellow^prisoner Fisher, he was denied the use of 
hooka and ink. Thereupon, he shut the chamber windows, 
saying, “ when the wares are gone, and the tools are taken 
^^ay, it is time to shut up shop "• The next month he was 
tried and condemned in Westminster Hall under a newly 
fiuacted Act for Treasons, and on 6 July 1685 he was exe- 
ented. His estate and belongings were confiscated and his 
''idow deprived of her home. 

Something, however, of permanent value was secured 
the MSS. of letters and treatises written in the Tower. 
These were saved by his ‘daughter, Margaret Roper, and 
More’s nephew, William Rastell, and may be read in the 
folio edition of More’s English works, edited by Rastell in 
1557 in the reign of Queen Mary. For our knowledge, there- 
|ore, of More' as a Martyr we are, above everything else, 
indebted to Margaret Roper and to William Rastell. In 
1880 he was beatified by the Roman Church, and in 1935 
canonized by Pope Pius XI. 


J. J. VAN Ginkel 
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readable. Its setting recalls the garden scene in U/ojJW ; 
a series of four talks in More's garden or study, vnth breaks 
for meals, in an atmosphere of relaxation and good sense. 

Nor is the reader likely to find the second treatise, Sup- 
plication of Souls, less attractive than the Dialogue. i" 
when More has to confute the answers of bis opponent 
and deems it necessary to quote them verbatim that h 
loses not only his own freedom but also the attention of hj; 
readers. It is significant that More’s extracts from Tynda i 
are so many and so accurate that they have been oj 
material use in the formation of a correct modern tex 
Tyndale’s works. _ 

In these years matters of State wore taking n 
serious turp, and More's reluctance to surrender his w ^ 
pendonce to the King’s will was all too folly jnstifi® • 
October 1C29 More had succeeded Wolsoy ns 
as the King’s spokesman had delivered the roj'ftl n’^® , 

to Parliament on the question of the proposed mvore 
the King’s supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. ^ n 
1632, the day after Convocation agreed to 
More resigned his office and retired to Chelsea. o 
taken advantage of his position to ..pg to 

now a' poor man, yet Iio refused a gift of £ 
him by Convocation to relievo bis necessity ami rcc f 

for his labours. /rw/i» 

He now published T?ie Apology of Sir 
Knight and his works in answer to the 
and busied himself with further writing*, bot hi 


and Dusiea uimbcii -j,, ,|gci/3' 

from Anne Boleyn’s Coroootion in June , 


iruui 

cant, and he was thereafter n marked m«n. -- 
twice nnsuccessfuUy made against him 5 lhci> 
ing bribes while Chancellor, and - 


or, anci , 

Etobcth torton, tl,. S ‘Ipril <4M 


demced as an impostor. But * 
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tliB other side of death) between each life on earth, each 
earth-life or incarnation being, roughly speaking, an advanco 
oa the previous one. The theory is that whatever you have 
of power, capacity, good fortune, etc., you have earned in 
previous lives and in this by good conduct. Likewise, any 
isabilities you are suffering from, such as limitations, 
sorrows, bodily defects, misfortunes, etc., are the results of 
misdeeds, or errors committed in previous lives and 
^ this. There is no knowing, however, how far back 
‘reears of undischarged Karma, bad and good, mo}’ bo duo 
^ this and future incarnations, one earth-life being too 
‘ ort to Work much off. By this law, then, called the Law 
® Karma, we are by good conduct wiping off past debts 
^ ensuring better conditions for future earth-UvcB. The 
'ter of evolution covers hundreds of thousands of years, 
en its rungs the whole creation is slowly, laboriously, 
'®ost imperceptibly, climbing up — including humanity, 
^ the ape to the God— the whole forming, according to 
^nltism and Theosophy, a scheme of absolute justice 
^ everlasting progression. “Tho purpose of our lives in 
®^tiool-hou80 of time ” is probably to learn to do better 

better, to gain experience, to' grow in all things, know- 
^5 that at length wrong-doing must bring mortification, 
?^PP*oess and limitations. Judgment can never be a 
^ arbitrary act. It is the natural outcome of our deeds 
Is continually taking place as o result of those deeds, 

^ as someone says, “mao is not punished /or his sins 
^ his sins”; and the scripture states, “as a man 
W shall he reap”; “every man shall be rewarded 
to his works”. Bat there is progress for all. 

** the very worst, eventually. 

part from whether Reincarnation is true or not. it 
froQ] psychic evidence that “ compensation and 
‘fihution for all good and evil deeds done on earth” take 
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place jn the life bojomi death, as well as often partially h 
tfjfl carth'li/e just closed, JDat Reincarnation explains tiw 
inequalities and apparent iojusticcs of life happening fcfi”' 


and nenr— the whole sohcmc. 

. There is nothing incompatible between the facts 
SpiritaaliRm and Reincarnation, and a growing number 
Spiritualists, including Lord Dowding. accept the idc 
which tseoins to explain the terrific problems alluded to, ti 
apparent inequalities and injustices of life, and the Tsrh 
tions of people, as nothiDg else can. 

According to some of the literatcre on the subject 
there appear to be definite proofs, and some people say th^ 
can actual/y remember incidents in their prerioos fir« 
Although probably true, howerer, Bcincamation awajti 
farther eridence. 

I admit the idea of having to come back to earth 8ft« 
enjoying the glories of heaven seems appalling, and th^ 
are other cogent arguments against it. Some of us det 

the theory, but many apparently terrible things we do no 

like are true, notably the hideous aspects of life 
nation attempts to account for; and if yon rule out t 
illuminating theory earthly life seems blind chance an 

chaos. Future research may establish Beinearoation ass 

scientific fact, in which case the truth-seeker will be boon 

to accept it. _ ___ 

Walteb H. Scon 


With reTerectial mind shoold gi/fs be made; 
unreverential giving sboold not be ; with gracionsnMS 
gifts be given; with modesty should giving be; S* ® * 
considerately be given ; with sympathy shoold giving • ^ 

, failfiriyopo”'^^ 


the world as will and idea 

By ALICE BANKS 
A 3Todem Application 

can know little of the One Will of the Universe. All 
we can realize is that there is a Will that keeps the 
'rtole universe, indeed, many universes, moving, apparent- 
ly according to an ordered plan. There is little wo can do 
about it, for we, too, are carried along with the rest. We 
have' freedom within certain circumscribed limits, but, 
again, this is part of the plan. There are certain personal 
^aj8 We can go, certain personal choices we can moke, but 
Ibe plaoi enfolds all. This is the world of will, and every 
Wo act directly, in line with the One Will and tho 
as it is, we find completeness in our action, happiness. 

Our difficulties arise in the world of ides. Each one 
M builds his own world of idea, all different but having 
**rtaia characteristics in common. Hence different typos 
people hold different ideas, and see the world around 
in the light of those ideas. In this way each one 
b^ds his own world and justifies it. It is in tho clash of 
fbeso ideas that difficulties arise. Each ono thinks that ho 
fight and all others wrong. The same happens with each 
‘Jpe, and so lack of completeness in our ideas is a cause of 
®^ggle and strife, 

"^0 ttnderstand seems to bo tho only solution. wc 
^f^erstand, wo see that each idea, including onr own, is 
.‘^’aplctc. It is our own personal idea end docs not 
, ^ude the whole of life. When wc understand this wc 
b^in to get tho superfluous knobs and excrescences knockco 
^ enr personal ideas, and they arc moulded more m Imc 
the truth, of things as a whole, ’tVe see. too. that the 
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other person’s idea has some truth in it. It is by the test- 
ing and trying and the amalgamating of these ideas that ooi 
mental li/e is enriched and our mental powers improred. 
It is the One "Will expressing itself as intelligence 
building vehicles (our minds) through which it may work 
these less evolved worlds. Thns, by our creation ofo 
own world of idea, we are obejung the behests of the One TTi 
Our difficulties He not in this creation but in oi 
thinking that our idea is the whole truth of things, f 
thus we clash with the ideas of other people, and stri 
results. Is not this what has been happening in tho worl 
in the past and is it not still happening today? 

But, today, there are many groups 0/ people gcttiB, 
together to exchange ideas, to sec If some uuifyifig 
cannot be found, and to try to erolvo some workable plsi 
80 that strife and struggle may cease. Each, while boldla^ 
on firmly to principles, must allow other ideas to mix witi 
his own, so that the outcome may bo tbo greatest good ioi 

all- Thus barriers can be overcome in the world of idcsSi 

and hence in life and living. 

Wo all have a common life and common needs. These 
needs must be suppHcd for all the human family. All 
is largely due to ideas. Tho idea that this, that, or 
other thing is necessary to us ; tho idea that our way of 1* ‘ 
is right and all other ways wTong; tho idea that ourgroup 

must be satisfied no matter what tho cost to other groupj 

—-all these ideas must bo modified to include all people^ 

all life ns our own, not by imposing onr Ideas on ot 

but by meeting together oud working out a conunon bece 
If we could do this, wo should be master 0/ the 
of ideas, living in the world of will, calm, strong, liappy* 
free. Wo should grow as the flower grows, ’ 

beautifolJy, bringing joy to this troubled world. 


RADIESTHESIA 


By R. J. ROBERTS 

"pHlB IB a new word for that faculty, capacity, or art 
with which men, here and there, have discovered, 
or described things not normally obsor%-ablo 
^Sh the five senses. It has named variously ; 

dowsing " and “ divining ” arc possibly the names more 
used, where the operators were known to have 
of* iudicating instraments, forked twigs, pieces 

whalebone or wire, pendulums, etc. As the basis for 
ftble observation for tho discovering of quality and 
5’ttQtity iQ that which is sought, most Radiesthetio opera* 
seem to have suffered from a marked incapacity to 
^^tcr anything in any very definite manner. 

All science, the body of that which is known, requires 
seeka clear and precise definitions. Radicsthesia, if it 
be a means for a progressive acquiring of precise 
j. shonld equally have precision in all its opera* 

^berc may have been overmuch describing of the 
etbodg used and tho results obtained in the past; bat 
ere appear to have been few, if any, attempts made really 
^ ^^^*^tand the basis to their operations. Only upon 
^ an understanding docs it seem possible to construct 
^sterns for the control of its lodicotions, as clearly as the 
of science demand, for both quality and quantity. 

For an understanding of all things man requires an 
metaphysical framework within vehich he oiay. 
forms of his perceivings of tbe workings of life, and 
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make them into ft coheront whole, ag ho may do with 
the pieces of a jig-gaw puzzle. The clarity of hig recojni' 
tion of the limitations imposed by this framework penziits 
him to co'Ordinatc them and to perceive the correctn 
of tho whole of his aasombled perceptions. 

Mftny physical things arc perceived directly throe 
man's senses, and a growing nnmbcr indirectly thron 
instruments ho has designed for specific purposes. Tht 
instruments respond to, or reveal to his senses, the pn 
ence of particular conditions or qualities. Kadiesthes 
can also bo used to register the presence of non-senso 
qualities through movements of designed instnuneoi 
In several ways the Radicsthetio instrument acts simp 
as tho indicator for a form of human perception, wlu£ 
certainly is not one of his five senses. 

Lot ns consider our five senses. Each sense r^^ 
to, or receives and transmits to the centre of individiu 
perception, some set or group of qualities. Through ton 
we perceive physical contact and the relative temperotar 
of the thing making that contact; and then, by meaffi 
of a series of contacts, produced with the co-operation o 
muscles, we are able to perceive further qualities. Taro c 
hearing we perceive distant movement, and styles of movfr 
ment, as sound. By means of sight we' perceive oo o j 
form and distance, or the relative position in 
several things. Taste and smell are senses by 
wo perceive still other qualities in physical things, in 
a way that these qualities are perceived only 'w'nen 
thin^ make contact with and carry the qualities o 
sense-organs. The individual, having through 

learnt to discriminate and to co-ordinate various 

is able to perceive many groups of qu^itie^ 

learns to know physical things as aggregations 0 c 

cd and related qualities- 
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All ecnse-organs operate only as, and when, they have 
been vitalized into that condition we know as wake* 
labesa. This is that atate wherein tho centre of percep* 
‘iw is aware of its body together with its senses. These 
WQses are then also awake, able and ready to transmit 
messages of quality to be aealmilated by the individual 
btclligence. Tho centre of perception, ns Will, has first 
•*iliened all senses, and learns from them all, even 
it may strengthen ita attention momentarily to 

MtQfi in preference to others. 

H will he noted that aeoeation (sense activity) is occa 

•loacd only when and as some impression as quality ® 

®pon the sense through tho sonsc-organ. Touch require 
^ impact of some thing, whilst sight and hearing anj 
‘vttened by tho impacts of light and sound waves, 
is thus a form of force, and is carried to t.*'® 

®fg»ns by physical matter, a* inert things or as 
organs thus react to and transmit qualities 




which the individual - 

kictorcs, and then compares them with teca p 
^previous experienoes. 


Solids transmit physical poaTr in waves 


rs as mechanical 


'’■braticin, while Avalcr and air 


«|.o li«vr Ih.ir .ruv.t IIiTf 


Wc have 


told that there are m all W-v., 

To fina .tor ^ 

'^ilrneo* of Ote lran»m«tttng cl i ...j 

ft— We have rnarnMj».nv. Frav.tj, #,*3 

.,ur,ly uWfi 1.,, o.^ 

loTTOH^ of ” 

an cnly a* ■■ ^ sTiel.a 

t^rdit. IW»a*e we. »• 
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does in no wise invalidate opr perception of the forces 
carried by them. 

In this physical world we thus have media vhich 
elude our sensory perceptions directly, but which, never- 
theless are transmitters of ' undeniable potency. Our 
coarser senses respond only to qualities in the elements 
of water, eai'ih and air, whilst our oyes respond to the 
finer qualities of an unspecified medium. Con it now be 
assumed, or asserted, upon any scientifio grounds whatso 
over that there may yet develop no sense other than thf 
five wo know so well ; and may there not now exist a tech 
nique by whioh such an awakening sense may be revealed 1 
Some such sense, dormant in most of us, may now be 
due to bo awakened and to be developed in the cowmjf 
centuries. The evolution of the senses in mankind maf 
have been very slow; and, although the fact that Hatllpj 
thesia, in some form or other, has boon recognizobly uw u 
for centuries, need not destroy the possibility of its gm o* 
evolutionary omorgonco up to a definlto sense. It 

even, seems to bo emerging as a oultivotablo sense capa e 

of discriminated dovolopraent, os Radiostbeslo. 

In what manners may Radiestbesia bo likened to norm 
sense perception ? Firstly, the five sonsos register ^ 
raatically all impacts upon tboir several organa 
Radiesthetio registrations oro to bo seen properly on Y 
involuntary activities requiring no 
from the self-conscious individual operating them, 
sense-organs receive impressions only as and when 
are made upon them. It is very well known that i 
thetic registrations occur only when in the 
Bome radiation (for want of a more suitable won I- 
light of these two parallels, n capacity to otilirs 
operate ILadiestbesia may thus bo likened to an eme 
w. sotae new sense ", 
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Man, as an organism, has evolved through stages which 
“ever were, or could havo been, registered clearly in history. 
Between the first appearance of a new capacity, within a 
poup, to its general appearance and recognition, passed a 
penod probably of many thousands of years. Certain senses, 
(•9; smell, are seen to bo only slightly evolved in some 
fWes, but more clearly in those which are generally con- 
sidered to be the more highly evolved. 

The child is born with his five senses active but un- 
evolved. As he grows, through experience of the results 
of their activity, and a developing memory of them, he 
“ttaina to knowledge and a capacity to use them discrim- 
natujgly. Man as an organism must also have gone 
‘^ongh many stages of sense evolution, wherein his senses 
developed, possibly unequally and not oontemporane* 
®®8ly. Should now a new sense be due to appear — by no 
®®an8 an impossible euggestlon — it might be expected to 
appear first only in widely scattered units, and then only in 
some very embryonic forme. 

Were we to accept this possibility, we would anticipate 
the early individuals, saddled with such a gift and 
PMceiving themselves unusual, would endeavour either to 


^evel( 


op and use their unusual capacity, or try to hide it. 


I ^ uuuouo, 

oes this not appear to represent the position today with 
m whom Radiestbetio powers are openly inherent ? 
Finding unawaited involuntary muscular responses 
“On holding certain instruments, some might see them as 
^^Pacities inherent in the instrument. This, almost ob- 
^ously, could not be the c 


An intelligent person, applying the capacity in some 
^itional manner, e.g., water divining, may conceive the 


possibility of “divining” for other ^hinga. Were he even 
•formally intelligent, be may be expected to see such an 
oporation to have a simple psychological basis, and the 
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flhnpio dcalro ns the chief iletermtning factor. Experience, 
however, tends to phowr that this, in fact, is not wholly 
true. All real nndiesthrtio phenomena are not volnctary 
at all, for this new* sense seems to operate correctly' quite 
independently of tho consetons thooght of the operat"’’ 
What tlicn are the determining factors which determi 
the result? May we repeat, all sense responds to qaah 
nnd not to thing ? 

Experiment alone seems capable of settling this. ^ 
such that so far have been made suggest that the “ quality 
may best bo represented and known by “colour". Tiepf' 
pcrly soiontifio understanding of Radiesthesia has scarce! 
been begun, for, as yet, it seems to have lacked a min 
sufiioiontly trained and open to investigate such a noD’five 
sensory activity without prejudice. 

This is surely a line of investigation consonant witJ 
tho Society's Third Object. 

R J. ROBKST! 


Om ! My speech accordeth with my mind ; with speech mj 
mind accords. O thoo self.sbiniog one, shine forth 
May ye, O speech and mind, bring of the lore to me t * 
shall leam, oh do not tboa, self-ahining one, forsake ! My _ 
and-nights do I together join with stndy of these troths, 
righteonsness I’ll call ; I'll call thee truth. May That pro ec 

That protect, protect the teacher; me protect, teacher pro 

the teacher ! . 1.7 



SEVEN TYPES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


(Extracts from TBE SECRET DOCTRINE, Adyar edition , 
' eemtpiltd by B. U. Lavender) 


^^CCORDING to eaoterio teaching there are Bcven Pri- 
mary, and seven Secondary “ Creations ” ; the former 
wmg the Forces iclf-evolving from the one causeless Force ; 
e latter showing the manifested Universe emanating from 
e already differentiated divine Elements. (II 166) 

The Seven Beings in the Sun ore the Seven Holy OoeSt 
f*born from the inherent power in the Matrix of the 
Other-Substance. It is they who send the Seven Prinoi- 
Forces, called Rays, which at the beginning of Pralaya 
1^11 centre into seven new Suns for the next Manvantara. 
he energy from which they spring into conscious existence 
I® every Sun, is what some people call Vishnu, which is 
0 Breath of the Absoluteness. (I 331) 


This verse in the Itig Veda (x 6,^6.) : “The Seven 


^ise Ones [Rays of Wisdom, Dhyfinis] fashion Seven Paths 
“^D Races in another sense] . . . The 

Paths’’ may mean Bines (Maryadfth), but they aro pri- 
Beams of Light falling on the Paths leading to Wis- 
They are, in ebort, the seven Bays which fall 
, the Macrocosmio Centre, the seven Principles in 

All the seven Races in the physical sense, 

depends upon the key used. (Ill 197, footnote) 

The First Divine World is Ready ; the First, the 
‘■econd. (1 177.78) 
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This “ World of Truth,” in the words of the Commen- 
tary, can be described only as ” A bright star dropped from 

the Heart of Eternity i the beacon of hope on tohose Seten 

Bays hang the Seven Worlds of Being." Traly bo; since 
these are the Seven Lights whose reflections are the human 
immortal Monads — the Atma, or the irradiating Spirit of 
every creature of the human family. First, this Septenary 
Light ; then the ” Divine World "—the countless lights lit at 
the primeval Light — theBuddhis, or formless Divine Sou s, 
of the last Arupa (Formless) World, the “Sum Total, m 

the mysterious language of the old Stanza. (1 178*7(^ 

It is said in Vtanw Purina, in condensed parapbmse : 
At the end of a thousand periods of four ages, which com 


plete a day of BrahraiV, the wirth is, for tho most pari, 


hausted. ... The eternal (Avyaya) Vishnu then assumes 
character of Budra, the destroyer (Shiva), and descends 
reunite all (his) creatures to himself. 
seven rays of the sun, drinks up all the Waters of t e ( ® 
and causes all moisture ... to ovaporate; t 


np tho whole earth. Tho ecas, and rieera. the mountain 

r .... 1 mu.... 


I 6CtU», uuu — , 

torrents, and springs are, all, exhaled. . . Thus fed . . • ^ 
abundant moisture, the soven solar rays di a o 

suns, and set the three worlds ... on fire. 

of all things, Hari. . . . who is tho flame of tjme, (M ^ 
[finally consumes the Earth). Then Rudra, 
Janardana, breathes clouds and rain. (II 86) 


Dnirersal Drotherhood I. no idle phn'"’' ."““w wl.< 
the ma99 has a paramount claim upon u». . . » 1. 1, 


aass aas a paramouu* „ ^ ' 

f fouDilatlon for onirerral rooHility|^ n, piratic'* ri 


at least a noble i 
the true adept. 


» for mankind 
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Thrtt Years in iloseow, by 
Lt-Oeneral Walter Bedell Bmith. 

B. Lippincott. pp. 848. price 
$3.75. 

II any work oa Soyiet Bassia in 
tliese days may be said to be 
Wthoritative. this bp tho former 
■S. Ambassador to Russia from 
y 1916 to 1919 may como under 
designation. Lieutenant-Gener- 
al Smith had a staff of traoslatora, 
»« that all that appeared in Pravda 
other journaU was translated 
w hUn, and he quotes from many 
« these journals. Of course, as 
^*^7 other writer, he speaks of 
‘“6 excellent industrial organira- 

tlOB. 

is utterly horrible is tho 
Wspel of hate that Is inculcated in 
outh. He quotes from the paper 
Yonth, Komsomol Praoda : 

IsJre for the Socialist Mother- 
is undoubtedly linked with 
•ostcring hatred for all imperi- 
•lists and reactionaries thwugb- 
®atthe world. Hatred forenemies 
® the land of socialism is an 
|®*sparablo feature of Sorialist 
^eoloCT and tho ideology of 
ainism. What is reactionary 
orgeoise ideology 7 One may 
reply, * Eookat tbemighty 
of Hitlerite Germany.* 
*oat is hourgeoise ideology in 


action. Whom has this ideolog 
trained, and whom is it no\ 
training 7 People devoid of con 
science and honour, detachment: 
of wild beasts, hordes of bar 
barians, hangmen.” 

It goes without saying that al 
Russians are ntterly devoted t( 
their Motherland, but we bod dis 
astrous examples of bate wher 
Germany during the First WorJc 
War proclaimed widely the slogan 
“ Gott stra/t England," " Oo^ 
ponisb England." 

The chapter on "Religion in 
Rnssia ” shows that ail Soviet 
party members ore mode to under- 
stand that any belief in Ood or 
attachment to religion is incompat- 
ibie with their loyalty to the party. 
Tbo following quotation from Young 
Bolshevik illustrates this 

"Romsomoi organizations 
must patiently explain to young 
people tbo incompatibility of the 
scientific and the religious out- 
look. It is their duty to show 
tbe young the supenonty of the 
scientific outlook over the reli- 
gions. of knowledge over blind 
faith. . . That is wby religion 
nmnot be a private affair of a 
member of the Communist Party, 
of a Komsomol member : Komso- 
mol oigaaixsUoBS mast allow 
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thcirmctnltprnnod^iftOon^from ca«te^. I* it tnowlcdie of Basis- 
the Ihcie** of the CommanHC krit or Vedas? Not one in te^ 
Party on fjuestions of rcliKion." thoasand has it." Neither is it 


The roTiewer can highly ro- 
coinmenil this work as being rory 
largely factual and giring ideal 
material for judging what U really 
harrening inside the Iron Cortain. 

C. J. 

The Science of Ileliffion or 
Sanatana Vaidiha Dharma, by 
Bhagavan Das. Banaras. pp. 129. 
prico Cloth Its. 0 ; Bds. lU. 2-12-0 : 
Paper Its. 2 

There is a wbeleoess of ootleok 
in the writings of this Tetcran 
scholar, who sees the world as one. 
Whaterer be the snbject on which 
bo writes, it is a stndy in compara- 
tire religion, scienoe and philo- 
sophy in which the teachings of 
Bast and West mingle as do two 


any particnhir form of dress, eren 
belief in the Veda* themseires, 
nor any particnlar object of wor- 
ship or mantra. “ What is Hindo- 
ism?" This book endeaTonrs to 


answer the qnestion. It answer 
it from the standpoint of th 
catnre of dharma, the innat 
nalnre, from the standpoint of th' 

essential teachings nnmingthrOTirf 

all religions; from the stMd 
point of bbakti-kanda. 
cUm. deTOtionaliso ; and 
from the staadpoiat of ksna^ 
Unda or the actire worldageW 
condnet, orpmcticaliso of 


In this chapter on Kanna-lcsrw 
is giren teaching concerning WJ 
fire-worship, sandhyas, iapB. w 
other religions practices foUo^ 


streams at their point of cooflax. 
Especially is this tme of the book 
under review which is “ an attempt 
at an exposition of the principles ” 
of real religion. 

"What exactly is the specific 
differential characteristic of. . . 
Hindnism. . , Is it shikha-sotra. 
top-knot and sacred thread 7 Bat 
children of even highest Drab- 


in Hiodoism. 

But no short review coaid pos- 
sibly give the reader more th« 
an invitation to peruse th« »« 
informative and fascinating 
Id the words of Dr. Besanh rene w- 
ing another work of a similar ns 

of the author, the book is ® 
combination of deep p 

felicitous phrasing". 


manas have no such things before iV*'*’ 

mnndane or head-shaving sacra- Hindu Wotnan at M.^IJook 
ment, nor any sannyOsis. Is it by Cbaadrakala A. 
belongiogtooneofthefoarcostes? Co.. Bombay, p'^x . of *1’' 
The objection is the eame. There In 
are thoosands of castes and eab* present position of 
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'* *othor has drawn her material 
oaljf from pnbliehed sonrcea 
•t has made her own invesitga* 
Kta by means of a comprchensiTe 
lestionnaire, sent to nearly 6.000 
ooea, and by Drst-Land inqniry 
^ homes and Institutions for 

Part I of tjjg book is taken np 
In analysis of the replies 
«i»«d which, although only 805 
**®®hcr, arc snfQcient to indicate 
’®Plhiag of the state of affairs, 
in the higher castes who 
^ «ir literacy and education 
Mtaraily be in a better 
'8u to respond. Intercstiog 
? ^ : tho short dnre* 

a « a nindo woman's life which 
'JMe* only 80 or 27 yeart : her 
remain In one caste or 
' throoghont her life: her 
® * to marriage, which was 
rly compulaorj-, with no prd- 
dirorce; the age of 
now 14 to 10 io the 
castes to 19 in the higher, 

‘ * tendency to oecnr at a still 

^ Tljc sttUode to the 
®^ii'l-hearing. to tbe 
relations and Ihejmnt- 
^ — r •rstera. and the postUon of 
slodied. as well 
kaestion of eOooatioo for 
, ^arieas tendencies are 
the aathor makes seme 
t» 

^®rws fcilow Urgely tbe de- 
the women's mecrsiest 


generally, a desire for higher edn* 
cation, the right to an independent 
career, choice in the selection of a 
husband and opportnnitos for mak- 
ing snch a choice, tho breaking up 
of tho joint-family system al- 
though it brings with it the need 
for economic independence at mar- 
riage. equality with men in tho 
economic and political sphere. 

Women of other countries arc spt 

to look with enry towards India in 
these matters. It >* tree that at 
the top there are a few pririJegM 
women with wealth and leisure 
who enjoy a distingolshed career, 
hot for tbe labouring classes (and 

out of crery 1.000 labonrers in 
India nearly half are women, while 
in tbe lower middle clossce at least 
one-third work oaUide tbe home) 
tbe pay la estrcmelj poor and of 
coarse less than that of men. most 
of the women suffer from ill beallh 
sod OTcrwork. and diOcalt eon- 
ditions preToil generally. 

Psrt II gires the resells of U»e 
author’s inqairies rooreraieg 

women in rt*ene homes and in- 

atitulions and analyses tbe raases 

ttrir -dewial.eo from the re 

^ur pilh' •• ““^ri 

,,,»a:nC. sad it •• d»S.c= t ssw 
how under rioting ceo-tioo* *** 
things can h* eemei.ed Tber* Is 
a for -w-al work amoM O- 

^ . rr^s »»*ms far sroiraa ■« 
(PCOBomw 

tl«t bee etr-SotaUna at lU l->=i 
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of mao may cease and she may be 5MrefjDoefrtn« Dr. Besantexploios 
able to contribute her share in the seven aspects of nan. She 
national and world policy. describes the lower qnateniary. 

Part in reviews the sfatas of comprising the physical and elhenc 
woman in India, and elsewhere, bodies, prftna and kama. The fifth 
during the ages, from the dignified principle is the dual Manas. The 
equalityoftheVediotimcs,throBgh lower mind can be dragged down 
degradation and subserviency, to by k&ma, while the higher mind 
the changing conditions today, the Thinker, the real Ego. Mas 
Specialtributeispaidtotheploneer becomes the spiritual Ego or 
work of Dr. Annie BesantandMrs. when merged in the sixth prineir 
Margaret Cousins for the women’s Buddhi. The human trinity 
movement in India. There are complete only when Manas is uni 

useful statistical tables and ap- ed to AtroS-Bnddbi. the Mom 
pcndices to the book. The portion of this book dnuit 

K.A.B. the Monad in Etolutien 


The HiddU of Life, by Annie specially suggestive. 

Besant. pp. C9. price, cloth. Rs. 8 ; The Diiine Vhion. These leeUM 
The Seven Prindptee o/if«n. by open a door through 
Annie Besant. pp.m price no. X-8. a vision of the 

The Divine Vision, by C. Jina- Nature, and as Ood. J'f* '''” 
rftjadasa, pp. 109. price, cloth, Rs.8. dasa tell ns first to loo 

Now editions of these books pub- faces of our fellow*nie^ ^ ^ 
Ushed by T.P.n.. Adyar. will be bM for ns a message of Di*® - 
welcomed by all. A®'’ „ 

The riidJU o/Ef/« gives a abort Divine as wo worship 
but comprehensive account of the we study her and as we “ 
basic teachings of Theosophy. It Above all. It Is the arti« v ^ 
U an excellent book for enquirers this aspect i, fcii 

and stndents alike. Though written he refashions Nature " . , 

fortryearsagoitUstilloptodate. art. ^he Divine vl*^' 
for the problems of life with which hardly bo dwribed ha. 
it desU do not change. There are Is sore . . . »""" •®‘* 
four coloured Uloilratlona are one and not *"® ’ , 

The Seven PHndples of Man. This U one of the b ^ 
the first of the seven TLeosopbic and Inipiring « * f.;f 

Mansalj. wil] appeal to those who rg/vf.lsa's work* 

Of* prepared to stedy serioetjy. myitlcs of all typ** •*' f . 

Ckisg the eeisencUtore ef Tf.e 


SUPPLEMENT TO 

the theosophist 

(ItKorxKiraiing "The Tkeotophieal Worker”) 
Ceceubbb 1950 

the (7Bth) DOUBLE-DIAMOND JUBILEE 
INTEENATIONAL CONVENTION 


Adyar, S5tk to 3Ut December 1950 
TENTATIVE PROGBAMME 
™i*r.25lh December 1950 

Section Cooncil — I. 

' ** P-m. General Cooncil— I. 

*‘i*y.26A December 1950 

fiwl the Religions. 

«.80 4.0. OPENING OP THE INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
8 Ort TION— Presidential Address, 

s/vi**'®' ^“*^**0 Section Convention— I. 

“Wp.B, CONVENTION LECTURE-I. 
p.m. Community Singing (Banyan Tree). 

27th December 1950 

in fin Pfeyere of the Relipoos. 

Short Lectures— 1. 

8 Sn I- 

Son ** ***" Tree Planting for Founders Avenue. 

CONVENTION LECTDRE-II. 

P-oj. Art Evening, HalAisbetra — 1. 
and 

Qaestions-and- Answers— L 
‘^ 5 ?* ®8tb Deccmbsr 1950-Youlb Day 
o ^ Vrayers of the Religiona. 
lO^Q- Youth Symiwsiam. 

% All-India Foderation of Young Theosophists. 


P-ni.. Order of the Ronod Table. 

P-ni. World Federation of Young TbeosophUt*. 
1^®- CONVENTION LECTURE— IIL 
P-®- Art Evening. Kalakshelra— 11. 
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of mnn may crnjifl nn<l sho rujp bo Secret DoelrineDt.Besnisies^^^ 
able to contribute licr ihare ia the sotco supects of nan. She 
national and world rcl'fT- describes tho lower qtaterrary, 

Part III reviews the stntoa of conprisiosthet physical andethene 
woman in India, and elsewhere, bodies, prflna and hama. The fifth 
durint; the nRcs. from the dignified principle ia the deal Manas. The 
eqoalityof the Vcdictimcs, throogh lower mind can be dragged daws 
degradation and anbaerriency. to by kAma, while the higher Bind i* 
the changing conditiona today, tho Thinker, the real Ego.' lianas 
Special tribute ia paid to tho pioneer becomes the apirifnal Ego 
work of Dr. Annie Bosant and Mrs. when merged in the sixth princirlfe 
Margaret Cousins for the women’s Buddhi. The human trinity 

raoToment in India. There are complete only when Manas is unit- 

useful Btatlstical tables and ap- ed to Atroi-Boddhi. the Mo^ 
pendices to the book. The portion of this book iesh^ 

S*A.B. the ilonad in Eecluhon a 


The mddU of Life, by Aonie 
Besant, pp. 68. price, cloth. Re. 8 ; 

The Seven PWnctpfes o/ Man. by 
Annie Besant. pp. lOG. price Re. l-S. 

The Divine Vision, by C. Jins* 
rfijadOsa. pp. 109. price, cloth. Bs. 3, 
New editions of these books pub- 
lished by T.P.H.. Adyar. will be 
welcomed by alL 

The Riddle o/ii/c gires a short 
but comprehensive account of the 
basic teachings of Theosophy. It 
is an excellent book for enquirers 
and students alike. Thongh written 
forty years ago it is still up to date* 
for tho problems of life with which 
it deals do not change. There are 
font colonred illustrations. 

•^he Seven Principles of Man, 
the first ®f the seven Tbeosophic 
Manuals, will appeal to those who 
are prepared to study serionsly. 
■Osing tt® nomenclature of The 


specially snggestive. 

The IXiine 7ie<m. ThraeleclmW 
open » Soar Ibroogh 
. risioo ot tb 0 

N.lnr., .na .a OoA St. 
dto, l.U o. llBt to loot 

faceJ of oor (eUoo-.meo. 
has for os a message of D‘»“y • ' 

We may find a vision of « 
Divine ns we worship Nature. • 
we stody her and as we lore « • j 

Above all. it is the artist who se« 

this aspect of the Divine vissoa 

he refashions Nature t**”'*® 

art. The Divine vision of God ^ 

harilybod.scrMbn^»^,.^ j 

is sore . . . man and 

are one and not two”- li 

TW.Uooeotlh. »»• , 

.od inspiring of ,|or ;l 

rSivU..-. -orbs I ; 

mystics of all typos ptP. P. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 

the theosophist 

Uneorporaling “ The TheoiopMeal Worker '') 

DECEUBBB 1950 

the (7stb) double-diamond jubilee 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
^dyar, 2Sik to 3Jtt December 1950 
TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 
1950 

8 «n Ionian Section Cooncil— 1. 

■ 0 General Council — I. 

*** December 1950 

a 9 ft *'**■ ol the Religions. 

OPENING OP THE INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
1 00 TION— Presidential Address. 

Indian Section Convention— I. 
g W P.m. CONVENTION LECTCRB-I. 

. ' Community Singing (Banyan Tree). 

December 1950 

in'ft, Vcayera o( the Religions. 

5 ,y, Short Lectures — 1. 

8.80 — I. 

S On ^ Planting for Founders Arenoe. 

7^ CONVENTION LECTDEE-II. 

P-o. Art Evening, EaloLsbctra — I. 
and 

QucBtione-and-Answers— L 
^*L28ih December 1950— Youtb Day 
sef, Prayers of tbe Religions. 

10 «Q Youth Sytnposinm. 

All.India Federation of Young TheosopbUta. 

8 .S 0 Yabte. 

{(y.**'®* V^orld Federation of Young TheosorbisU. 

7.M ’CONTENTION LECTDRE-IIL 

Art Evening, Kalaishelra— IL 
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By the Recording Steretary 


Adyar 

75th Annireraary of tho 
Fotmaation of the Theosophical 
®«'ety was celebrated on the 17th 
KoTember at a meeting in Head- 
t^^rtera Hall, a large number of 
Jisldentsand memherafromUadras 
®g present. Each year Founda.- 
Day U celebrated by Sections 
lodges throoghout the world. 
After the Prayers of Beligions 
, * oembers assembled joined in 
" Gather Us In”: and 
•’^®liaga received from Sections, 
^los and individoals were read, 
ocadiags from the writings of 
2. 8. Olcott. Mme. H. P. 
ratgVy^ Dr. Annie Besant and 
■ 0. & Amndale were given, and 
**^h hroaght something of tbe 
•Pscial quality and inspiration of 
*olhor to the gathering. 

^he President, Mr. C. Jinarija- 
“***. in his address, traced the 
^'®ta that led to tbo fonnding of 
^ Society in 1875 and referred 
to Us history since »ta In- 
l^don. Jn conclusion he nrged 
Theosophists throngbout the 
*®rld shonld work for UntTcrsal 
®«)tierbood. the First Object of 
^ Society. 

^^ffiemberstbenrcpcated "Tbe 
'^ideo Stairs '' written by Madame 


H. P. Blavatsky, and the National 
Song of India was sang. All as- 
sembled then paid homage to tbo 
Founders by pl.xcing flowers before 
their statnes. 

later, residents of Adyar were 
Invited to a luncheon at the 
Indian Hostel. Bhojanasala, by 
Miss Emma Hunt. General Secre- 
tary of the New Zealand Section. 


and her colleagoes. 

In the afternoon, at tbe School 
of tbo Wisdom Mies E. W. Preston 
gave an open lecture entitled 
“Theosophy and the Four Free- 
doms”: and in the evening the 
Besant Centenary Trost arranged a 
procession with bhojona and 
the various Shrines of the Reli- 
gions on tbo estate. 

All departments in Adyar arc 
busy preparing for the Coarention 
to be held daring Christmas week 
and already a number of orers^ 
guests have arrived, bringing snth 
them an air of eipoctancy for tbe 
,rY«>t oocftsion. 


The £itroi«an Federation 
n. A«I>1..1 «< ‘’” 

S^nUrr. Mf- 

i-l. .bow »' 

„ reralrira. Tb. 



SUPPLEjrtNT TO TICE TUEOSOPlllST DECB 
Ffidiy. 29ih OeeemW 1950 

fl.OO PrAypfw of iJjo JlcUghna. 

10.00 rum. Short I^ctares— II. 

12.80 p.fn. IndUo 8<?ction Conncil— II. 

2.00 p.fn. 8)'Tnp(Minm-'II. 

8.80 p.m. Oroap rbotogmph. 

C.OO p.tn. CONVENTION EECTCnE— IV- 

8.00 p.ni. Art EreotR;, School of the WI*<3om— I. 

AOd 

QoMtiofis-ead'Anivers— IT. 

Saturday, 30th Deccmher 1950 

6.00 a.m. Prayer* of the neliglona. 

6.80 a.ra. Dcaaot Lecture — lodiaa Section. 

10.00 o-tn. Tbcoeophical Order of Serriee. 

2.00 p.m. OeoemI CooocU— >11. 

8.80 p.m. Symposium— 'in. 

C.OO p.m. CONVENTION LECTCRE-.V. 

8.00 p.ni. tnetero Lecture: 

Sunday, 31tt December 1950 

8.00 a.m. Prayers of the Religions. 

10.00 &.m. Short Lectures— ID. 

12.80 p.m. Indian Section CbOBCil'-ID. 

2.00 p.m. Indian Section Conrention — II. 

6.00 pan. CLOSING OP CONVENTION. 

8.00 p,m. Art Erening. School of the ■Wisdom— D. 

Additional Activities 

BhUrat SamfiJ Ptya — every morning ut 6.80. 

Zoroastrlan Fir© Ilitnal— 25lh December, 8.00 sjd. J 

Libcml Catholic Church— Midnight Mass, 21th ^ 

11.80 p.m.; Christmas Day, 25th December, Holy Em 
laoOa-m. 

Hitnal ol the Mystio Star — 2Sth December, 6.00 p.m. , 

Note. — The above programme u very fenfative on!ff and i* 

to change. ' - ( 

OFFICIAL NOTICE , > 

. I hereby appoint Mr. Hmm.Ngoe.Da, reiidinS 
Indochina, to be Presidential Agent for > 


2Slh November J950 


1950 
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once a week and the Styrian Fed- 
eration once a fortnight. In the 
Mnrso of the year the General 
Secretary. Herr P. Sehleifer. and 
Mrs. Sehleifer, organizer for yonlh 
sroupa. visited the Lodges in Graz, 
lanz and Bruek. 

Brazil 

In December 1949 a PederaUon 
Theosophical Lodges in Sao 
rt^o was formed. Since then the 
sea in Rio de Janeiro with 
help of those in the states of 
Gerais and Rio de Janeiro 
begun discossiooa tofoondo 
*^*^«ration. 

, Tka department of Propaganda 
oat its programme 
Ciently, Plana are being made 
^ognrate a campaign to obtain 
printing machine in order to help 
** Work and perhaps install a 
printing office in the futnre 
p^Soarters in the state of Sao 
n. where property is being 
at 72^ membership stands 
France 

Goction has been having 
a difficnJties dnring the past 
• bnt the rootino work has 
“tmned as nsnal. Meetings bare 
p. ** roffularly and two 

^^^^*ines, La Th/osophifti« 
Bleu, have been pob- 
There are 47 Lodges and 41 
with a total of 1.920 

**«abcts. 


ilrpenftfio 

On the 22nd September ther 
was founded a new Lodge in Ma 
del Plata with the name Realiza 
eio/i. and later another was to b< 
formed in Boulongno with thi 
name of Luz, bringing tbo total tc 
62 Lodges and seven Centres. The 
General Secretary has published e 
sommary of the history of the 
Society in Argentin.a in connection 
with the seventy-6fth anniversary, 
The 6rst Lodge was founded in 
1698. bnt it was not ontil July 2019 
that tbs Argentina Section was 
formed. In Jaly 1014 the Section 
celebrated its twenty-fifth nnnl- 
Tersnry. 

India 

As well as being the 75th year 
of the Theosophical Society as a 
whole. 1950 marks the COtb year 
of the Indian Section, which will 
tbns be celebrating its Diamond 
Jobilco at Convention time. The 
General Secretsr}', Sjt. Roblt 
Mehta, is hoping that at least one 
eeprescnUlivo of every Lodge in 
the Section will be present. 

The General Secretary i* drawing 
attention to the need of Theosoph- 
(cal books in Hindi, which it is 
cspected will sooner or later be- 
come the national langoage of the 
eonntry. He sagsests the fonaieg 
of some concern to endertake 
Theosophical psblicatioss in Hmdi 
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ing was held at which Mr. Hi? 
VnlTnnnp, Flniiiah Miiiistcf 
India, presided. The chid 
for the occasion was Sn ^ 
Bajagoinlacbari, the eI•Got^It^^ 
General of India. 

Jlr. N. Sri Ham was in Baal^ 
in September and gate 
talks and lectures. 

The General Secretary of tie A“' 
India Federation of Yooni 


India /■eflersiion iu— o 

sophists, Sr! Y. Gopalan, i** ® 


Hfl well ft3 other state or proTincial 
languagee. 

The newly formed Delhi Federa- 
tlon held its first session in October. 

During tho few months of its 
existence it has been very active 
and has boon carrying ont apian 
of orgntiixod study and meetings. 

lo Uydernbed the President, 

Mpi fl. JlnurAjad.lsa, presided over 
Iho Iln) iilscctna Federation Con* 
foroni'o In August. In Jnly tho 
AoiiuaI Oonforeneo of tho Btluir stitoted 
T’liofwouhlcill Federation was held 
at numaatlinir. 

Tlifl Annua) Conference of the 
llninhny Finlomtlon was hold from 
until Heiitciiilor to Jet October 
tinder tho clmlrruanehip of the 

nennral flccrotary. During the tbs jeaoeiviiii' •i'* ' 

fiesslons tlioro were discussion man has bad a year of qa‘« f 
nieollngi to doviso ways and means gress and on the ®Oth Septr® ^ 
for tho hotter orgunimtion of there were three E*lgr* 
Tlioosophicnl work In Ootnbny. tnombers. Apartfro® ® 
Tho Tamil Districts Fedorntlon seasons, twenty-two 

held its Annual Conference at been held reguUrly e»fh moo 

Colmbatoro on 22nd and 2«rd tho province. Thooetnbcf* ®’ 


stitoted a campaign 
Yonng Tbcosophists wb/eh be‘»“ 
“A Campaign for Increosio# 
Strength 

Sortktm Inlani 
Th» rmldeotial 


Colmbatoro on 22nd and 2«rd tho provloce. Thooetnbcrt 
October, presided over by the Ings ore relatively well 
President. and many of the ' 

A Worker’s Camp was held at active in other noTfOteol*- ^ 

Danaras. the Deod^Harterv of tho fn addition to 


Section. from Uth to 22iiiIOetober. given by tho visit of 

SyoeyA-Cuo* 


>v A.uiiwciotn-r. given oy 

This was followed by the annual President Mr. puju*/ — ^ 

session of the Ctlara Prwlesb Un. Joettrn Cook theft hhf* 

Federation under the presidentship other lecturers who ha»* 
of the General Secretary, — * hteo 


there ha*« 


— wcuerai oeereiary, ana laere — ij;,, 

The b/rthtUy of Dr. nesant clianges cf lettorrft ^Ir* 
eetebratol in many Lodges frofltior with the 
- October. In Delhi a meet* land. 


I! C. /UwlJkJiu.' Tie^rmOdraK 8ldB»r A. Cook. 
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-NEW EDITIONS- 


ty Ansis Btiasl : 
hpct Ki. 2-0 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE 


l’>Ptr St 1.12 


THE SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF MAN 


It Aanie Bssml and Bhagavaa Da# : 

Rt w BHAGAVAD-GITA 

II' C. lioaraiadaia; 


’’C-Vf. l..db„l.,, 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WISDOM 


Cloth 

Cloth 


HOW WE REMEMBER OUR PAST LIVES 
Safi Bostd Ri. 2-4 
RELEASE 


Ediiad by C. linatajadasa : 

The Soul'i Growth through Reincarnation 
lives of ULYSSES. ABEL. ARCOR AND VALE 

A STUDY OF BHAGAVATA PURANA 
l!-0 

DAILY MEDITATIONS 

^ R< Iwm the Lettei. of the Masters of the Wisdom 


The Theosophist 

Poet Fraa 


Pet BSBQiD Single copy 
INDIA & CEYLON ... Ri.lO/- 

AMERICA ... $4.50 $0.50 

BRITISH ISLES ... £1-0 SJl2/- 

OTHER countries ... Rt.l3,'. R*-l-A 


S London Agency: The Tbeosophical Publisbicg House. 
68 Great Russell Street ; W.C.1 
IJ-SA. : The Theosopbfeal Press. " Olcott." Wheaton. 111. 

the theosophical pubushing house 

Adyw Madras 20 India 

Md pshluhcd by C. Ssblanroda. »t tie V»»»=u Prw*. Ttecsepticel SocietT, 
Adyar, Uadm SO. Isdo. 


NEW BOOKS 

JUST OUT 

FOR DOUBLE-DIAMOND JUBILEE CONVENTION 

H. P. B. SPEAKS 


Edited by C. Jinarajadasa 

of*^eseriM‘'H.P.B.Speaks"consi$tsofIetten*w 
onwards. KRB.’s Diary for 1878 recordinf Bcd. 
before her departure for India is a part of the volume. 


By N. Sii Ram 

THOUGHTS FOR ASPIRANTS 

TTiis little volume is a compilation of thoughts gleaned from 
Jccturc-notes and writings of N. Sri Ram, who is well known to Thecsopt 
all over the world. 

A THEOSOPHIST LOOKS AT THE WORLD 

Consists of articles and lectures dealing with a number of subi«” • 
of Theosophjcal Society, etc, from huF' 


THE INTUITIVE PHILOSOPHY 
By Rohit Mehta 
A Book on Mysticism and Occultism. It deals with KrtihnapyWU 
preach as a Mystic and also deals with Theosophical teachingsof Occulm"- J 
author has tried to show how together they form the spiritual hfe as • 

THE DIVINE VAGABOND 

A book of poems by Hanndranatb Chattopadhyay* 


THE 7Slh ANNIVERSARY BOOK OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

A brief history of the Society's growth from J 923 to 19S1 
prepared by /oseptune Ransom 


ADYAR 

wilh 40 lUiulralioss 

and valuable rnforention about Adyir and its ictititjeJ. 
complied by C. K. CrOTCS. 


t 


ADYAR DIARY 1051 , 

TJousccafrsB tie L*a<&*se/ the j 

‘E THEOSOPHICAL PUBUSHIKO HOU®...-- 

1.1^ SO irJ^, 





